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the Preſent Ag.. 

III. M. Bruyert's SPEECH upon his 

Admiſſion into the French Academy. [ 


IV. An Account of the Lies and WR ITI RGS 
| | of M. Bruyere. By Monſieur Cosrx. 


VOLUME I 


The Sixth Edition, Y 
Revisd by the Paris Edition: With an Original 


Chapter,Of rhe Mannerof Living with Great Men: 
Written after the Method of M. Bruyere, 


| By N. Rows, Elq; 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CONCERNING 


This New Ep1 T10N of the 
Works of M. de Ia Bruyere. 


E great and deſerved Reputa- 
Lis of the AUTHOR, as 
well as the undoubted Qualificati- 
on of the ſeveral Tranſlators , 
make it unneceſſary to ſay auy 
Thing in behalf either of the One or 
the Other. The Number of the French Editions, 
as well as Engliſh, is , to the Bookſeller at leaſt, 
a good Proof of Both: But waviug the Vulgar Ar- 
gument, It Sold well, and therefore it was Good, 
we may juſtly ſay in this Caſe, It was Good, and 
therefore it Sold well. It would be an Afﬀront to 
Men of Serſe, to go about to diſplay M. Bruyere's 
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Merit to them. Jt wonld be like telling em, a. 


lite important Stuff. We 


Parts, which at firſt Sight may perhaps diſoblige 
ſome who have a juſt Veneration for the Memory 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


cording to his own Phraſe , upon the like Ota 
fron , that the River Seine runs through Paris | 
that there areSeven Days in the Weck; aud 

ſhall therefore confine 
our ſelves to ſhew wherein this preſent Edition | 
excells all that went before. 
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In the firſt Place then, we procured the laſt 
Engliſh Edition to be compared Verbatim with i 
the laſt Paris Edition, (which is the Ninth) and 
by this Means came to a Diſcovery of all the 
Supplemental Reflections, which were in that E- 
dition, and never before Engliſh'd : And theſe 
we have got tranſlated and added to this preſent 
Edition; and that it might be as compleat as poſ- 
/ible, we have not ſcrupled to tranſlate even thoſe 


of our Glorious Deliverer the Late Ki 
WILLIAM: But ſuch will be the readier to para 
this in our Author , when they confider that in 4. 
Love Twenty Places of his Book, he bears as bard 
upon bis own Monarch, tho not ſo expreſly. 


Next to theſe Supplemental Reflections of M. 
Bruyere's, the Reader will find (what, ' likewiſe, 
was never before Enghſh'd ) the Speech which 
the Author made to the French Academy, upon 
his Admiſſion into that Iuſtrious Soctety. And 
with this, e thought to have cloſed the Whole ; 
but having Intelſigence.that a Pedantic Carthuſian 

Fryar 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Fryar of Rouen , wnder the Name of M. Vig- 
Encul-Marville , but whoſe true Name is Bona- 
Wventura Dargogne, a Spaniard, had written a 
critical Piece, againſt the Perſon and Writings of 
WM. Bruyere ; as likewiſe that Monſieur Coſte 
ad, by an ingenious Anſwer , effefually un- 
rock d that Carthuſian, We procured that Piece 
4 of M. Coſte's , and got it Engliſh'd by the ſame 
Hand that did the Speech and Supplemental Re- 
lections; and we doubt not but it will be very ac- 
Weeptable to the Reader, as well upon Account of the 

entleman who is the Author of it , as for the 
ate of that Great Man whom be defends. 


zJDEFENCE 
N 


And of his Bo ox, Intituld, - 


The CHARACTERS of MANNERS 


of the Preſent Age, &c. 


F what M. de Vigneul-Marville has lately pub- 
[| Iiſh'd in his Melanges d Hiſtoire & de Literature, 
againſt the Perſon and Writings of M. de la 
Bruyere, had been of any real Weight, I ſhou'd 
hot have attempted to refute it, for fear of doing 
a Prejudice to M. de la Bruyere by an inſufficient 
Apology. Many Authors have been ſo ſerv'd by 
their beſt Friends ; witneſs he that wrote the Trea- 
tiſe de la Delicateſſe, who undertaking to defend the 
Reverend Father Bouhouts againſt the famous Clean- 
the, only furniſh'd the latter with a Subject for 2 
new Triumph. Not that I am at all * 
B | © 


An Account of the Life and Writings 


of falling into the ſame Inconvenience by repelling 
the Objections of M. de Vigneul-Marville ; for they 
are, moſt of em, fo weak, that there needs no great 
ſhare of Penetration to deſtroy them, as I hope to 
make appear to all who ſhall give themſelves the 
trouble to read the following Sheets with that At- 
tention which is neceflary for the well underſtand- + 
ing them, . £8 | 
Thoſe Objections, however, muſt have ſome- 
thing dazling in them, fince the Judicious Author, 
who continues to give us the Nouvelles de Ia Repub- 
lique des Lettres after the Learned Mr. Bayle, ſpeaks 
thus: * There & not much likelihood that M. de Vig- 
neul Marville will diſpeſſeß the Publick of the Eſteem 
they have .conceiv'd for the CHAR ACTERS F M. de 
la Bruyere: The Reader however will not repent of bi 
reading the Criticiſm which he makes upon that Author, 
—_ the end of bas Work : I concluded from hence, 
that if his Criticiſm deſerv'd to be read, it was like- 
wiſe worth while to refute it. And this is what 
determin'd me to Publiſh this fmall Piece. 
M. de Vigneul-Marville attacks the Perſon, of M. de 

Ia Bruyere, as alſo the Work which he publiſn'd un- 
der the Title of The Characters or Manners of the Pre- 
ſent Age. I ſhall follow him ſtep by ep, and be- 
gin as he does with the Perſon of M. de la Bruyere. 
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f M. \De-Ja'BRUYERE. 3 


nA 
| Of the Perſon of M. de la Bruyere. 


I. I the firſt place, I ſincerely own I never ſaw 
I M. de la Brauzere; I know him only by his 
Works: Nor does it appear that M. de Vignent-Mar- 
ville had. any more particular Knowledge of him 
than my ſelf ; at leaſt if we may judge by what he 
ſays of him in his Book. For tis upon the De- 
ſcription which M. de la Bruyere makes of himſelf in 
his own Writings, that M. de Vignaui-Marville con- 
ceives it is eaſy to know him: and it is not ſeen 
that he any where adds new Lineaments to the dif- 
ferent Characters which he pretends that Author 
has giv'n us of himſelf. in his Work. If therefore 
I can make appear that M. de Vigneu!-Marville has 
perverted the Senſe of M. de la Bruyere in every one 
dt thoſe places where he fancies that That Illuſtri- 
dus Author has deſcrib'd himſelf, tis of no Impor- 
ance I never ſaw M. de la Bruyere; nor have I at 
Al che leſs Privilege to defend him againſt the falſe 
\ccuſacions of his Adverſary. Nek 


ü 
— 


II. The main Character f M. de la Bruyere, ſays. 
de Vigneul-Marville,is that of s Gentleman to be leti, 
pho bangs out 4 Sign at bis Door, and gives not ice to the 
reſenr and future Ages of the Antiquity of bis Family. 
ind this he does with the Air of a * Don Quixot, and 
a manner perfectly delicate and fine, © 1 here de- 


Me langes d'Hiſtoire & de Literature, Anne 1752. 5 323. 
B 2 *© Clare 
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4 An Account of the Life and Writings 
* clare it openly, * ſays be, and deſire all Men to 
ce take notice of it, none may be ſurpriz'd 
© hereafter : If ever any Great Man ſhall think 
* me worthy of his Care; if ever I happen to 
© make my Fortune, there is one Geoffry de la Bryyere, | 
* whom all the Chronicles of France place among 
the Men of the higheſt Rank, that follow'd 
% Godfrey of Bouillon to the Conqueſt of the Holy i 
« Land; this Geoffry ſhall then be the Man from 
hom I am deſcended in a direct Line. 1 
M. de Vigneul-Marwille finds in theſe Words a ri- 
diculous and unexampled Vanity: But he had been 
more juſt to M. de Ia Bruyere, it he had ſeen there- 
in an ingenious Satire upon ſuch Men, who being 
by their own confeflion meanly born ſo long as 
they continue poor, yet fancy themſelves well de- 
ſcended ſo ſoon as they happen to make a Fortune. 
?Tis this idle Whim which M. de Ia Bruyere attacks 
ſo pleaſantly in ſo many Paſſages of this Chapter. 
An ordinary Fellow, ſays he (a little before the Paſſage 
| I juſt now quoted after M. de Vigneul-Marville,) by Wi 
| often affirming be has ſeen. ſome Prodigy, falſely perſuades 
[ imſelf that be bas ſeen it: Another, by concealing his Wl 
Age, comes to believe at laſt that he's as young as beewou's 
be thought : So the Man who, meanly Born, bas got g ha- 
bit of talking of bis being deſcended from this Antient Bas 
ron, or that Great Viſcount, has the Pleaſure to believe be 
is ſo deſcended, tbo there's nothing at all in it. | 
M. de la Bruyere, who knew how much all Or- 
ders of Men are infected with this Diſtemper of 
hoiſting themſelves above their Condition, in their 
own Minds, but eſpecially in the Minds of Others, 
returns to the Charge: A good Gentleman, ſays he, 
ſtrives to paſs, for a little Lord, and arrives to it. A Great 
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* Thrſe are M de la Bruyere's own Werds, is hu Charafter!s 
£3." 


Lord 


Chap. XIV. entitulſd, Of Certain Cultors. 


of M. De la BRUTERE. 


Lord can be ſatisfy'd with no leſs than the Title "of 4 
Prince; he changes bis Coat of Arms, produces a new Ge- 
= nealogy, which d' Hoſier never made for bim, arrogates 
0 himſelf ſo many Titles, has ſo many Diſputes about 
Rank and Precedency , that at laſt be really becomes a little 


S neſs of their ill-grounded Pretenſions, M. de 12 
= Bruyere brings in himſelf as bewitch'd with this Paſ- 
W ſion, but in ſuch a manner as ſhews plainly he 
knows the whole Weakneſs of it, and that he only 
ſpeaks of himſelf that he might the more freely 
laugh ac thoſe who are actually touch'd with this 


ort hy of his Care, if ever ] happen to make my Fortune, 


Man from whom I am deſcended in a direct Line. 
There is not a Word in this whole Paſſage but 
& diſcovers the Irony the Author had in his Mind 
when he wrote it. M. de la Bruyere does not ſay he 
Now pretends to be deſcended from that Geoffry de 
4a Bruyere, whom all the Chronicles of France place 
among the Men of the higheſt Rank that follow'd 
Godfry of Bouillon in the Conqueſt of the Holy Land. 
But if ever he happen'd to make a Fortune, ther 


in a direct Line: He ſhou'd at preſent be puzzl'd to 
prove his Deſcent from that Great Lord : but then 
he wou'd no longer doubt it, but wou'd perempto- 
rily aver it, and expect to be believ'd upon his own 
Word, as well as ſo many others who never pre- 
rended to Gentility till the Day they arrive to ſome 
great Fortune. If ſuch Chimerical Gentlemen had 
taken it in their Heads to create to themſelves theſe 

lluſtrious Anceſtors at the time when they wore 2 
Livery, or ſold Cloth by the Ell, or follow'd'the 
Plow-tail, Every body wou'd have laugh'd at them. 


Mean while, as their Original cannot change with 
| . their 


And, laſtly, the more to expoſe the Ridiculouſ- 


Evil. If ever any Great Man, ſays he, ſhall think me 
and ſo on, as before, then ſhall this Geoffry be the 


his Geoffry is the Man from whom he is deſcended 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 
their Fortune, and ſinee they might with as good 
Grounds bave bragg'd of their pretended Gentility, 
when they were Poor, as after they became Rich-; 
M. de la Bruyere, who only brings them upon the | 
Stage. to expoſe them the more, declares before- 
hand, That, tho' he does not pretend to be deſcend- 
ed as yet from one Geeffry de la Bruyere, whom all the 
Chronicles of France place among the Men of the 
higheſt Rank that follow'd Godfrey of Bouillon to the 
Conqueſt of the Hely Land, yet he will take care 
not to let flip ſo glorious a Diſtinction, if ever he 
ſhon'd happen to make his Fortune. Tren Geoffry 
ſhall be the Man from whom he indiſputably de- 
rives his Pedigree; and this, not by any remote 
Alliance, but in a direct Line, for the one will be 
as ea ſily prov'd as the other. Now I wou'd ask 
any Man, Whether the Author cou'd have more 
ſharply reprov'd the Folly of thoſe Upſtarts, who, 
content wich their ordinary Original, while they 
lire in a Condition ſuitable to it, on a ſudden erect 


. themſelves into Men of Birth, fo ſoon as they ac- 4 


quire an Eſtate? If a Man will take theſe Words 
of M. de la Bruyere literally, as M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
ville does, I am ſure he may as well fancy that the 
Celebrated Boileau wrote without Genius or Con- 


himſelf, 


duct, under pretence that he ſays, in ſpeaking of 


* Cotin and I by hazard only Write, 
And newer had been Poets but for ſpite; 
And Witty as we think our ſelves, bad be 
To Rbime no more, to be no more a Jef. 


— — 
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ef M. De l BRUYERE, . + 
Nothing is more uſual with certain Writers, than 
to apply to themſelves the Defects they wou d re- 

rove in others. Thus Horace, writing to one of 

is Friends, cenſures him ſeverely, while he makes 
as if he drew his own Picture. If my Friend 
* ſhou'd ask you how I employ my ſelf, * ſays be 
* to his Muſe, You may tell him, that having my 
* Head fill'd with a Thouſand glorious Projects, I 
© lead a tedious diſagreeable» Life: Not that a 
* Storm of: Hail has ſpoiFd my Vines, or that my 
* Olive-trees have been deftroy'd by the exceſſive 
© Heats: nor that the Murrain is got among my 
Cattel; but that, being rather ſick in Mind than 
© Body, I will hear of no Remedies ; nor read or 
* hearken to any thing that is likely to cure me: 
* that I can't bear the ſight of my moſt truſty Phy- 
© ficians : that I ſtorm at my Friends who are for 
recovering me as ſoon as poſſible from the Ill- 
< neſs that oppreſſes me: that 1 follow what will 
hurt me, and fly from what is good for me: that 
* when I'm at Rome, my Head runs upon nothing 
but Tivoli; and when I'm at Tivoli, nothing but 
* Rome will ſatisfy me. + | | 

I don't believe that any Man who has read Ho- 
race, and is ever fo little acquainted with the Ge- 
nius and Character of that famous Satyriſt, can 
fancy he deſign'd to give us his own true Picture in 
theſe Words. No, tis manifeſt he only preſents 
this Picture to his Friend, dextrouſly to engage him 
to conſider it as if it were drawn for another; ſo 
that upon diſcovering therein his own proper Fea- 
tures, he may, if he thinks fit, ſet about amending 
himſelf. *Tis in this very View M. de la Bruyere de- 
Clares to us, that he will not fail to deſcend in a di- 
rect Line from one Geoffry de la Bruyere, whom all 
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* Epiſt. VIII. Is. 1. Si queret quid agam, Sc. | 
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8 An Account of the'Life and Writings 
the Chronicles of France, &c. Suppofing he ſhou'd hap- 
pen to make a Fortune. | | 

And indeed if he had really believ'd he was de- 
ſcended from that Geaffry de la Bruyere, might he not 
have ſaid without ſhuffling, that, whether he ſhou'd 
make a Fortune or no, he cou'd boaſt of the Anti- 
quity of his Family, ſince he cou'd trace his Pedi- 
gree up to that Great Lord who follow'd Godfy of 
Bouillon to the Conqueſt of the Holy Land? 

If M. de la Bruyere had talk'd in this manner, M. 
de Vigneul-Marville might then perhaps have had 
ſome Reaſon to compare him to Don Quixot. But if 
this Doughty Critic had read the Reflection which 
immediately follows that which he ſo miſtakenly 
cenſures, he wou'd have ſeen that M. de la Bruyere too 
well knew wherein real Nobility conſiſted, ro make 
an oſtentatious Shew of an Illuſtrious Pedigree, 
even tho' he might have been able to have prov'd - 
it, inſtead of priding himſelf in a Gentility with- 
out proof, as his Cenſurer accuſes him. F Gentility 
be a Virtue, ſays that Great Man, Whoever s not Vir- 
zaozes, loſes bis Title; and if tu not a Virtue, tis a Tri- 
fe. If "tis a Happineſs to be nobly deſcended, * ſays he 
in another place, t no leß to have ſo much Merit, 

that no body enquires whether we are ſo or no. Is it Iike- 
dy that a Man who has ſuch noble, ſuch exalted Sen- 
timents, ſhou'd be capable of falling into ſa fooliſh, 

ſo childiſh a Vanity as he is ſo confidently charg'd 
with by M. de Vigneul. Marville? Give me leave to 
quote one more Place of the Characters which ma- 
nifeſts, that M. de la Bruyere judg'd of the true Value 
of things, without ſuffering himſelf to be impos d 
upon by vain Appearances. f Every Hour in its ſelf, 
at it reſpects us in particular, is the only Oue we can call 
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Cheap. If. of Perſonal Merit. 
+ Chap, XUL of the Faſhion; the la. Paragraph 
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- 


our 


N 
* 


F ſhall be deſtroy 


of M. De la BRUNYNERE. 


our own. When once tis paſt, tis entirely loſt, Millions - 


of Ages can't retrieve it. Days, Months, Years fly away, 
and irrecouer 5 ſink in the Abyſs of Time. | Time it ſelf 


of Eternity, and it ſhall: be rax d out. There are ſeveral 


light and frivolous Circumſtances of Time, . which are 


unſtable, and paß away, and which I call Faſhions, 


GRANDEUR, Fawour, Riches, Power, Authority, 


Inde nce, Pleaſure, Foy and Superfluity. What will 
— theſe FASHIONS, Ls ime it ſelf ſhall 


WT appear? VIRTUEE'ALONE, THO SO 


LITTLE IN FASHION, WILL. BE ABLE 
TO-SURVIVE: TIME. ar get ft 
I very willingly tranſcrib'd this fine Paſſage here, 
becauſe having read it a hundred Times with a new 
Pleaſure, I thought, that tho' Others might have 
read it before, they wou'd not be diſpleas'd to ſee 
it again. . 8 6 
But to return to M. de Vigneul-Marville : If he 
did really believe that M. de la Bruyere vaunted of 
the Antiquity of his Family, like a Coxcomb and 
a true Don Quixot; what Name does he himſelf de- 
ſerve for attempring to turn into Ridicule a Paſſage 
that was written for no other End but to make a 


Jeſt of that ſenſeleſs Vanity which he aſcribes to 
M. de la Bruyere? And here I can't forbear won- 


dring at the fruitleſs Trouble ſo many learned Cri- 


tics give themſelves to explain certain Paſſages of 


Ancient Authors. It is viſible from the contrary 
Meanings which they apply to thoſe Paſſages, that 
they lend to their Authors a great many Thoughts 
which never once enter'd into their Heads. Nay, 


W when all the Critics agree as to the Senſe of ſome 


knotty Paſſage in Virgil, Horace, &c. it is more than 
probable that they are oftentimes miſtaken : ſince 
we do not underſtand ſome figurative Places, even 
pf a Modern Author, who wrote in our own 
Tongue, and liv'd in our own Time. M. 4 /z 

Eruyers 


'Tis but one Point in the Immenſe Space 


* 
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Bruyere has not been dead above five Years. His 
Book is written in French, and treats of nothing 


but Matters common to Civil Life. It is read by 
every Body in France and Foreign Countries, where 


it is printed as often as in France. And yet here's 
a Frenchman, a Man of Letters, who endeavouring 
to criticize M. de la Bruyere, makes him ſpeak the 
very Contrary of what he really ſays: Ha) 


Go, Doctor, after this, and rack your Brains, 
Dyravel Seripture, and grow lean with Pains, * 


This, however, ought not to diſcredit the Reading 
of good Books, nor to diſcourage therefrom Per- 
ſons who love to ſpend their Time in the moſt 
'agrecable, as well as moſt profitable Manner they 
can. For, in ſhort, if we do not always under- 
ſtand an Author, tis ſometimes becauſe he is not 
intelligible : and then there's no great Loſs in not 
underſtanding him. It cannot be ſaid we have miſ- 
apply'd our Time, if in many other Places of his 
Book he makes us acquainted with Things that may 
do us any Good. In this Caſe we ſhou'd ſay as 
Horace did of a Good Poem, which had ſome Faults 

in it, | ee 1815 | 


——— Ub; plura nitent, Cc. 


e *® When I meet with a great many Beauties in 2 
<<, Piece, I'm not offended with a few Faults which 
might have eſcap'd the Author through Inadver- 
ee tency, or which the Impotence of human Nature 
© cou'd not ſo well provide againſt.” Sometimes 
too, what is very clear in a Book, ſeems to us Ob- 
ſcure, for want of reading with ſufficient Atten- 
tion, There's no Man, I believe, who is Bookiſhly 
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giv'n, but happens now and then to catch himſelf 


at this Fault. The only Remedy is to diſtruſt our 
ſelves, and to read a Paſſage over and over again, 
before we decide it to be obſcure, abſurd or imper- 
tinent. And if any Perſon is oblig'd to take theſe 
Precautions, thoſe more eſpecially ought, who ſer 
up for public Cenſurers of other Men's Works. We 
ſhou'd not read à Book on purpoſe” ro find Fault 
with it, but purely to underſtand it. We ſhou'd ſee 
therein no more than what there preciſely is, 
without diving into the Author's Intention beyond 
what he himſelf has diſcover'd to us,. If M. de 
Vigneul-Marville had read M. de la Bruyere's Work in 
this Frame of Mind, he wou'd not have found ſo 
much Matter for the Cenſure which he paſſes upon 
his Perſon. This is what I flatter my felf I have 
demonſtrated with regard to the firſt Reproach he 
throws on him of his being a Gentleman to lett, of 
hanging out a Sign at his Door, by giving notice to the 
preſent and future Ages of the Antiquity of his Family. 
Never, I ſay, was Accuſation worſe grounded. I 
know not whether M. de Vigneul-Marville will con- 
feſs it; but him excepted, I don't think any Body 
can doubt it, after reading what I have urg'd upon 
this Head. I fay after reading what I have urg d 
upon this Head, becaufe-I have ſeen ſome People 


of very good Senſe, and among them ſome who 


I believe are not unknown to M. de Vigneul-Marville, 
who have taken this Paſſage of M. de la Bruyere's 
Book in the ſame manner he has done. Accord- 
ing to the ſtrict Laws of War I might have forborn 
this Confeſſion: But I'm willing to let him ſee by 
this, that 'tis not the Love of a vain Triumph 
makes me enter the Lifts with him, but the ſole 
Deſire of defending the Truth. I don't ſee how any 


very found Judgment can be made of an Author 


from what is ſaid of him in Converſation. A Man 
reads a Pook in a hurry, to amuſe himſelf, or to 
bes 1. | refreſh 
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refreſh his Mind, which was tir'd by Multiplicity 

of Buſineſs. Some time after he goes into Com- 

pany. The Diſcourſe falls upon ſome Places of 
that Book; he thinks he has retain'd the Senſe of 
them, tho utrerly forgot the Words. This Senſe 
diſpleaſes us. Others who diflike it as much as We 
do, maintain that the Author meant no ſuch thing. 
This creates a Diſpute. Each defends his Opinion 
with Warmth, and no-body bethinks himſelf of 
conſulting the Words of the Author, which wou'd 
oftentimes reconcile all Parties, by ſhewing di- 
ſtinctly that what he ſaid, is very rational and per- 
fectly different from what he is made to ſay by 
ſome of the Company, and ſometimes by all toge- 
ther. This is commonly the way of Criticizing 
upon Books in Company. The Method is ridicu- 
lous enough: but Cuſtom will needs have it ex- 
cus'd. However, the World has not the ſame Indul- 

for thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to Cen- 

Taxe publickly other Men's Works. Men expect 
ſuch Critics ſhou'd be ſomewhat more circumſpect; 
and that before they make Reflections upon a Book, 
they read it again and again, till they are ſure they 
are Maſters of it. This is apparently what was 
not done by M. de Vigneul-Marville, at leaſt with 
reſpect to the firlt Pa which he ſo rudely falls 
upon in M. de la Brujere's Book, ſince he has taken 
it quite wrong, as I believe I have prov'd. Let 
us lee if he has had better luck in what follows. 


III. & is nat enough for M. de la Bruyere, con- 
tinues our Cenſor, to have the Character of a Gentle- 
man to be lett, be muſt likewiſe have that of a Miſan- 
thrope ſo much in Faſhion, He deſcribes himſelf as ſuch, 
when ſpea ling of Opera's, he ſays entbuſiaſtically, 


— 
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cc I wonder how tis poſſible that the Opera, with 
ce Muſic ſo perfect, and an Expence perfectly 
© Royal, ſhoud yer ſo ſucceſsfully tire ne. 
Pray do but obſerve 4 little, ſays M. de Vigneul- 
Mar ville upon this, What Expence u requiſite, and what 
Pains to be taken to have the Honour, I don't ſay to di- 
vert ( for that's beyond Human Power) but to tire M. de 
la Bruyere. Did the King lay out ſo many Millions 
in Building Verſailles and Marly, purely to give this 
worthy Gemleman a fit of Yawning, and ſet bim to Sleep? 
es I warrant ye. Wußten 

This is a wonderful fine Exclamation, but in- 
ſtructs us in nothing. Invectives are not Reaſons. 
+ The firſt Declamer of this Age has been more than 
once told ſo, A Man that wou'd attack an Author 
to purpoſe, muſt provide himſelf with Argu- 
ments, and expreſs them clearly, to the end that 
ſuch as ſhall ſee them, may be ſtruck with them. 
As for Rhetorical Figures, they may dazlethe Mind, 
but can't perſuade it. *Tis a Fire of Straw, that 
goes out in a Moment. Methinks People ſhou'd 
in this reſpe& be a little more cautious than they 
uſually are. Writers are not the only Perſons to 
whom this Advice is directed. Thoſe who take 
upon them to inſtruct others by Public Harangues, 
have at leaſt as much occaſion for it: for nothing 
is more common than to ſee thoſe Gentlemen eva- 
porating their Spirits in vain Declamations, with- 
out minding to eftabliſh upon ſolid Arguments 
what they undertook to prove. If therefore M. de 
Vigneul- Marville believes M. de la Bruyere was in the 
wrong to ſay he was tir'd with an Opera, he ought 
to have ſhewn by ſound Proofs, that nothing is 
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more entertaining than an Opera; that nothing is 
more proper to divert a reaſonable Man than this 
ſort of Dramatic Poetry; and that no one can dif 
reliſh it without having an ill - contriw d croſs- 
grain'd Make of Mind. After he had ſhewn this 
in a convincing manner, he might have made him- 
ſelf merry at the Expence of M. de la Bruyere. Then 
all had been fair; Ironies, Compariſons, Similies, 
Exclamations, Apoſtrophes, and all thoſe other 
brilliant Turns call'd Figures of Rhetoric, That wou'd 
be Triumphing after Victory. And the By. ſtander, 
inſtead of being offended at the Vidtor's applaud- 
ing himſelf in ſuch a Caſe, does ſometimes take a 
Pleaſure to heigliten his Triumph with freſh Accla- 
mations. The moſt Nice, who are not over- ſond 
of ſuch Flouriſhings, do at leaſt excuſe it, and hear 
it without being angry. But to do this before- hand 
is all wrong; nothing ſeems to them more puerile 
or more infupportable. Men are as much ſhock'd 
at it as to hear a Soldier ſinging Te Deum before he 
It indeed M. de la Bruyere had barely told the 
World that he was tir'd with the Opera, notwith- 
ſtanding the Beauty of the Decorations and the 
Charms of the Muſic, M. de Vignenl-Marville might 
juſtly have made himſelf a little merry with him 
ev'n tho' the Opera had ſeem'd to Him as infipls 
as it did to M. de la Bruyere. The Author of * The Art 


of Thinking finds fault with Montagne, for affecting to 
entertain ba Readers with nothing but his own Humour, 


Inclinations, Whims, Diſtempers, Virtues and Vices, This, 
ſays he, is of all\Chbaraters one of the moſt unbecoming 
in a Gentleman, and which proceeds from a Defect in 
Le as well as from a violent Love of one's ſelf. 


Every body allows the Solidity of this Cenſure: 
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and if M. de ls Bruyere had been guilty of the ſame 
þ Weakneſs with M. Montagne, he had doubtleſs de- 


ſerv d to have been reprov'd for ic in the-ſame man- 
ner. But he had too much Senſe to be guilty of 
that Error. He wrote to inſtruct Mankind, and 
not to amuſe dem with a Recital of Things fo fri- 
volous, as wou'd have been the Hiſtory of what 
Ws pleaſes or diſpleaſes Him. He wonders that an Opera 
$-vith Muſic ſo perfect, and an Expence truly Royal, ſhou'd 
Vet ſo facceſsfully tire him. But he immediately gives 
good Reaſons for its fo doing; Tbere are, ſays he, 
ſome Places in an Opera which make ns deſire more, | 
i orhers that diſpoſe ws to-wiſh it all over, according as we 
are pleas'd or offended with the Scenes, the Act ions and 
WW he Things repreſented. = | 
= 1f, 1 ſay, M. de la Brayere had barely told us that 
che Opera had, in ſhort, ſucceſsfully tit'd him, he 
nad been liable to a juſt Cenſure: but not for the 
Reaſon that a Man muſt be very ſqueamiſh for not 
being delighted with a Spectacle, wherein the 
Prince has beſtow'd ſo great an Expence. M. de 
Vigneul- Marville brings the King into the Quarrel 
very impertinently., The King was not the Au- 
thor of the Opera, and conſequently a Man may 
think it tedious, without offending the Royal Au- 
thority. To argue thus, ſavours 2 little of Cotin's 
Humour, who wou'd make the Contemning his 
Verſes pafs for a Crime againſt the State; 


— Ai mepriſe Cotin, reine point ſon Ry, 


E, ſelon Cotiv, ni Dieu, i foi, mi loi. © 
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bo likes not Atterbury, Bincks, and Birch, 
Dey ſwear is neither Friend to Queen nor Church. * 
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Nay, that Poet was mote excuſable than M. de 
Vieneul- Mar uille, who is not perſonally intereſted 
in the Contempt a Man may have of Operz's; for 
I don't believe he ever concern'd himſelf in pub- 
liſhing any of his own making. © But, ſays M. de 
** Vigneul-Merville, ſhall ſo great an Expence be 
© made? ſhall ſuch Pains be taken for the repre- 
ſenting that Spectacle? And after all this, ſhall 
*'a Man come and ſay he's.tir'd-with it, and not 
e be ei ay ry 2! Why not, if it is 
in reality a cle proper in its Nature to pro- 

a ä — Tho' the Muſic be the — 
moving and moſt perfect in the World; tho the 

Ears be agreeably flatter'd by delightful Conſorts; 

tho' the Eyes are charm'd with. the Beauty of the 
Decorations, and inchanted by the — play- 

ing of the Machines: yet all this does not hinder 

the Opera from being tireſome, if the Subject of 

it be ill manag d, if there 1 that touches 

and affects the Mind, and if the Verſification be 

harſh and dull. In this Caſe to deſpiſe an Opera, 

is a ſign of a good Taſte, and not the effect of a 

fantaſtical Reſolution to contemn what all the 

World admires. And, on the co , to eſteem 

an Opera with all theſe Faults, becauſe tis accom- 

pany'd with fine Muſic, and magnificent Decora- 
tion, is to admire a counterfeit Jewel, becauſe tis 
mingl'd with real ones; tis to take an Als far a fine 

Spaniſh Horſe, becauſe the Houſings are cover d 

over with Gold and Precious Stones. But tho' an 

Afs is ever ſo richly Harneſs d, he's but an Aſs ſtill. 

So, if an Opera be a dull inſipid Poem, "twill ſtill 

be ſo, in ſpite of the Muſic, Machines and Deco- 

rations that accompany it. And conſequently it 
muſt be examin'd in its ſelf, and independently of 
all theſe Additions, if we wou'd find out whether 

M. de la Bruyere's Judgment of it be right, or only 

owing to the Oddneſs of his Taſte. + pl 
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i know not whether M. de Vigneul-Marville is of 
the fame Opinion with that Marquis, | 
ibo wonders at the General Taſte, and ſwears 

He to the Opera for the Verſe repairs. 


But it is plain that M. Boileau does not give this Seri- 
timent to his Wou'd-be-wit Marquis for any other 
Purpoſe, than to let us ſee the Extravagance an 
Oddneſs of his Taſte. Whence we may conclude 
that according to M. Boileaw, it is no very go« 
Proof of Miſanthropie (Inhumanity) not to admire 
an Opera ; but that, on the contrary, to go to an 
Opera to admire it, is to declare ones ſelf againſt the 
moſt general Taſte, and to make ones ſelf ridicu- 
lous by 8 to judge of what we don't un- 
derſtan . ; | | ; 

But M. de Vigneul-Marville will perhaps fay, that 
M. Boileau's Authority is no Proof. I agree it, But 
he muſt likewiſe agree that his is none neither; 
and that, ſet one Authority againſt t'other, many 
People will, in a Point like this, follow that of 2 
famous Poet, preferably to that of a f Doctor in 
Law. In truth, if that Doctor had produc'd ſome 
Reaſons in favour of Opera's, I ſhou'd have done 
frong to have quoted thoſe Verſes of Boileaus; for 
Reaſon ought ever to prevail over Authority: 
Arid as every Lover of Truth ought to eſtabliſh as a 
Law to himſelf, to embrace what he believes to be 


* M. Boileau, £9, IX. * 


T 1 give this Title to M. Vi -Marville only by way of Alu. 

zen to what he tells us of himſelf in his Book, p. 42. viz. That he 

earnt the Civil Law of Antonio Delcampo. And accordingly, 

without examining here that his true Profeſſion in, tu at leaſt cer» 

tain that he it not fo good a Poet as M. Boileau: which ſufficient- 

ly authorizes the Argument I uſe in this place. 
C 
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grounded on Reaſon, .however contrary it be to 
the Opinion of the greater Men, he ought not to 
be offended if others do fo too. But I'm going to 
produce to M. Vignen!-Marville an Authority he 
will not dare to except againſt, or I'm deceiv'd, and 
which is back'd with very ſubſtantial Arguments. 
It is that of the Illuſtrious M. St. Evremond, who is 
no great Admirer of Opera's, and that too for much 
the ſame Reaſon with M. de la Bruyere. As he expteſ- 
{cs his Mind more home, it belongs to M. de Vignenl- 
Marville to fee whether M. St. Evremond, whom. 
he owns for * celebrated Writer, who has giv'n to his 
Expreſſions all the Strength they were capable of within the 
Bounds of Reaſon, has not departed from Reaſon here. 
If he believes that M. St. Evremond has been too free 
with Opera's, he muſt then put that Gentleman 
likewiſe in the Rank of Miſanthropes, who are ſo much, 
in faſhion. And if he is not willing to affront him 
ſo highly for ſo ſmall a matter; ler him ſeek for o- 
ther Proofs of M. de la Bruyere's Miſanthropie, or let 
him ingenuouſly own that he was ſomewhat too 
precipitate in charging him with that Vice. But 
jet us ſee whether it be true chat M. St. Evremond.. 
expreſſes himſelf with ſo much Warmth againſt; 
Opera's, as to deſerve to, be plac'd among tis 
Miſanthropes of this Age, as well as M. de la Bruerg,, 
I have long, My Lord, had a Mind to give you my. 
Thoughts concerning Opera's, (ſays he to the Duke Or; 
Buckingham, to whom he AdJreſſes his Diſcourſe 3) 
and F will now pratify that Deſire, ] ſhall therefore 
begin. with. guowing freely to cu, that 1 am no Ad- 
mirer of 23 Muſical Plays or Tragedies, which we 
ſee in our Time; I own. indeed, -that their Magnificence 
gives me ſome Pleaſure,, that their Machines b 
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omething ſurpriving., the Muſic in ſome places ma 

| 1 . the whole togelber ſeems Landers 
ur then you muſt grant me on the other hand, that 
WW: beſe Wonders are extremely tedions ; for where the Mind 
545 ſo very little to do, the Senſes, after the fir Pleaſure 
ich the ſbort-liv'd Surprize affords, muſt languiſh and 
W doze. The Eyes — weary of being continually fix d up- 
Wo 023 the glaring Objects. In the beginning of the Conſort, 
W tbe Audience obſerve the Fuſtnefs of the Concords, and let 
none of the Varieties eſcape them, that join in the making. 
up the Sweetneſs of the Harmony; ſoon after the Inſtru- 
ments ſtun us, and the Muſic ſeems no more to the Eart 
but a confuſed and undiſtinguiſhable Sound. But who can 
ſupport the dull Tediouſneſs of the Recitativo, which has 
neither the Charm of Song, nor the agreeable Force of 
good Speaking ? The Soul tired out with a long Attention 
to That in which we can find nothing affecting, retires in. 
to it ſelf to find ſome ſecret Emotion, by whith it may: 
be touch'd ; and the Mind, ba ving in vain expected In- 
preſſions from without, has Recourſe to empty Muſings, er 
grows diſcontented with it ſelf for being ſo et to irs 099, 
Satisfaction. In a word, the Fatigue is ſo great and (0 
niverſal, that we only think how to get out; and all the 
Meaſure the tired Spectator can propoſe to himſelf,, is THE 
OPES OF A SPEEDY END TO THE SHOW. © 
The Reaſon why GENERALLY I SOON GROW 
WEARY AT AN OPERA is, That I newer yet ſaw 
m Opera, which did not appear to me DESPICA- 
BLE, both in the Diſße ſu ion of the Subject, and in 
the Verſes. Now th in vain to charm the Fat, and. 
latter the Eye, if the Mind remain unſatiefyd ; My 
oul being in better Intelligence with my Mind, than 
ith my Senſes, ſtruggles againſt the Impreſſions it i 
ight receive, or at leaſt fails in giving an agreeable 
onſent to them, without. which. even. the moſt. deli 
Object can neer aſſord me any great Portion of Pleaſure. 
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*Tis true, &. Foolery ſet off with Muſic, Dancer? 
Machines and Decorations, is a pompous and magnificent 
Foolery, but yet it is fill « FOOLERY: Tf an ugly 
Ground to a beautiful Ornament, thro' which I yet diſcover 
the Ground with a great deal of Diſſatiefa#ion, / | 

What wou'd M. de Vigneul-Marville have ſaid, if 
M. de la Bruyere had expreſs'd himſelf ſo roughly? 
A Foolery ſet off with Muſic, Dances, Machines, and 
Decorations, is a pompous and magnificent Foolery, but 
yetit is 4 Foolery, To ſpeak thus of the Opera, a 
Royal Spectacle, on which ſuch great Expences bad 
been made, and ſo much Pains talen | 


* uit cælum terris non miſceat, & mare clo? 


What Boldneſs! what Temerity ! what Inſolence 
this had been the leaſt he cou'd have ſaid ; ſince he 
calls him ſanthrope for daring to ſay be knew not 
how the Opera with ſuch perfect Muſic and à truly Royal 
Magnificence cou d ſo ſucceſsfully tire bim. 

When M. de V. Marville has ſhewn us the 
Weakneſs of the 2 made uſe of by M. de 
St. Evremond and M. de la Bruyere, to perſuade the 
World that an Opera was a very tedious Entertain- 
ment, he may then blame the Delicacy of M. St. 
Evremond, M. de la Bruyere, and of all thoſe who are 
tir'd with an Opera. But till then, he has no Pre- 
tenſion to laugh at them; unleſs he thinks his Au- 
thority a Rule for the reſt of Mankind to judge by. 
Tho' I have not the Honour to be acquainted with 
him, I'm confident he's too much of a Gentleman 

to arrogate to himſelf ſuch a Privilege which was 
never yet granted to any Man in the Republic of 
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IV. M. de Vigneul-Marville continuing to deſcribe 
M. de la Bruyere, tells us, that in another Place of 


his Characters, * ſhifting the Part he had been acting, he 


* 


aſſumes that of Socrates, and then brings in a Parcel o 
Fools of bis o20n Invention, loading him with honour 
iuvect i vet. He diſturbs himſelf , and ſuppoſes they are 
= throwing om him bloody Reproaches , and no body ſo much 
484 thinks of the poor Man, For indeed, who, till now, 
ever ſaid of M. de la Bruyere , a of Socrates , that 
he was delirious, and a Fool with abundance of Wit, &c. 
M. de la Bruyere 4 M. de la Bruyere , 4 Cat x 4 
Cat, and that's all : Wiſe or otherwiſe , no body troubles 

himſelf about the Matter, What Man after this 

would not believe that M. de la Bruyere compar'd 

himſelf without any Ceremony to the Wiſe Socra- 

tes , in ſome Place of his Book? It is, however, 

certain that in the Paſſage which M. de Vigneul- 

Marville had his Eye upon, the Author ſpeaks of 

no Body but Socrates from one End to t'other, This 

Critic had done well to have quoted the Place. I 

will do't for him , that the Reader may judge the 

better of the Solidity of his Remark. T Twas 

ſaid of SOCRATES , that he was delirious, and 4 

Fool with Abundance of Wit; but thoſe Greeks who ſo 

freely characterix d that Great Man, not unjuſtly paſs 

for Fools themſelves. What whimſical Images, ſay they does 

this Philoſopher repreſent to us ! What ſtrange and parti- 

cular Manners does he deſcribe ! Whence had he , or how 

could be collect theſe extraordinary Ideas? What Colours, 

We 215: Pencil did be make uſe of? They are all Chimera's. 

They were deceiv'd, they were Monſters, they were Vices, = 
but all ſo painted to the Life, that the very Sight of them CS. 


— 
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terrify'd. SOCRATES was far from a Cynic, be 
ſpar'd their Perſons, but laſh'd their Manners which ere 
bad. This is all that is {aid by M. de la Bruyere in 
the Place which puts M. de Vigneul-Marville into fo 
ill a Humour wich him. But tis plain that M. de 
Ja Bruycre ſpeaks only of Socrates, that what he ſays 
of him is true, and very remarkable. What harm 
is there in this? Oh but, ſay you, whoaſees not that 
i all meant of M. de la Bruyere himſelf ? You ſee 
it: And that is as much as to ſay, that what was 
heretoſore ſpoken of Socrates is applicable to 
M. de la Bruyere. If fo , why are you thus angry 
at ſecing it? I don't ſee it, ſay you again. But tir 
M. de la Bruyere who, in this Place would bave me ſee i 
it, .w#b ſo much Vanity that I cannot bear it. But theres 
no Relation between Socrates and M. de la Bruyere; 
why therefore do you ſay, That M. de la Bruyere 
meant himſelf, ſince he does not name himſelf? 
Why do you not rather apply the Compariſon to 
det whom it really ſuits, Moliere, Boileau, and all 
ſuch who have given us real Portraits of the Vices 
and Irregularities of the Age ? It is not lawful for 
2 Cenſor to criticiſe any thing in a Book but what 
is contain'd in it, and which is viſible to the Rea- 
der. Otherwiſe, there would be no End of Criti- 
ciſms; and there are no Extravagances but might 
be found ev'a in the moſt judicious. Writer. 

I. weu'd not be underſtood: by what I've ſaid, as 
if M. 4 la Bruyere was not liable to have the ſame 
thing ſaid of him as was heretofore. of -Socrates. 
It is doubtleſs applicable to him, if it be true that 
he bas painted to the Life the Vices of bis Age, 
as well as thoſe great Maſters I juſt now named, 
and if there are ſome People who have thought his 
Characters extravagant and chimerical. M. de Vig- 
cul. Mar wille tells us, that M. de &a - Bruyere 'caus'd 
this Reprozch to be caſt on himſelf by Fools of bis 
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own Invention, and form'd on purpoſe to do it. I don't 
ſee that M. de la Bruyere was under any great Neceſ- 


ſity to be at the Pains of creating Fools on purpoſe 


for this. The real Fools of this Age have doubt- 
leſs as fruicful an Imagination as thoſe of Socrates's 
Time. Be that as it will, I know a witty Man 
who has lately caſt the ſame Reproach on M. de la 
Bruyere, as the Fools he invented did, if M. de Vig- 


neu Marwille may be believ'd. This Man is M. de 


Vigueul- Marville himſelf, who ſays in Pag. 340. of 
his. Melanges; M. de la Bruyere is marvellous, ſays 
M. Menage, in bitt ing the Ridicule of Mankind, and 
in. revealing ..it. He ow have ſaid, concealing it. 
For M. de la Bruyere by too much endeawouring to. ren- 
der Men ridiculous, makes Sphinxes and Chimera's 
which bear no Reſemblance, If M. de la Bruyere 
had foreſeen this Criticiſm of M. de Vigneul- Har- 
villes, tis highly probable he would have ſav'd 


himſelf the Trouble of creating Fools on purpoſe to 
abuſe bim. „ | 


V. Our Cenſor returns to the Onſet. In ano- 

ther Place, ſays he, M. de la Bruyere appears in a leſs 
auſtere and more; agreea>le Character: Not that of an 
uneaſy Socrates , . or a Miſanthrope who bates all 
. Mankind ; but in the Charatter of an affable Philoſo- 


her. ef O chou important Man, and loaded wich 


15 Affairs, crys be, who in thy Turn ſtandeſt in 
Need of my Aſſiſtance! Come, and welcome, 
„ to the innermoſt Receſſes of my Cloſer; the 
i Philoſopher is acceſſible; I will not put you off 
4 till To-morrow. You will find me turning o- 
ver Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, or 
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*< with Pen in Hand, calculating the Diſtance of 
© Saturn and Fupiter, admiring the Works of the 
Creator, and endeavouring , by acquiring a 
perfect Knowledge of the Truth, to _ my 
© Mind and become better. Enter then, a ny 
Doors are open; my Antichamber is not made 
© to tire you in waiting for me; come forward 
© till you find me, without the Ceremony of gi- 


ving me Notice: You bring me ſomething more 
precious than Silver or Gold, if tis an - 


Chamber next the S, divided in two by a ſlight Hanging. 
What's all this to the Purpoſe ? Becauſe M. de 
Bruyere was but indifferently lodg'd, was he leſs 
commendable for being Civil, Aﬀable, Complat- 
fant, and Officious ? What wou'd M. de Vigneul- 
Marville have ſaid againſt Socrates , who had much 
more Reaſon to complain of Fortune than M. 4. 
la Bruyere : Wou'd he have laught at his Moderati- 
on, Humanity, Aﬀability, Complaiſance, . .. un- 
der pretence that not having wherewithal to ſet 
up for a Man of Figure in Athens , twas no won- 
der he apply d himſelf to get a Name by Methods 
ſuitable to his Condition? But M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
ville is deceiv'd if he thinks that ſo ſoon is a Man 
of Learning begins to be ill at eaſe in the World, 
he becomes more ſupple, more civil, more ob- 
liging, and more affable for we every Day _ 
98 . ee 0 'F - 657 wigs y y * 
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with Men of Learning more uncivil, haughty, 


rough, and untractable, than the moſt ſnap 


W Man of Buſineſs. There are ſome good Qualities 


hich are never perfect when they are acquir'd , as the 
Duke de la for br Bas has obſerved. Of this 
Number is Kind-heartedneſs, Gentleneſs and Com- 
plaiſance. This Character which M. de la Bruyere 


gives his Philoſopher under his Name, or rather by 


making him ſpeak himſelf, is not a whit more 
Character, than it ought to be that of every Man 
of Senſe, who has a well-turn'd generous Soul. 
Now He is the true N who, deſiring to 
live ſocially in the World, finds no Difficulty in 
comprehending, that the beſt Thing he can do, is 
to endeavour to gain the Friendſhip of Men by all 
manner of good Offices. His Advances are not 
loſt. He ſoon reaps the Fruit thereof with Inte- 
reft. Which ſhews, by the way, that inſtead of he- 
ing frighten'd, or ev'n bluſhing at the Name of Philoſo- 
pber, there's no Man in the World who ought not to have 
a very ſtrong Tincture of Philoſophy. For, as M. de 
L Brujere ſays, (from whom I borrow this Refle- 
ction Philoſophy befits all the World: 'The Practice of 
it is uſeful to all Ages, all Sexes, and all Conditions. 


VI. This Pault committed here by M. de Vigneul- 
Marville,voluntarily or thro'Ignorance,of takingHi- 
ſtorically and Literally what M. de la Bruyere meant 
of every ſtudious Man who takes care to cultivate 
his Reaſon, gives him a freſhOccaſion of declaiming 
upon what M. de la Bruyere ſays elſewhere, under 
the Perſon of Antiſthenes, to repreſent the lamen- 
table Condition of many famous Authors, who, 


as Boileay lays, 


Are not @ bit the Plumper for their Fame. 
es "of 
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1 7 5 if M. d. la Bruyeres Circumſtances in the 
d were none of the eaſſeſt, as M. ds, Vigneul. 
9 8 aur: us, he is the more to be valu d for 
Haring nd Means to cultivate his Mind, and to 
ork b nderſtanding to that Degree of Perfe- 
Aion, bich he did, in Spite of thoſe Diſtractions 
and Chagrins which are occaſion'd by the indifpen- 
Hble Neceflity of providing for the ordinary Gall: 
of Lite. | "Twas, no . other than what has Ha 
Yen 1d to many lebrated Writers , who, to th 
ame 55 their Fes (of which they were the O 
1 have ivd in an extteme Miſery... 
Fg Mervile himſelf gives. us 4 brett 
11 © choſe indigent Scholars ; arid 1 
1 porting Wicihtheir isfortune, he feenis touch 
With i ite às Appears from what he tells us o M. dy 
Wer. Why has he not the fame. Hump ity for 
M. de la 15 ere: This Critic ſeems to inlult Hini 
thus, mere 11 to have an Occaſion to tell us, that he 
was,a forc uthor, I know not what M. 5 Vig- 
gas reg means by a Ford Author. But form 


Part, I ſhould. think thoſe Writers may be call'd ſo 


who compoſe nothing themſelves, thoſe G 
lers of Trumpery , little Tales, and thread-bare 
Jeſts, and which any other has as much Right to 
trauſcribe as they ; Authors made in haſte., who 
Bay nothing but What mi hit have Fl ſaid better, 

ole Nile full of Blunders and paultry proverbial 

raſes, 155 nothing in it that's exact, polite, 


lively and 8 in a word, who are always 


ready to Pan ew Books with nothing New in 
them. 1 need not tell the Reader I mean thoſe 


Pocks which terminate in Aua, or which without 
being ſo terminated are perfectly like them. 1 

1500 not whether ſuch Gentlemen who for ſome 
time have delug'd the Bookſellers Shops with theſe 


Sort of Performances, are all Forc'd Authors, as * 
c 


de Vigneul-Marville phraſes it; but one Thidg'k; 
very ſure of, that ngrhing but ere WYRHe" 0 
excuſe them, from thus proſtituting their Reputa- 
tion by ſuch boyiſh Compilations. of the 77 
'# dull Book is pardonable in any, 'tis only in thoſe Me- 
ches who write for Bread, ſays, Moliere in his Milag- 


ö thrope. oh 7 Nen SR _ Page” 
Aud ev'n this's no ve good Excuſe, if we with 
believe Father-Tirteron,” who in Bs FSA d 
fins and Juvenal ſays pleaſantly. That in; Point, 
Printing, a Mam ſhould never be preſs 4 t6 it, fer all the 
Reaſons inthe World": vo, not for the, ſaving of bis Life. 
Becauſe the Public has 'with Ttidlgence. Teceiy'd 
ſome * Sayings; which, Uropp'd from, certain g rear 
Men in Converſation, and which have been pub- 
lih'd after their Deaths; Now, forſgoth, no Aj 
thor can, die but thete is preſently printed a 91 
jection of the fine Things he had been 5420 to 
ſpeak during his Life: And ſome even take the 
Painz to maketheſe So ft of Collections in their 
own proper and private Names, for fear no bod) 
ſhould think of performing this Devoir to them af- 
ter their Deaths. Tis wiſely done of them: For 
elſe Who would have thought of putting to their 
Account ſo many beautiful Sentences of Socrates, 
Ari ſtippus, Protagoras, Antiſtbenes, — with which 
they fill thoſe Collections, but which might have 
been ſeen long before in Diogenes Laertius, in Pla- 
tarch, or to be ſure in the Polyanthea? Others, 
more cunning, change the Title. They know 
that nothing more eaſily impoſes on the Public 
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than a ſpecious Title; and that a Book which lay 
mouldring in the Shops, has\ ſold to Admiration 
under a new Name. And therefore ſeeing that 
the Public begins to nauſeate Books that end in A- 
na, they take care to avoid that Termination in 
the Titles which they give to their Productions. 
But all this does not leſſen their Ana- ſnip; that is, 
they are precipitate Compoſitions, full of uncer- 
tain Facts, idle Stories, Deciſions ill grounded, or 
. utterly deſtitute of Proof, and flat Jeſts , or ſuch 
as one has met with a hundred Times elſewhere. 
Such Authors as theſe may juitly be call'd Forc d 
Authors, but not ſuch who have the genuine pene- 
trating Wit of M. de Ila Bruyere, and who write 
with ſo much Exactneſs, Vivacity, and Delicacy, 
as that Excellent Man does. Now if among this | 
Sort of Compilers there are ſome who are not 
fere d through Neceſſity to publiſh ſuch kind of Col- 
lections made in haſte , without Choice or Diſ- 
cretion, they are but the more blameable for that ; 
and when they were preparing them for the Preſs, - 
they ſhould have been told what the AMiſanthr 
ſays to Orontes, in Moliere, Be ruld by me, reſiſt t 
Temptation; Let the Public be depriv'd of theſe Ammſe- 
mem: And whatever Sollicitations you may have, do 
not quit the Name you bear at Court, of a worthy Gentle- 
man, in order to be dubb'd, by à covetous Printer, with 
that of aridiculous wretched Author. 


But I muſt return to M. de Vigneul-Marville, for 
fear he ſhou'd think himſelf neglected. 


VII. After having ſaid, tho God knows upon 
what Grounds , that M. de la Bruyere was a Ferre d 
Aathor, he tells us, that at length bis Merit, illuſtrated 
by his Sufferings, has ſhone out to the World. Men have 
open d their Eyes, adds he; Virtue has been ound to be 
18 ä Faun 
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Firtue, and M. de la Bruyere changing his Fortune, 
= has likewiſe chang'd hy Charatter. 5 no longer a 
© :imorous Author, bumbling himſelf in his low Condition; 
= He's above the World, and, approaching to the Sum, de- 
WW [piles thoſe who deſpis'd him, and diſcovers their Shame 
i Narration. *The World mutinys againſt 
& a Man that begins to grow in Repute ; thoſe he 
© eſteems his Friends hardly pardon a growing 
« Merit, or the firſt Report that ſeems to give him 
*© a Share of the Glory they poſſeſt ; they hold out 
© to Extremity, till the Prince has declar'd him- 
&* ſelf by Recompences : Then they immediately 
© congratulate him, and from that Day he takes 
6“ Place as a Man of Merit. That is to ſay in plain 
Words, continues our Cenſurer, that the Acadamy 
was forc'd to admit M. de la Bruyere, and conſented to 
it, becauſe the Time foretold by M. Peliſſon was come, 
Viz. That the Academy, through an unaccountable Policy, 
forbearing to make Advances and to go out and meet 
Great Men in order to introduce them into their Society, 
wou'd ſuffer themſelves to be ſway'd byIntereſt and Bribes, 
and wou'd in Spite of themſelves, grant That to Favour, 
which it refus'd to grant, out of Choice , to Capacity and 
Merit. © + An admirable way of Arguing, this! 
Ah, M. deVigneul-Marville , you 're a deſperate 
Fencer at Criticiſm ! How I pity poor M. de ls 
** Bruyere for having You to his Enemy! Give 
me leave, Sir, to ſpeak to you in the Words of 
Eliſa to Climene in the Critique de Þ Ecole des femmes ; 
for you admirably well a& the Part of that cele- 
brated Precieuſe : || You, like her, have a Penetration, 


LO 
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which er bers baue not; You are offended with the Shadow 
of Things, and can give a criminal Meaning to the maſt 
innocent Expreſſions. Forgive the Application. But 
barring Raillery, how comes this dangerous Cri- 
tic to poiſon, us with ſuch Innocent Words as thoſe 
which he quotes out of M. de la Bruyere's Book ? 
Who reveal'd to him that thoſe Words muſt be un. 
derſtood of M. de la Bruyere, more than of any o- 
ther Perſon who begins to. grow in Repute in the 


Þ World? Did M. de la Bruyere tell it him as a Secret? 
x But how ſhou'd he do it, ſince in his Speech to the 
g Academy he declares expreſly , and without Equi- 


vocation, that he made uſe of no Mediation to be 

admitted into that Body? Your Voices alone , ſays he 

. to thoſe Gentlemen, your Voices ever free and arbitra- 
* ry, afferd à Place in the French Academy : Tou have 
= granted it me, Gentlemen, and with ſo good a Grace, [0 
, unanimous a Conſent, that I owe and will bold it by the 
ſole Tenure of your good Pleaſure : It was neither bigh 
Station, nor Credit, nor Riches, nor Authority, nor Fa- 
wvour , that cou d Influence you, I am without all theſe 
Things.. 1 want every Thing, A Book which for its 
Singularity met with ſome Succeſs, and the falſe and ma- 
licicus Applications e f might bade dose me 4 Pres 
judice in ibe Minds of Per/ons leſs equitable and pene-" 
rrating than your ſelves , was all the Mediation which I 
made uſe of, and which you accepted, Can any Man 
believe that M. de la Bruyere wou'd have ſpoken in 
this manner, if he had been admitted into the A- 
cademy at the Recommendation of his Prince? 
Wou'd it not have been an unpardonable Boldneſs 
and Ingratitude? If M. de Vigneul-Marville had 
read M. de la Bruyere's Speech, tis likely he wou'd 
not have pronounc d ſo confidently, that he ow'd his 
Reception into the Academy, to the King's Favour. 
But [ miſtake, he had read it, and faw that M. de 
Is Bruycre declares plainly, That he employ'd no Medi- 


ation 
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ation to he admitted inte the French Academy but on 

* he Sin ularity of his 8 Theſe are M. de Vi ew 11 
Marvi/lc's own, WO» PAs 348. of; his Mot | 15 
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1. 
does not yield for ſo ſmall a Matter. 4s A. de la. 
WBruyere, adds he, ſays the contrary in bu CHAd-, 
I RACTERS , and owns it was thro" the King's Favour, » 
wha declaring himſelf for him, made others do the like ;_ 
T hold to that Expreſſion, which being the firſt that came 
into bis Head, ought, according to the Rules, to be the beſt. 
I believe it would puzzle M. de Vigneul-Marville to 
prove that the Paſſage in the CHARACTERS, , 
where he ſaw thoſe Words, was not printed till af- 
ter M. de la Bruyere was admitted into the French A- 
cademy. Every Body riſes againſt a Man that 
begins to grow in Repute. ; Thoſe he eſteems 
his Friends, hardly pardon a growing Merit: 
* They hold out to Extremity till the Prince has 
* declar'd himſelf by Recompences That is, to 
ſay, wit bout a Figure „ if we will believe M. de Vig-- 
neui-Marville, till the Academy was fore d to receiue M. 
de la Bruyere, What a Fall is here | Good God, 
what an Explication! Wou'd not one ſay, that a. 
Place in the Academy was as goed as a Govern , 
ment of a Province? He does well to ſay without: 
4 Figure: For otherwiſe, who wou d ever have ta- 
ken it into his Head, that the Ward Recompence . 
meant a Place in the French Academy? But for 
whom does this ſevere Critic take us? Does he 
think himſelf the only Man who has read the H- 
ftory of the Academy, whereby every body may ſee 
That the Advantages , granted to the Members of 
that illuſtrious Society, are only to be exempred from 
Watch and Ward, Guardianſhips, Executorſhips, and to 
enjoy the Benefit of appointing Commifſſaries to follow any 
Law-Suit they, may have depending in the Provinees;re- 
mote from Paris? Theſe are ſuch 3 
that 
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that M. Pediſſon is amaz'd they did not ask, beſides 
theſe Privileges, an Exemption from Taxes, which 
in all Probability they * have obtain 'd without 
Difficulty. But ſuppoſe the Place of an Academic 
were one of the moſt conſiderable in the King- 
dom; where is M. de la Bruyere mention'd in the 
Paſſage quoted by M. de Vigneul-Marville? What is 
there There that can be apply'd to him more than 
to any other Man of Merit whom the King thinks 
fit to raiſe to ſome important Poſt ? Is there no 
Man in France but M. de la Bruyere, whoſe ſhining 
Qualities have expos'd them to Envy , ſo ſoon as 
they have begun to break out to the World? If fo, 
our Age is a great deal more reaſonable than the 

receding ones , which furniſh us with ſo many 
Fxamples of an ill-natur'd Jealouſy. 


I have a little too much enlarg'd upon this Ar- 
ticle: For, only propoſing rhe Grounds of M. de 
Vigneul-Marville's Criticiſm,had been enough to de- 
monſtrate the Weakneſs of it. But I was deſirous 
to ſhew by this Example, into what Inconveniences 
theſe lance Cenſurers run themſelves, who, at 
any rate, are for crying down ſuch Perſons or Wri- 
tings as have not the good Forcune to pleaſe them. 
Blinded by this Prejudice, they take every thing 
the wrong Handle, Cenſure at random the m 
innocent Expreſſions, boldly condemn the beſt Pla- 
ces of a Work without giving themſelves the Trou- 
ble to underſtand them, and thereby expoſe them- 
ſelves to the Cenſure of all the World. 


* Ceci sadreſſe 2 wort, &c. 
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8 Order, who, being good for nothing your ſelves, 
make it your principal Buſineſs, to Bite others. 
Vou torment your ſelves to no manner of pur- 


Marks of their Rage upon ſo many excellent 


Steel, Diamond. 


Bruyere, cannot have more Solidity than what we 
humble in Appearance, nor more haughty in Reality than 


Boldneſs and Confidence. People may refuſe to give 
* my Writings their juſt Recompence ; but can- 
* not leſſen their Reputation: Or if they ſhou'd, 
** What will hinder me from deſpiſing it? As M. 
de Vigneul- Marville quotes theſe Words, they can't 
be apply'd to any but M. de la Bruyere, But, as 1 
ſaid before, Who has reveal'd to this ſharp- ſighted 
Critic, that M. de la Bruyere meant himſelf, and not 
as well any other Philoſopher, who, laſhing the Vi- 
es of Mankind in order to their Amendment, has 
a Right to deſpiſe thoſe that make it their Study to 
run down his Works ? A Man need only read the 
vhole Paſſage to be convinc'd that it ought to be 
underſtood in this latter Senſe. Tis ſomewhat too 
ong to be tranſcrib'd here. You will find it in the 
2th Chap. Of FUDGMENT. But if our 
enſurer will at any Rate have theſe Words be ap- 
plicable to M. de la Bruyere himſelf, I don't ſee that 
hey contain any thing very extravagant, if they 
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ce This is addreſs'd to You, Spirits of the laſt 


poſe. Do you think that your Teeth leave any, | 
© Works? No, No; They are, to You, Braſs, 
VIII. What our Cenſurer adds as a finiſhing 
Stroke to the pretended Character of M. de la 


have already confuted, ſince tis built on the ſame 
Foundation. No Philoſopher; ſays he, was ever more 


M. de la Bruyere. He gets. aſtride his Great Horſe + 
and in proportion as be riſes, he, ſpeaks with the greater 


de taken in their true genuine Senſe, It is manifeſt, 
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by thoſe Perſons who go about to leſſen the Repu- 
tation of a Book, we are to underſtand thoſe envi- 
ous People, who only a& ſo out of mere Spite, as 
appears from the wretched Arguments they make 
uſe of to compaſs their Ends. Now what better 
Courſe can a Man take in this Caſe, than to con- 
temn their vain Inſults ? And conſequently, if M. 
de la Bruyere was ever expos'd to the Hatred of ſuch 
Men, why might he not ſay, You cannot leſſen the 
** Reputation 1 my Writings by your flat Witticiſms, 
* or by the wrong and malicions Applications you 
make of my Words? But if you ſhou'd for a 
* while impoſe on the Public by your Calumnies 
© and odious ill-grounded Reflexions, Ibo ſhall bin- 
* der me from deſpiſing you? You expect perhaps that 
© I ſhou'd give my ſelf the Trouble to Anſwer you. 
But you're miſtaken. That wou'd be giving a 
Weight to your empty Reaſonings. I rather 
* chuſe to look on 'em with Contempt, as they 
| % deſerve.” Allowing that M. de la Bruyere had 
4 expreſt himſelf in this manner, or that what he 
| does fay is capable of ſuch a Meaning, yet how 
| does he deſerve Cenſure ? Is it not certain, that 
1 upon many Occaſions tis a laudable Pride not to 
| value the ineffectual Niblings of Envy? This was 
the Conduct obſerv'd by M. Boileau: And yet who 
blames that Great Man for chuſing rather to enrich 
the Public with New Pieces, than to waſte his Time 
in refuting all thoſe impertinent Criticiſms which 
were at firſt made on the Works he publiſh'd 2 And 
who does not wiſh that the famous M. Arnaud had 
employ'd himſelf to better Purpoſe than in argu- 
ing with his Adverſaries, in which he ſp2nt the beſt 

Part of his Life? 
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made of his Perſon without any Appearance of 
Reaſon, he wou'd have made no other Reply than 


of M. De la BRUYERE. 


But to return to M. Yigneal-Marville : May we 
not truly ſay, that, if M. de la Bruyere had ſeen this 
odious Portrait which that dangerous Critic has 


that, * Thoſe who without knowing ms, think evil of us, 


F do Us no harm : Tu not Us they attack, ti the Phan- 
tom of their own Imagination? For, as 1 have ſhewn, 


there is nothing in all this pretended Picture that 
is copy'd after Nature : The whole Piece being 


drawn at Random, and without any Reſemblance 


of the Original, which the Painter intended to re- 
preſent. 


- 


But enough of the Perſon of M. de la Bruyere t 
Now let us ſee what our Critic finds amiſs im his 
Writings, 


a — — 
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" M. de lu Bruyere f own Words, Ch. 12. 
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Of M. de la Bruyere's Book, entitul d 4 | 
The CHARACTERS: Or the 
Mamners of the Preſent Age. % 


J. 8 Averring were Proving, never was Book 
better criticiz'd than that of M. de la Bruyer: Wl 
has been by M. de Vigneul-Marville. But ſince every 
Man who ſets up for a Critic, becomes a Party in 
the- Cauſe, his Evidence goes for nothing before 
| the Tribunal of the Public. After ſuch a Man has 
| declar'd that ſuch or ſuch an Author diſpleaſes him, 
| tis no longer neceſſary that he ſhou d tell us in dif- 
| ferent Places and in different Manners, that he 
condemns his Thoughts, Style or Expreſſions. We 
know it already. All that is expected from him is, 
to demonſtrate clearly and ſolidly that ſuch or ſuch 
a Paſlage of the Book he pretends to animadvert 
upon, is worthy of Condemnation. 
I know very well that ſeveral learned Men have 
contracted a Habit of Retailing their own pri- 
vate Opinions without ſupporting them by any 
Proof. But that was not the Way they gor their 
Reputation by. On the contrary, twas a Fault they 
were always blam'd for by all Men of Senſe in the 
Republic of Literature. *Tis likewiſe true, that 
many learned Men, who at this day write in Latin 
are pretty forward to excuſe this Method, becauſe 
they not unwillingly imitate it: But Men of ſound 
Senſe can't away with it: And particularly thelc 
Magi- 
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Magiſterial Airs are not to be born in Workswrit- 
een in the Vulgar Tongue. An Example of this 
as been ſeen in France in M. Dacier's Tranſlation ' 
pf Horace. That Critic being willing to recommend 
nis Author and the Notes with which (as Father 
$07 arteron ſays pleaſantly ) he has block'd him up, is 
eternally putting us in Mind that this is admirable, 
incomparable, inimitable . . . and that ſuch a Paſ- 
ſage is to be read thus, that no Body ever rightly 
Wexplain'd That other Paſſage, that tis capable of no 
other Senſe, that it muſt be underſtood ſo and fo, 
let all the Commentators, Ancient or Modern, ſay 
what they pleaſe, . .. . Cc. But by theſe Maſter- 
like Deciſions, that learned Critic has expos'd him- 
ſelf to the Raillery of all the World : For, as Father 
Tarteron very well obſerves, nothing diſobliges or ſhocks 
a Reader more than that Poſitive, Abſolute, and oftentimes 
Groundleſs Air of Authority, which is ſeen to tyrannize 
in certan Books. 
And indeed ſuch a Criticiſm, void of Proofs, is 
of no manner of uſe. What ſignifies it for me to 
know that ſuch a Thought or ſuch a Work diſplea- 
ſes you, if I'm ignorant of the Reaſons for which 
you condemn it? For inſtance, I have been lately 
eading the Voyage to the World of Deſcartes, compos'd 
dy Father Daniel; and was charm'd with the Sim- 
plicity of his Style, Purity of his Expreſſion, and 
ore eſpecially the Solidity of his Arguments. But 
M. de Vigneul-Marville thinks fit to publiſh in Print 
hat * the Author of that Book is an inſipid Buffon. 
m I oblig'd, upon ſight of this airy Deciſion, to 
lurrender up my,own Judgment, and embrace the 
Opinion of M. diYicncul-Marville ? I don't believe 
ne himſelf will preſume to exact any ſuch thing of 
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- Melanges d' Hiſt. p. 152, 
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| ſo ſhort and eaſy, that, in following it, the beſt 


directly contrary : So that by Criticiſing in this 


the Marquis in the Play call'd the Critick of the School 


me. But if he did not think to inſtruct ſome-body 
by this Criticiſm, why did he make it? Why throw. 
away his Time? The Author of the Dialogues of 
the Dead ſays wittily, That as lazy as he u, be wou'd BY 
engage, were he well paid fort, to criticiſe all the Books i 
that are written, Tho it ſeems to be a pretty extenſtve 
Employment, adds he, I'm certain I ſhou'd have Time 
enough to be idle. But that Judicious Author wou'd i 
have liked the Employment much better, if he had 
berhought himſelf of this other Method of Criti- 
ciſing, wherein a Man ſuppoſes what he pleaſes 
without troubling himſelf to prove it: A Method 


Books may be anſwer'd without taking the Pains fo 
much as to read them. Tis true, ſuch a Criticiſm 
is liable to this ſmall Inconvenience; that as it is 
eaſily made, ſo tis eaſily deſtroy'd. For there's no 
body but has a Right to hiſs at all ſuch naked, un- 
{upported Deciſions, and to oppoſe to them others 


manner, a Man is no forwarder at the Upſhot than 


of Women ; who being reſolv'd to run down that 
Piece, fancy'd he did Wonders by ſaying in-the 
Tone of a Maſter, He thought it —— to the laſt 
Degree execrable, what they call Execrable. But he was 
ſoon giv'n to underſtand, that this Deciſion of his 
tended to juſt nothing at all, by being anſwer'd, 
And I, dear Marquzs, think Your Judgment execrable. 
Every poſitive Cenſurer, who expects to be believ'd 
upon an ipſe dixi, ought to be anſwer'd in the ſame 
manner: For if he takes the liberty to reject the 
Sentiment of another, without Ping any Reafon, 


every Man has a Right to reject his with the ſame 
Freedom. | 3 


n 
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If M. de A had thought of this, he 
had apply'd himſelf more than he has done, to 
prove particularly and rationally, that M. de Ia Bru- 
eres BOOK is full of falſe Thoughts, obſcurely 
and ill expreſt, inſtead of telling us in general, 
that, if M. de la Bruyere had choſen 4 good Style, 
written with Purity, and made bi Portraits more perfect, 
no Man cou d have diſeſteem'd his Book without Injuſtice ; 
that, he uſes fore d TranſPoſitions ; that, he has ns 
regular Stile ; that, he writes at Random , employing 
far-fetch'd Expreſſions for very common Things ; and 
that, when he means to ſpeak of more exalted Matters, 
he weakens them by vulgar Expreſſions , and makes the 
ſtrong and the weak provel alike ; that, he inceſſantly 
aims at a Sublime , which he does not underſtand , and 
which he ſometimes places in Things, ſometimes in Words, 
without ever catching that Point of Unity , which recon- 
ciles Words with Things, in which conſiſts the whole Se- 
cret and Fineſſe of this marvellous Art. But to what 
Purpoſe ſerve all theſe looſe wild Aſſertions, if they 
are not ſubſtancially prov'd by inconteſtable Exam- 
les? I much eſteem all the good Things which M. de 

a Bruyere has drawn from our good Authirs , conti- 
nues our Critic, with the ſame Air of a Maſter, 
who expects to be believ'd on his Word; but I don't 
eſteem the Manner of his introducing them. I rather 
wiſh he had giv'n them to us juſt as be found them, in- 
ſtead of darkening them as he does, with bis Fargon. I 
commend the good Intention he had to reform the Manners 
of the preſent Age, by diſcovering its weak Sides; but 1 


hs own Imagination, rather than in the Manners them- 
ſelves; and that by ſtraining every Thing he repreſents, be 
ſhou'd draw Pictures from bus own Head, and not after 
the Life, as the Subject requires, I don't deſpiſe the 
Rules for well-writing , which M. de la Bruyere pro- 
duces in his Characters; but then I can't endure to ſee him 
D 4 violate 


can by no means approve his ſeeking theſe weak Sides in 
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wvidlate thoſe Rules which are founded on Good Senſe, to 
follow the Irregularities of a Capriciom Genius. To 
conclude, I praiſe the Deſign of M. de la Bruyere : It 
isa bold one, a very bold one, and ſuch as the Public 
migbt bave receiv'd ſome Benefit from; but I do not ſtick 
to ſay, that this Deſign is not executed in a Maſterly Man- 
ner, and that the Undertaker u not, by far, equal to the 
Greatneſs of the Enterprize. A dreadful Charge! but 
whatdo we learn from all this? No earthly Thing 
but that M. de Vigneul-Marwville does not approve of 
M. de la Bruyere's Book; fo that all who eſteem'd 
this. Book before they read this Criticiſm, may ſay 
to him, This then i the Fudgment You make of the CH A- 
RACTERS OF THE AGE; Very well; Now, Sir, 
e, on the other Hand, think Your Judgment utterly ri- 
diculous and groundleſs, We ſhould not, *tis true, be 
cer the wiſer for this Counter-Criticiſm neither, 
but M. de Vigneul- Marville wou'd have no juſt Cauſe 
ro complain of it. For he has no more Reaſon to 
contradict theſe Gentlemen, than they have to 
flight his Criticiſm, which is not warranted by any 
Authority but his own. This is what M. de Vigneul- 
Marville ought to have guarded againſt, eſpe- 
cially ſince in moſt of the Things which hes ſays 
againſt the Characters of the Age, he enters into Di- 
ſpute with M. Menage. For if he had Reaſon not to 
yield to the Authority of that Learned Man, ought 
not he to have ſuppos'd, that they who ſhou'd read 
his Criticiſm, wou'd no more value his Authority, 
than he does that of the Menagiana? And this, by 
the way, ſhews very plainly the Uſefulneſs of thoſe 

naked Deciſions, which People take upon them to 
crowd into thoſe Books which end in Aua and o- 
ther Works form'd on the ſame Model. . 
Theſe general Reflections might almoſt ſuffice 
to deſtroy what M. Vigneul- Marville has thought fit 
to r againſt M. de {a Brujere's Book; for mt 
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W of his Remarks are either grounded upon his 
WW own bare Authority, which in this Caſe ought not 


co be reckon'd as any thing; or elſe upon the Sup- 


poſition he makes grata and without Proof, that 
re Book he pretends to criticize is a Senſeleſs Book. 


his is what we are now going to ſee, Article by 
Article. But as it is of ſmall Concern to the Pub- 
lic, to know that a Book can be refuted, unleſs. 


& this Refutation inſtructs them in ſomething, I ſhall 
WT cndcavour to demonſtrate by Reaſon, the contra- 
W ry of what M. Vigneul- Marville has barely advanc'd 
WJ wichour Proof. 


II. M. de la Bruyere concludes his Book with theſe 
Words: If theſe Characters don t take , I ſhall wonder 


at it : And if they do take, I ſhall wonder at that too. 
The Variety and Uncertainty of Men's Judgment 
is ſo great, that M. de la Bruyere might very well 
{peak thus of a Work, wherein he had endeavour'd 
to give a genuine Repreſentation of the Manners 
of his Age. For, believing on the one Hand, that 
he had faithfully executed his Deſign, ( otherwiſe 
he ought not to have publiſh'd his Book) he might 
well wonder at the Miſcarriage of a Book, which 
contain'd nothing but Truths, almoſt as obvious to 
every body as to himſelf ; and on the other Hand, 
conſidering the Fantaſticalneſs and extreme Diffe- 
rence of Human Judgments , he cou'd not bur be 
ſurpriz'd , if thoſe Truths ſhou'd happen to be re- 
liſh'd by the Generality of Readers. This I take 
to be the true Meaning of that Sentence which 
M. de Vigneul. Marville will have to be ambiguous, 
Be it ſo, or no, tis with this he begins the Cen- 
lure he thought fit ro paſs upon M. de la Bruyere's 
Book. If theſe Characters dont take , ſays M. de la 
Brayere, I ſhall wonder at it: And if they do take, I 
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| ' ſhall wonder at that too. For my Part, * ſays M. de 
| Pigneul-Marwville, I ſhall wonder at it too. As much 
| as to ſay , He does not much approve of thoſe 
| Characters. With all my Heart. But if he was 
| reſolv'd to let the Public know this, he ought, at 
| the ſame time, to have diſcover'd to them his Rea- 
ſons for it, ſuppoſing modeftly that the Public are 
not very ſollicitous to be inform'd about his Diſ- 
taſtes; and this is what he has not done, as I think, 

and hope to demonſtrate in the remaining Part of 
| | theſe few Sheets. 1 however frankly confeſs, adds 
| : M. de Vigneul-Marville, that M. de la Bruyere's Book 
| 
| 


% of a Nature to incite the reading it. In all Ages They 
> who have written againſt the Manners of their Age, have 
met with Readers in great Numbers, and favourable 
Readers too, becauſe of the Inclination moſt People have 
for Satire, and the Pleaſure they feel in ſeeing their Neigb- 
bours Defetts laid open, while their own are conceal d, 
ev'n from themſelves. Tho" Barclay's Euphormio 
touches the Vices of the Courts of Europe, only in gene- 
ral, and but ſlightly, yet hu Book has been greedily read, 
and is ſo to this Day. The ſame may be ſaid of the Gi- 
ges , the Genius Szculi , and other the like Books. 
No wonder then if M. de la Bruyere' Charatters have 
bad ſuch a Run, and bore Nine Editions, ſince, entring 
into a Detail of the Vices of the preſent Age , be chara- 
cteriſes All bath of Court and City, who are tainted with 
any of thoſe Vices. The moſt malicions Curioſity catches 
at it, as it does at all thoſe Libels and] Writings 
which ſuppoſe Keys for the underſtanding them. The City 
bas a ſtrange itching to be inform d of the Vices of the 
Court: The Courtiers on their Side love to caſf their 
Eyes down on the Vices of the Citizens, to make them- 
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£1 ſelves merry with them $ and the Comuntrey & inconcei- 
= wably greedy to bear the ſcandalous News of both Court 
2d City. 


4 So then 'tis ſolely to the Inclination moſt Men 
X have for Satire, that M. de la Bruyere's Book is be- 
bolden for that general Approbation it has met with 
in France, where it has been printed no leſs than Nine 
Times, and will doubtleſs be ſtill printed-on for the 
ſame Reaſon. From this bleſſed way of arguing, 
it wou'd follow, that the Satires of Horace, Perſius, 
Juvenal, Regnier, Boileau, &c. neither were nor 
are eſteem'd upon any other Account, than for the 
Pleaſure moſt Men take in entertaining themſelves 
with the Vices of Others. But with M. de Vigneul- 
Marville's good leave, the Caſe is not ſo. Men 
admire thoſe Authors, becauſe they are full of Wit, 
and the ſeveral Portraits they draw of Human Er- 


rors, exact, their Raillery fine, ſolid, and agree- 


ably expreſt. .... And whenever they fall upon 
praiſing what is Praiſe-worthy, as they very often 
do, the Reader is as much affected by thoſe Elogi- 
ums, as with the Satirical Strokes with which their 
Works are interſpers'd. 


Becauſe we every Day hear, from the Pulpit, 
general Maxims upon moſt Subjects, therefore” 
ſome Writers form themſelves. upon the ſame Me- 
thod of Reaſoning, which teaches nothing. For 
commonly ſpeaking, if thoſe general Maxims be 
taken rigorouſly and in the full Extent of the 
Terms made uſe of to expreſs them, they are falſe ; 
And if they are conſider'd in a looſe indefinite 
Senſe, they are of no Uſe, and ſay no more than 
what every body knows already. This is eaſily 
ſeen in the Point before ns. Tis certain Men 
haye Malice; eycry body agrees it. But can ir 
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from thence be concluded, that this Malice go- 
verns all their Judgments ? No. If Men 
have Spitefulneſs, they have likewiſe good Senſe. 
If they laugh at the Picture of a Fool, a Miſer, a 
Coward , a Coxcomd .. Tis not always 
becauſe they love to be diverted at another's Ex- 
pence, but becaule there is repreſented to them an 
Idea of thoſe different Characters in lively and na- 
tural Colours, which never fails to pleaſe. A 
Proof of this is , that theſe Portraits divert them, 
tho* they have no Thoughts of applying them to 
any Original actually exiſting. For this Reaſon 
tis, Men love Comedy, wherein are ſeen Human 


Weakneſſes turn'd agreeably into Ridicule, without I 


thinking on any Perſon in the World, in whom 
they have obſerv'd the leaſt Likeneſs. For In- 
ſtance, when the Pit is diverted with ſeeing the 
Play of Tartuffe, no Man there ſets before his Eyes 
any one of his Acquaintance , whoſe Chara- 
&er reſembles. an Hypocrice : But the Picture 
of that Raſcal pleaſes them , becauſe all irs Fea- 
tures are well drawn , and admirably well ſuit the 
Character which the Poet deſign'd to give him. 
And this is the Reaſon why a Miſer is ſometimes 
diverted at the Repreſentation of a Miſer, of 
which he himſelf is the moſt perfect Original, 
and from whom oftentimes the Picture was 
drawn. 


Each Man à nicely ſhown in this new Glaſs, 
And ſmiles to think he i not meant the Aſs : 
A Mſer often laughs the firſt, to find 

A faithful Draught of bu own ſordid Mind: 


— 
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IE Fops are with ſuch Care and Cunning Writ, 
They like the Piece for which themſelves did ſit. 


But ſuppoſing that innate Malice helps us to 
find a Pleaſure in theſe Sort of Shows , 
and in the reading of Satirical Books, yet this 
ſame Malice is not conſtantly and generally fo 
great, as to blind the Judgment of the Majority of 
Men, and to make them reliſh all Sorts of Satire 
tho ever ſo impertinent. If that were fo, there 
had been preſery'd a thouſand ſtupid Libels full of 
Gall and Venom, which have been written in all 
Ages againſt the Greateſt Men. Never were fo 
many Satires ſeen as in the time of the League. But 
what's become of them? They are for ever vaniſh'd, 
unleſs it be the famous Catholicon of Spain, from whoſe 


vor rime bas not in the leaft drafted. Win 


ariſes this Diſtinction in Favour of that Piece? 
Is it from the Malice of Men, and their Love of 
Satire? No; But from the intrinſic Goodneſs of 
the Piece, which, as Father Rapin ſays, ſurpaſſes eve- 
ry Thing that has been written in that Kind theſe laſt A- 
ges. There is ſeen throughout that Work , adds that 
Learned Jeſuit, à certain Delicacy of Wit, which ſhines 
through the rude and groſs Cuſtoms of that Time : And 
the little Verſes of that Work are of a very fine and na- 
tural Character. This, I fay, is what has preſerv'd 
that Satire, and which made it ſo much eſteem'd 
the very Moment 'twas publiſh'd : For, as M. de 
Vigneul-Marwille ſays in his very curious Obſet- 
vations on that Piece, the Moment "twas publiſh'd, e- 
very Body was charm'd with it. | 


— 
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the Failings of others. This way of Arguing 


prov'd the Faults of it (which muſt be done) he 
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But without running ſo far back, how many Sa- 
tirical Libels were publiſh'd in France againſt Car- 
dinal Mazarin ? Nothing was then ſeen throughout the 
Town, ſays the + Hiſtory of thoſe Times, but Defa- 
matory Libels, Ballads, Satirical Verſes,  feign'd Storics, 
State Diſcourſes and political Debates, wherein Mazarin 
24s repreſented in the moſt: odious manner, and the Royal i 
Family it ſelf not much favour d. Here was Matter 
enough for the Malignity of Men: And yet of it 
ſelf it was not ſufficient to. give a Value to thoſe 
Libels, or prevent their falling into Oblivion. 

It is true, the Malice, the Paſſion, and the De- 
ſire of decrying the Perſons who are the Subject of 
a Satirical Work, may for a time keep up the Vogue 
of it. But if ic is dull and impertinent, the World 
grows weary of it almoſt as ſoon as of fulſom Pa- 
negyric. A thouſand ridiculous Pamphlets which 
were producd during the * laſt War, at Paris, 
Londen, Vienna, the Hague, Amſterdam, and other 
Places, are a good Proof of this. Tho' bought up 
and read with Eagerneſs for ſome Months, they 
were thrown aſide in a ſhort time, to make way 
for others, which being no better than the reſt, 
ſoon underwent the ſame Diſgrace. | 

When therefore a Satire is generally eſteem̃ d, 
tis not enough to ſay, in order to damn it, that 
this general Eſteem proceeds only from the Incli- 
nation Men have to make themſelves merry with 


can't be admitted, till a Satire, which has had a 
Currency for ſome time, comes to fink and be de- 
ſpis d. Then indeed, after a Man has manifeſtly 
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+ Hiſtory of the Prince of Conde, p. 325, 
* Begun 1688, ended 697. 
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Wmay ſay, that what kept up its Credit ſo long, 
notwithſtanding its Groſſneſs, was the ſpiteful 
leaſure Men took in diverting themſelves at the 
Coſt of thoſe whom it turn'd into Ridicule. And 
conſequently if M. 4e Vigneul-Marville does not 

like the Characters of the Age, tho? they are general - 
iyeſteem'd, he cannot (to juſtify his Diſlike ) rea- 
1 ſonably ſay, that "tis no wonder M. de la Bruyere's 
XCHARACTERS have had ſuch a Run, and bore Nine 
Editions, ſince, entring into a Detail of the Vices of the 
= preſent Age, be characterixes All, both of Court and Ci- 
9, who are tainted with any of thoſe Vices. For if M. 
de la Bruyere has well executed his Deſign, his Work 
cannot but be valu'd, like Boileau's Satires, and Mo- 
liere's Comedies: And if he has executed it other- 
wiſe than well, tis Matter of Amazement that his 


So that if M. de Vigneul-Marville is of Opinion, that 

M. de la Bruyere has miſrepreſented the Manners of 

his Age, he ſhou'd prove it by Reaſons drawn from 

the Work it ſelf, and not from the Malignity of 

Men, which of it ſelf is nor ſufficient to make 2 

CENT Satire keep its Ground for any conſidera- 
e time. 
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= But what plainly diſcovers, that this Book of 
(C baracters, does not owe the Approbation it has 
met with, to the extraordinary Paſſion which the 
City has to be acquainted with the Vices of the 
Court, to the Pleaſure which the Court takes in 
entertaining it ſelf with the Failings of the City, 


has to be inform'd of the ſcandalous News of Ei- 
ther; is, that the firſt Editions of M. de la Bruyere's 
Book went preſently off, tho it then contain'd ve- 
ry few of thoſe Characters which cou'd poſlibly be. 
apply'd to particular Perſons. 


Be- 


Book has been ſo long and ſo generally eſteem'd. 


nor to the inconceivable Greedineſs the Countrey 
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| Beſide, the Book is no leſs admir'd in foreign 
Countries than it is in France. It has perhaps 
been oftner printed at Bruſſels than Paris. Hol- 
land vends vaſt Numbers of them; and in England 
it is ſo univerſally liked, that IJ am inform'd there 
has been Six Editions evn of its Tranſlation. RB 
Have theſe People too a ſtrange Itching , as M. de 
Vigneul-Marville calls it, to be acquainted with the 
Vices of all thoſe of the French Nation who make 
any Figute at Paris or Verſailles? But how ſhou'd 
they come by that Curioſity towards Perſons whoſe 
very Names they are ignorant of 2 And how are 
they able to pick them out in the CHARACTERS 
OF THE AGE, wherein not only thoſe pretend- 
ed Perſons are not nam'd, but the Characters 
which are giv'n them contain nothing but what 
thoſe Foreigners may as well apply to a thouſand 
other People, as to thoſe whom ſome Folks fancy 
the Author had in his Eye ? An Engliſhman , for 
Example, opens M. de la Bruyere's Book, and there 
meets with this Character: Argira pulls off ber 
Glove to ſhew her white Hand; remembers very punctual- 
Iy to talk of ber little Shoe, that ſhe may be ſuppos d to 
have a little Foot ; ſhe laughs at things pleaſant or ſerious 
to ſhew her fine Set of Teeth : If ſbe diſcovers her Ears, 
tis becauſe they're well made; and if ſhe does not dance, 
"tis becauſe ſhe is not ell ſatisfy'd with ber Shape, which 

is ſomewhat too Square; She knows perfectly well what 
is for ber Intereſt, one thing only excepted , ſhe is always 
talking, and wants Wit. Muſt this Ewgliſhman needs 
apply himſelf to M. de 222 (for he, 
it ſeems, is the only Perſon fit to be conſulted in 
this Caſe ) to be inform'd what Perſon either of 
the Court or City M. de Ia Bruyere deſign'd to re- 
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Eyes round him, and he will find Perſons enough 
whom that Character fits. Which is ſufficient 
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preſent under the Name of Argjrs ? This is not 
neceſſary... He has no more to do than to caſt his 


to make him ſenſible that M. de I Bruyere has well 
deſcrib'd in this Place the Weakneſs and Bliridneſs 
of moſt People, who neglecting to look into their 


greateſt Defects, are very quick-lighted, to their 


WF leaſt good Qualities. 


Beſides, by M. de Vigneul-Marville's manner of 
Speaking of M. de la Bruyere's, Book, one wou'd 
ſwear he never read it. For by maintaining, as he 
does, that the great Succeſs-it meets with from the 
Public, proceeds merely from an ill-natur'd Plea- 
ſure which Men take in ſeeing their Neighbour's Faults 
laid open; he ſeems to 500 it to be no- 
thing but a Heap of Satyrical Portraits of the whole 
Town, as he expreſſes it. And yet nothing is leſs 
true than ſuch a Suppofition. For the Book does 
not only, almoſt throughout, conſiſt of ſolid Re- 
flexions, which ſolely reſpe& the Virtues or Vices 
of Men, without any reference to any Perſon what- 
ever, as will appear to every Man that will give 
himſelf the trouble to read it: But likewiſe moſt of 


the Draughts therein contain'd, can no more be 


apply'd to certain particular Perſons, than to 4 
Thouſand others whom M. de la Bruyere never ſaw : 
And ſome others (not a few) contain the Elogium 
of Perſons the moſt diſtinguiſh'd for Virtue or Me- 


.rit, that have appear'd in France towards the end of 


the XVIIch Century: Characters much more pro- 


per to excite the Envy of Men, than to awaken 


that il natur d Curioſity, which, according to M. de 
Figneul- Mayville, makes them find ſo great a Plea- 
lure in ſeeing their Neighbour's Failings detected, while 
their own are hid, even from themſelves , that it gives 
them a Reliſh for very flat and ſenſeleis Satires, ſuch 
as the Charatters of the Age. E Bur 
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But fince we are fall'n upon the Article of the 
Portraits which M. de la Bruyere has interſpers d 
in his Book, we ſhall tranſport hither all that our 
Critic ſays of them elſewhere, that we may make 
2 better Judgment thereof by ſeeing it all toge- 
ther. | 


II. M. de Vigneul-Merville begins to ſpeak of the 


Portraits which are ſpread throughout M. de la 


Bruyere's Book, by attacking with the utmoſt Intre- 


pidity the advantageous Judgment which was made 
of them by M. Menage in the Collection of rom 
aſcrib'd to him after his Death; under the Title of 
Menagiana, © M. de Ia Bruyere is wonderful, fays 
M. Menage, in hitting the Ridicule of Men, and 
* in revealing it.” He ſhou'd rather have ſaid con- 
cealing it, adds M. de Vigneul-Marville ; for M. de 
la Bruyere, by over-ffraining bimſelf to render Men ri- 
diculous, makes Chimera's and Sphinxes, which have m 
reſemblance. M. Menage, as fond as be is of bis M. de 
la Bruyere, 4 forc'd to own that hs Portraits are ſome- 
what loaded. He i mealy-mouth'd, and dares not ſay, as 
be truly might, that bis Portraits are too much loaded, and 
ſo unnatural, that moſt of them are without Originals 10 
match with them. When a Man paints from his Fancy, 
he may load his Draughts, and give a looſe to bis Imagi- 
nation : But when he draws from the Life, he ſhou'd copy 
Nature as ſhe really is, M. de la Bruyere, beſides that 
be works rather in Water-colours than Oyl, and does not 
under ſtand the diff:rent Tones, or the Union of Colours; 
and, generally ſpeaking, his Pictures are only sketch'd ou 
bas this further Miifortune, not knowing how to Defig" 
correctly, he ſpoils his Figures, and makes Monſters and 

Groteſco's of them, 
A pleaſant way of Criticizing this! He firſt begs 
the Queſtion, then repeats it a hundred Times and 
a hundred ſeveral Ways, without any Proof; *. 
% . N 2 ce - 
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3 afterwards falls ro Triumphing , as if he had 


eaſt School-boy might have done as much. M. de 
/;oncul- Marville has a Grudge againſt the Portraits 
Df M. de la Bruyere, and againſt M. Menage, who 
pproves of them. He declares it loudly, he is not 
nealy-mouth'd: But, in ſhort, all that he ſays to 
affle M. Menage, is, that he diſagrees with him in 
opinion about the Portraits which are found in 
NI. de la Bruyere's Book. A pretty Buſineſs this, to 
trouble the Public with! According to M. Menage, 
AN de la Bruyere & wonderful in hitting the Blind. ſide 
Alen, and in revealing it. Say rather in concealing it, 
plies M. de Vigneul- Marville, gravely. Ti true, con- 
inues M. Menage, M. de la Bruyere's Portraits are 
W/omerhat loaded; but yet they are natural. Will M. ds 
WV igneul- Marville allow this? By no means. Why 
When, ſay you, he will endeavour to refute it by 
enſible Examples or irrefragable Arguments. No 
uch Matter. He will content himſelf wich oppo- 
Wing to M. Menage à quite contrary Deciſion. A. 
e la Bruyere's Portraits, ſays he, are not only rco much 
oaded, but ſo unnatural, that moſt of them are without 
riginals to match with them, And becauſe ſome 
olks are uſed to aſſign the Victory to him who 
peaks moſt and laſt, M. de Vigreul-Aſurville, who 
s reſolwyl ro make the Experiment, ſays over and 
bver in different Words, that M. de Ia Bruyerc's Por- 
raits are ill contriv d, that they are Sketch'd, Mur- 
ed, that they are Monſters and Groteſcoes ; thus 
unningly borrowing the Terms of Art which few 
eople underſtand, the better to blind his Readers, 
dy ſhewing them that he underſtands theſe Matters, 


nany are apt to be impos'd upon by thoſe Docto- 
al Airs. They fancy that one who ſpeaks in ſuch 
| politive Manner, muſt have good Reaſons for 
324 what 


gnock'd down his Adverſary beyond recovery! The 


and can ſpeak of them knowingly. And indeed, too 
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what he advances. And yet it is no very certain 
Conſequence: For, on the contrary, thoſe who 

are furniſh'd with good Reaſons, haſten to lay them 

down ingeniouſly without waſting their Time in 
fruitleſs Words. But let us for a Moment ſuppoſe, 

that M. de Vigneul-Marville does not condemn M. d 

la Bruyere's Portraits without a Reaſon : Why does 

he not make that appear to others, which he ſees 

ſo plainly himſelf 2 Does he imagine all the World 

have the ſame Sentiments he has? That wou'd 

be having a good Opinion of Mankind. But why 

then did he ſquander his Ink and Paper in Publiſh- 

ing to us what he ſuppos'd was known to every 

body before he took the pains to write it down in 

his Mclanges d Hiſtoire & de Literature? And if he 
believ'd (as is moſt likely) that ſome People might 

be blinded in this particular, either through their 

cen Malignity, as he has already told us, or by the 
Authority of the Mrnagiana, as he will by and by 

* tell us; Why does he hide from us the good Res- 

ſons which he has to condemn M. de la Bruyere' 
Portraits, and which might ſerve to diſabuſe thoſe 

who admire them? © Oh, you'll ſay, M. de Vig- 

** neul-Marville's Deſign was to baffle the Menagians; 

* and his Authority is ſufficient for that; it ought 
certainly to prevail againſt a Collection that is 
net own'd, which at beſt is but a P@athumous 
Work, and which conſequently wants that Ex- 
actneſs of Expreſſion, and that Cloſeneſs of Rex- 
ſoning, which, generally ſpeaking, are only to 
* be met with in ſuch Writings as have been view 
* and review'd, and to which the Author has put 
* the laſt Hand.” Well, be it fo, let the Meli ngu 
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# Hiſtoire & de Literature carry it againſt: the Ana- 
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wand. | 
227 — did not M. de Vigneul-Marville in his Conſci- 
ence know, before he wrote his Book, that M. de 
Ja Bruyere's Book was approv'd of in France and Fo- 
reign Countries, that it was printed and reprinted 
before the Death of M. Aenage? Why then does 
ke content himſelf with telling us gravely, that the 
Portraits which are found in that Book are not na- 
tural, that they are skercb'd and murder d, that they 
ate Groteſcks and Monſters? Does he think that 
upon ſo formal a Determination, all who approv'd 
of M. de la Bruyere's Book, will renounce their Opi- 
nion to embrace his, and rather chuſe to take his 
Word than truſt their own Judgment ? Or does he 
give all theſe Deciſions for Proofs ? ] take him to 
be a Man of too much Senſe to be guilty of ſuch an 
Error: Tis his Buſineſs to inform us whether he 
does ſo or not. But, in the mean time I'm afraid 
ſome People will be apt to ſuſpe& he had nothing 
better to ſay, and that he has plainly ſhewn by his 
Example; that if M. de la Bruyere does not always 
Deſign correctly, yet he has pretty well Painted thoſe 
poſitive Cenſurers, who believe they are diſpens d 
with for giving a Reaſon for what they advance. 
The Portrait is this: I know not whether it be in 
IWater-colours or Oyl, M. de Vignenl- Marville ſhall judge 
of that himſelf. To SAT MODESTLY, that ſuch 4 
Thing is good or bad, and (N. B.) to give a Reaſon why 
it is ſo, requires a Man to be a Maſter of good Senſe and 
Language; tis no eaſy Matter. The ſhorteſt way is to 
declare in a poſitive Tone, either that it is execrable or 
wonderful, ; 

And here I ſhall obſerve (if I may be permitted 
to leave M. de la Bruyere's Cenſurer tor a Moment) 
thar nothing is more Sage than the Advice which 

| E 3 | a Learn- 
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a Learned Reman gave.to the Orators of his Time, 
* To look out for Things worthy the Attention of Learned 
and Senſible Men, before * caſt about for Words and 
Language to dreſs them in. Tis evident that Authors 
are yet more oblig'd to follow this Advice than 


they who ſpeak in Public; for whereas the latter 
may impoſe upon People by an agreeable Outſide, | Y 


by a charming Voice, handſome Geſture , lively 


and Patheric Pronunciation, which raviſh and en- 


chapt the Mind, by inceſſantly preſenting to it 
new Thoughts, which holding it continually in 
Suſpence, amuſe and bubble the Hearer, without gi- 
ving him time to examine them; the other, on the 
contrary, cannot expect to fix his Reader's Atten- 
tion, but by laying before him ſuch Thoughts as 
are noble, ſolid, exact, profound, and tending to 
one and the ſame End. Theſe are not Sounds 
which are loſt in Air, and preſently forgotten: 
They are Words which remain continually in 
Sight, which are compard, examin'd ſedately 
and in cool Blood, and whoſe Coherence or In- 
conſiſtence is eaſily ſeen. But as among our popu- 
lar Orators, commonly call'd Preachers, there are 
ſome who wou'd be hard put to't if they were 
not to mount the Pulpit till they had furniſh'd 
themſelves with Things capable of moving intelli- 
gent and clear-ſighred Men, it being cuſtomary 
with moſt of them to palm upon us whatever comes 
uppermoſt, at random and without any Preparati- 
on; fo likewiſe many a Book-maker wou'd be re- 
duc d to ſilence, if he were oblig'd not to take Pen 
in Hand till he hadfurniſh'd himſelf with Thoughts 
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* Volo prius habeat Orator rem de qui dicat, dignam auri- 
bus eruditis, quam cogitet quibus verbis quidq; dicat aut quo- 
modo. M. Tull. Cic. ad M. Brutum Orator. cap. 34. 


fit 
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at for the Entertainment of Men of Senſe. And 

Ewhence ſhou'd they have ſuch rational Thoughts, 
= ſince they very often venture upon writing on Fub⸗ 
eas w they do not underſtand themſelves. 
+ Such 4 one ſtarts up on @ ſudden , takes Pen, Ink and 
Paper, and without ever having bad @ Thought of it be- 
Pere, ſays to himſelf, I will write a Book, bo be has 
Vo other Talent for Writing but the Want of Fifty Piſtoles, 

=... . He will write and get it printed too: And be- 
cauſe he muſt not ſend blank Paper to the Preſs , be blots 
and ſcribbles a Quire or two with ſuch Stuff as thu ; That 
the River Seine runs through the City of Paris ; That 
there are Seven Days in the Week ; That it rains, and is 
bad Weather , or ſome Things of the "like Importance. 
There are ſome who hire themſelves out to the 
Bookſellers , to work Taskwork upon any Subject 
whatever, either in Verſe or Proſe : And 'tis of- 
tentimes the Bookſeller himſelf who furniſhes them 
with a Title, to which they undertake to ſubjoin 
with all ſpeed a certain Number of Words, which, 
when they fill up ſo many Pages, do at laſt amount 
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ſo many New Books at Paris, wherein are ſeen no- 
thing but Diſorder and Confuſion from the Begin- 
ning to the End; lax and indeterminate Thoughts, 
trivial Reflections, falſe Reaſonings, bold unmain- 
tainable Aſſertions, Facts uncertain, ill expreſs'd, 
and cram'd with ridiculous Circumſtances, &c. 
But, by what I hear, tis not only in France that 
the Bookſellers have Authors in their Pay, but 
thoſe likewiſe of England and Holland have them in 
pretty good Numbers, and no leſs Fruitful in 
Literary Trifles. Too ſure a Proof of the Decay 


t M. Bruyere's Words, Ch. XV. | 


to what they call a Book. Hence it comes we have 
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ville means by this, that they do not ſo agree with 


demn'd, ſince they were not made to repreſent 
certain particular Perſons , exclufive of all others. 


demy. I did indeed paint after Nature, but I did not 


poſſibly concur in one and the ſame Perſon, I drew ſome 
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of polite Learning in Europe! For in ſhort, ſuch 
Books ſpoil the Taſte of the Public, by habituating 
ic to dull and infipid Things, as is very well ob- 
ſerv'd by M. de la Bruyere in the Sequel of the Paſ- 
ſage I juſt now quote. 1 
But to return to M. de Vigneul-Marville. He's in 
the wrong to reflect upon M. de Ia Bruyere's Portraits 
without giving any Reaſon for all the hard things 
he ſays of them: But, however, that does not hin- 
der their being true, I confeſs. Let us therefore 
ſee whether they be or no. All that he finds amiſs 
in tnemi 15 reducible to this, That they are too much 
Toated and jo unnatural,that the greateſt Part of them are 
nt my Original to match with them. 


IV. The greateſt Part of theſe Portraits do not, 
it 15 true, hic any body, provided M. Vigneul-Mar- 


any cert2in Perſons as not to be applicable to any 
other. But they cannot for this Reaſon be con- 


This is what M. de la Bruyere tells us himſelf, in the 
Preface he put before his Speech to the Royal Aca- 


aluitys mean to paint Mr, ſuch a one, or Mrs. ſuch a one; 
did not hire my ſelf out to the Public to draw nothing 
but true Portraits, and ſuch as were perfectly lite, fer 
fear they ſhou'd ſometimes be known, and not ſeem feign'd 
or imaginary : Nay, I was more difficult and went far- 
ther; I tec one Feature from this Side, and another Fea- 
ture from that, and from theſe ſame Featurcs which might 


Portraits that were natural and probable, | 
And conſequently , theſe Portraits not hitting 

any Perſon in particular, is ſo far from being a 

Fault, tis rather one of their greateſt Perfections, 


lince 
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ance they only repreſent what the Painter intended 
chey ſhou'd. For Example, M. de la Bruyere has a 
mind to preſent us with the Character of a Fop, 
who minds nothing but Dreſs , makes it his prime 
Ws Concern, and thinks he was born for no other 
W Purpoſe. Iphis, ſays he, ſees at Church a new-faſhion'd 
Sbooe, be looks upon bis own, and bluſhes, and can no lon- 
ger believe himſelf dreſt: He came to Maſs only to 
himſelf, but now he hides himſelf : He is beld by the Foot 
in his Chamber all the reſt of the Day: He has a ſoft 
Hand, and maintains it in Italian Paſte : He is ſure to 
laugh often, to ſhew his White Teeth : He ſets his Mouth 
| in order, and is in a perpetual Smile : He looks upon his 
| Legs, he wiews himſelf in the Glaſs , and no body can 
have ſo good an Opinion of another, as be has of himſelf: 
He has acquir'd a delicate clear Voice, and tis happy for 
him that he liſps: He has a turn of his Head, and a ſort 
of Sweetneſs in bis Eyes, which he never forgets to make 
uſe of, as Graces to ſet himſelf «off : His Gate is ſoft and 
the prettieſt he is able to contrive: He ſometimes makes 
uſe of a little Red, but tis very ſeldom, he does not make 
a Cuſtom of it. Nothing is more exa& than this 
Character. There's not a Stroke in all this Satire 
but carries an Edge. And yet it can't be ſaid with 
any Appearance of Reaſon, that this Portrait re- 
preſents any one Perſon ſo as to ſuit no other. For 
if it were ſo, lybis muſt in his ſingle ſelf have all the 
Qualities aſcrib'd to him by M. de la Bruyere , and 
no other can have them : And conſequently this 
whole Picture muſt be conſider'd as an Enumera- 
tion of hiſtorical Facts, which wou'd be to the laſt 
Degree abſurd : For how ſhou'd M. de la Bruyere 
come to know that Ipbis ſaw at Church a new-fa- 
ſhion'd Shoe, that he bluſſid at it, and went and 
hid himſelf in his Chamber, till his Shoemaker 


had made him a new Pair like thoſe he ſa w. 


But tho' this Ih did neyer exiſt, yet the Portrait 
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M. de la Bruyere makes of him is nevertheleſs natu- 
ral, becauſe it carries along with it a Veriſimilitude, 
and is very ſuitable ro thoſe Effeminate Men who 
are ſo in love with themſelves, that they mind no- 
thing but Dreſs; and there is no Neceſſity to ſup- 
poſe they reſemble this imaginary Iphis in every 
ReſpeR, that they have All white Teeth, little 
Mouths, handſome Legs, &c. 

Beſides, whether M. de la Bruyere did or did not 
think of certain particular Perſons when he drew 
theſe Portraits, no Man can juſtly ſay that he in- 
tended to characterize ſuch or ſuch a Perſon in 

reicular, ſince he does not draw any private Per- 

on in Colours peculiar to him alone, viz. From 
any notorious Accident of his Life , or ſomething 
which he did or ſaid at ſuch a Time and in ſuch 2 
Place, and which has been nois' d about in the 
World. This is what is well prov'd by Abbe de 
Villiers in his admirable Treatiſe of Satire: When, ſays 
he, an Author bo only propoſes to laſh Vice in general, 
makes uſe of Fictitious Names to repreſent more ſenſibly i 
rhe general Diſorders which he attacks, or the better to en- 
liven the Subject be treats of, it ought not to be imputed Wl 
to him for a Crime, provided be ſays nothing that deſcri bes 
any one perſonally. This Conduct was obſery'd by ſeve- 
ral of the Ancient Writers, whoſe Example we were of 
Opinion might ſafely be follow'd, and whom we bave 
likewiſe endeavoured to vindicate in the Eclarciſſements 
which we added to the Poem of Friendſhip, by ſbew- 
ing that no Author can rightfully be accus'd of ſtriking 
at any one, when in the Picture be draws of Vice under an 
imaginary Charatter, be repreſents nothing but the very Vice 
be attacks. All this perfecty agrees with moſt of 
M. dela Bruyere's Portraits , as that Judicious Wri- 
ter takes a Pleaſure in confeſſing. When an Author 
bas taken theſe Precautions, adds he, there is no Handle 
for demanding of him a Key to the Names be makes #/t 


of : 


„„ 
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of : But if People will obſtinately perſiſt in their Demand, 


WE nan anſwer that the only Key to bis Work 3s, the vi- 


cious corrupt Man, ſince that was the ſole Original be 
drew from. Thus , be cannot be made reſponſible for 
thoſe Keys which every body forges at Pleaſure, and which 
are ſpread abroad in the World upon ſuch Occaſions. The 
2 being no otherwiſe acceſſary to them, than by giv- 


| ing a general Deſcription of Vice; the only Perſons who 


are juſtly to be charg'd with Calumny , are they who in- 
fiſting that a Moral Work is a Satire, will likewiſe bave 
it that there is a Key to it, and are at great Pains tomake 
one which they give out for the true one. Thu is what 
has lately happen'd with Reſpect to the Book entituled, 
The Manners of the Age ; but the Author of it bas 
ſufficiently expos'd this way of proceeding in the laſt Edi- 
tion of his Book. 

M. de Vigneul-Marville ſhould have read thoſe 
Reflexions and anſwer'd 'em, before he had run 
down M. de ka Bruyere's Portraits as unnatural, as 
Sphinxes and Chimeras, under pretext that the great- 
eſt Part of them agree with no Body at all, 5. e. 
with no certain Perſon diſtinguiſh'd therein by par- 
ticular Touches, which cannot poſſibly agree with 
any other, In this Senſe, it is true, moſt of them 
are nothing but Chimera's. But what Colour of 


Juſtice has any Man for alledging they are Por-. 


traitures of certain particular Perſons, when there's 
nothing ſeen in 'em which marks thoſe Perſons, 
more than a thouſand others beſide ? *Tis juſt as if 


we ſhou'd without any Proof ſuppoſe that Moliere 


intended to repreſent, under the. Name of Mr. 
Jourdain, ſuch a Citizen of Paris, living in St. Ho- 
nor iuss Street, and then fall upon the Author as a 
ridiculous Painter, in giving to that Citizen ſuch 
Inclinations as he never had ; wiz. To learn Philo- 
ſophy, or Fencing, though all the reſt of the Cha- 


racer fitted him exactly: This wou'd be W z 
oY 
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the good Man without any Foundation, ſince not 
only it cannot be prov'd the Poet drew from him 
the Portraic of M. Fourdain ; but becauſe there's 
no Reaſon to ſuſpect it, ſince the Cap no more 
firs him than a thouſand other Citizens of Paris, 
who are touch'd with the ſame Folly. = 
But if our Cenſurer perſiſts in treating as chime- 
rical all the Characters of M. de la Bruyere , which 
cannot exactly be apply'd to any one Perſon , ex- 
cluſive of all others, what will he ſay of thoſe of 
Theopbraſizs , which are all of that Kind? And 
how will he call ſo many Characters which Aoliere 
has thrown into his Comedies, and which have 
been hicherto thought ſo natural by all People, yet 
without once thinking to look on em as exact Pi- 
Etures of Mr. ſuch a one, as Mrs. ſuch a one. 


V. From what has been faid , tis eaſy to con- 
clude, that M. de Vigneul-Marville has no great Rea- 
ſon to condemn the Portraits of M. de la Bruyere 
upon Account of their being over-colour d. For by 
this he either means that they have no Veriſimili- 
rude, and that they ſuppoſe Things incompatible 
in one and the ſame Subject, which will never be 
belicv'd upon his Word, ſo long as a Man may aſ- 
{ure himſelf of the contrary by his own Eyes. Or 
elſe, he ſuppoſes theſe Pictures over-colour'd, be- 
cauſe they. do not quadrate with any Perſon 
in particular. But inſtead of concluding that 
theſe Portraits are over-colour'd or tco 
much loaded, becauſe they do not quadrate 
with any Perſon in particular, he ought to 
conclude, that, ſince they are ſo loaded, they were 
not drawn to repreſent ſuch or ſuch a Perſon with 
Excluſion of all others ; and that it was on purpoſe 
to prevent their being look d upon as Copies of 
certain particular Perſons, that the Author loaded 


them 
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tmnem with a great many Touches, which are hard- 


6.4 ly to be found in one ſingle Subject. This is what 


M. de Vigneul-Marwille might have learnt from M. 
de la Bruyere's Preface to his Speech before the 
Royal Academy : Or if he did not like that Pre- 
face, he might have ſeen as much in the Speech of 


Thanks made by P Abbè Fleuri to that Academy, when 


he was choſen to ſucceed M. de la Bruyere: For when 
he came to ſpeak of his Book of the Manners of the 
Age, he expreſsly obſerves, that bis Pictures are ſome- 
times pur poſely loaded and ower- colour d, that they might 
not appear too like. And thus you have a clear Ex- 
planation of the Enigma with which M. de Vigneul- 
Marville was ſo very much puzz[d. | | 


VI. But, replies our Cenſurer, it not true that 
NM. de la Bruyere had no body in his Eye; and the be 
has deny'd the Thing with Execrations, be cannot diſoum 
(if a Man of Honour) that he drew Santeuil's Picture 
under the Name of Theodas. Why not diſown it, if 
he's ſo ill a Man as to deny with Execrations what he 
knows to be true? But M. de Vigneu!- Marville gives 
us by this a frightful Idea of M. de la Bruyere with- 
out any colour of Reaſon: And if-he is himſelf a 
Man of Honour, he ought to make a public Repa- 
ration to the Memory of an honeſt Gentleman, 
whom he repreſents to the World as the moſt infa- 
mous of all Men. For if, according to the Judici- 
ous Remark of M. de la Bruyere, be who & inceſſantly 


ſaying that he has Honour, that he has Probity, and ſwears © 


to it in order to be believ'd, does not ſo much as know bow 
to counterfeit an honeſt Man: What ſhall we ſay of 
him, who with horrible Oaths denies the doing of 
a thing which he may be eaſily convicted of, and 
which he cannot but own, I will not fay if he's a 
Man of Honour, for ſuch he cannot be after having 
in lo bafe a manner abus'd what is moſt Sacred in 


the | 
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the World? Now ſuch a Man is M. de la Bruyere 
himſelf, if we give credit to M. de Vigneul- Marvile, 
Bot never was Calumny more. palpable and more 
barbarous than that of this raſh Cenſurer. I cou'd 
here give a Looſe to Paſſion : I feel it riſing: But 
J will curb myſelf, that I may not do wrong to In- 
nocence by defending it with too much warmth. 
The Fact is this. After M. de la Bruyere's Book had 
been public for ſome time, People wou'd needs be 
gueſſing at the Originals of the Characters which 
he had inſerted in that Work. Thereupon, ſome 
fell to drawing Liſts of all the People whom they 
fancy d M. de la Bruyere intended to repreſent in- 
the ſeveral Places of his Book. Theſe pretended 
Keys, tho hardly any of them the ſame, (which 
ſuffic d to ſhew their Falſity ) went all about the 
Town, inſomuch that M. de la Br«zere thought him- 
ſelf at length oblig'd to diſown them: And did ſo, 
in the Preface which he put to his Speech before the 
Royal Academy, and which he inſerted in his 
Book of Characters. I ſhall not repeat all that he 
ſays upon this Head. I ſhall content my ſelf with 
citing the Paſſage which M. de Vigneul- Aarville had 
in all Probability regard to, when he ſays that M. 
de la Bruyere denies with Execrations his having in bis 
Eye any Perſon whatever when he wrote this Book. 
Since I bave been ſo weak, ſays M. de la Bruyere, as to 
' puzliſh theſe Characters, bat Bank ſhall I raiſe againſt 
. that Deluge of Explainers, which overſpreads the Town, 
and which will ſoon reach the Court ? Shall I proteſt ſeri- 
ouſly, and bind it with horrible Oaths , that I am neither 
the Author of, nor Accomplice in forging, thoſe Keys which 
are handed about, that I never deliver d any ſuch to any 
Perſon ; that my moſt familiar Friends know I always 
refus'd to let thera have any ſuch Thing; that ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable Men at Court have deſpan'd of being e- 
ver let into the Secret? Won'd it net be all one as if 1 
| , ſrow's 
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Wow d torment my ſelf in maintaining that I'm no ill Man, 
bon Modeſty , Morals, Conſcience, ſuch a one in 
Port, as the Gazetteers I juſt now nam d on d fain re- 
reſent me to be in their ſcandalous Libel ? | 
= How does it appear from theſe Words, that M. 
. la Bruyere deny'd with Execrations that he had 
any Perſon in his Eye, when he wrote his Book? 
Is not the contrary rather ſeen with the utmoſt E- 
vidence ? For if M. de la Bruyere refus'd a Key to 
his beſt Friends ; if the greateſt Men at Court de- 
ſpair'd of being let into the Secret, is it not viſi- 
ble, that M. de Ia Bruyere did ſometimes deſigned! 
repreſent certain particular Perſons ? And indeed, 
he frankly declares the ſame himſelf, in another 
Place of that Preface : *Tis true I did paint after Na- 
ture, ſays he, but I did not ALWAYS imtend to paint 
Mr. ſuch a one, or Mrs. ſuch a one, in my Book of Man- 
ners. If he did not always intend it, he therefore 
intended it ſometimes. The Conſequence is indi- 
ſputable. | 
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VIE. It is, in ſhort, true that M. de la Bruyere's 
Book contains ſome perſonal Characters: I beg leave, 
for Brevity's Sake, to call by that Name thoſe 
Kinds of Portraits, wherein M. de la Bruyere has 
ſo plainly drawn ſome Perſons, in Colours ſo pe- 
culiar to them, that a Man may fay, tis Mr. ſuch 
a one, or Mrs. ſuch a one. Now let's ſee what it 


them. He thinks, they are not entirely done after the 


bis own. But, adds he, 'tis in this that be is to blame; 
for asthere is no Man but has two Sides, a good one, and 
a bad one, he had giv'n leſs Offence if he bad repreſented 
them entire, than to take them only on the bad Side , and 
fo load that too with an extraordinary ridicule of borrow d 
Fixes, We have juſt now ſeen how Portraits may 

Dot 


is that M. de Vigneul- Marville finds to carp at in 
Life. The Author having mingled therewith Fancies of 
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which can hardly ſuit with any but M. Santevil. 


Literature: For, I cannot prove it to thoſe: who 
ſhou'd incline to make a Doubt of it after what I've 
been ſaying. But ſuppoting that M. de Ia Bruyere 
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not be chimerical, tho' they do not repreſent. any 
certain Perſon in particular, excluſive of all others, 
As for ſuch as are really perſonal, and which are 
the Subject of the preſent Queſtion, M. de Vignev!- 
Marville ought not have barely averr'd, that M. de 
Ia Bruyere disfigures them with falſe Colours, he 
ſhould have prov'd it by inconteſtible Examples. 
Beſides, in ſaying that A. de la Bruyere repreſents 
only the bad Side of People, he clearly diſcovers that 
he never examin'd thoſe Characters near-hand, 
and that ir woud be the wrongeſt Thing a Man 
cou'd do to rely upon the Judgment He makes of 
them. We need only caſt an Eye upon ſome of 
theſe Characters to be convinc'd , that M. de la 
Bruyere takes therein a, Pleaſure to do Jules to the 
Merit of the Perſons be mcant to deſcribe, and 
that, inſtead of repreſenting only the bad Side of 
People { he ſets to view their good Qualities as ge- 
nuinely, and with at leaſt as lively Colours as he 
does their Failings. This will eaſily appear from 
ſome Examples. 

M. de Vigneul- Marville will have it that under the 
Name of Theodas , M. de la Bruyere has given us the 
Portrait of M. de Santeuil, Regular Canon of St. 
Vittor, one of the beſt Latin Poets that appear'd in 
France in the XVII. Century. The ſame is affirm'd 
in the Menagiana, and I make no Difficulty to be- 
lieve it: For beſides that M. de la Bruyere gives to 
his Theodas an extraordinary Genius for Latin Po- 
etry, there are in that Picture ſome other Touches 


Yer I will not averr it ſo poſitively as is done in 
the Menagiana, and in the AMclanges d Hiſtoire & di 


had own'd it to us, himſelf ; let us ſee if me my 
| 4s | rom 
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2 from thence conclude with M. de Vigneal-Marville 
that M. de la Bruyere bas only ſhown us the worſt' Side ef 
, be meant fo deſcribe, without taking any Notice 

of their good Qualities. The very firſt Line does 
viſibly convince us of the contrary, Imagine, ſays 
M. 4 la Bruyere, (peaking of Theodas, or if you will 

= of M. de Santeuil, Imagine a Man eaſy, ſoft, complai- 
a, tratable, and then all of a ſudden cholerick, furious 
c. d capriciows ; conceive a Man ſimple, ingenuoms, credu- 

= ow, a trifler and giddy, @ Child with grey bairs ; but 

Wo permit bim to recollect bimſelf, or rather to give himſelf 
up to a certain Genius that operates within. him, per ba pt 
without his being concern d, and it may be without his 
knowledge : What Rapture] what Elevation! what Fi- 
gures ! what Latinity! You will a me, Do you ſpeak. 
of one and the ſame Man? Yes, of the. ſame Theodas,. 
and of him alone. Fe cries, labours, rolls on the ground, 
riſes, thundersand roar s, and from the midſt of the Tem- 
peſt comes @ Light which warms and delights us ; let uc 
Heal without a Figure, be talks like a Fool, and think; 
like a Wiſe Man; ſpeaks Truth in à ridiculons Way, and 
in Folly ſhews Senſe and Reaſon : What ſhall I ſay further? _ 
He talks and acts better than be thinks be does ; there arc 
in bim, as it were, two Souls that are not acquainted, 
lave no dependance on one another, and have each their, 
Turns and diſtint# Funttions, This Picture uud want. 
one ſurprizing Stroke, ſhow'd I omit to tell you that be ig 
at once co vet uuu and inſatiably deſirous of Praiſe ; 2 

to expoſe bimſelf to bis Criticks, and in the main pliab 
enough to profit by their Cenſi ures. I begin to fancy my ſelf 
that I bave drawn the Picture of two different Perſons, 
and tis not impoſſible to find a Third in Theodas, for be 
is a good, pleaſant and excellent Man. | 

Is this a repreſenting of People in their worſt 
Light only? Rather, who wou'd not chuſe to 
have the little Failings which M. de Ia Breyere ob- 


ſerves in Tbeodan, og condition of meriting the . 
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ſes he beſtows on him? T make M. de Vigneul- 
Marville himſelf Judge in the Caſe. | 
See another Portrait in M. de la Bruyere's Book, 
which ſuits with but one Man. A Perſon appears dull, 
fortiſh and ſtupid, knows neither how to fpeak, or relate 
what be has ſeen ; if be ſets to write, no Man does it 
better; be makes Animals, Stones, and Trees talk , and 
every Thing that cannot Talk.” His Works are full of no- 
thing but Elegance, Natural Senſe and Delicacy. 
By theſe Words we diſcover the Famous de 1s 
Fontaine, that perfect Original in the Art of Narra- 
tion, wherein he ſurpaſs'd by far all who went be- 
fore him, and will perhaps never have his Equal. 
But does this Picture exhibit only the Faulty fide of 
him? Quite contrary : For if on the one Hand we 
are told that he ſeem'd-heavy, dull, ſtupid (which 
he had in common with the * Prince of Latin Po- 
ets) we are ſoon given to underſtand, that it was 
a deceitful Appearance, and that under this indiffe- 
rent Exterior was conceal'd an extraordinary and 
inimitable Genius, which the Painter takes a Plea- 
ſure to ſer in the faireſt Light he cou'd poſſibly give 
it; fo that while we are admiring all thoſe rare 
Qualities united in one ſingle Subject, we are no 
leſs charm'd with the Penetration of him who fo 
well underſtood them, and with his Artfulneſs in 
deſcribing them in ſo lively a manner to us.. But 
his Sincerity is no leſs commendable upon this Oc- 
n chan his Diſcernment; for if it be true, as 
the Duke d Ia Rochefoucault ſays, that it is a fort of 
participating in gloriou Actions to praiſe tbem beartilyg 
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M. de la Bruyere undoubtedly deſerves great Com- 
W.ncndations for thoſe he gives with ſo good a Grace 
Wo them who are worthy of them. 
W 7 confeſs he does not forget the Weakneſſes of 
hoſe whoſe excellent Qualities he ſo well recom- . 
Wncnds. But he cou'd not do otherwiſe, if he wou'd 
Whew them to us Entire. For if we repreſent only 
the Bright-ſide of Mankind, we can no more make 
hem known, than a Painter, -who deſiring to re- 
preſent to us the Air of the King of Swedes, ſhou'd 
content himſelf with painting to us his Forchead, 
or having ſeen nothing of that young Hero but 
his Forehead, ſhou'd paint all the reſt of his Face 
after his own Fancy. If an Hiſtorian ſays nothing 
of his Hero but what is good, he's a baſe Flatterer, 
or wants Memoirs: let hifi enquire further before 
he publiſhes his Work. For, in ſhort, if there be 
any ſuch thing as a general Maxim without Ex- 
ception, tis doubtleſs this, No. Man is without Faults; 
be is moſt perfect who bas feweſt. And conſequently, 
a true Hiſtorian ought to ſpeak well and ill of Men 
in order to repreſent them as they really ate; by 
this he diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the Satiriſt, who 
heightens and exaggerates their Vices, and from 
the Panegyriſt, who ſolely bends himſelf to illu- 
ſtrate the Virtues which his Hero either has, or 
which he ſüppoſes in Him. This! is what the 
Count de Bufſy was very. ſenſible of: For aſcer 
having ſaid, that what he had written concerning 
M. de Turenne in his Memoirs, will meet with more 
Credit and do him more Honour than the Funeral 
Orations which have been made on him; becauſe 
tis notorious, that the Authors of ſuch Orations, 
ſpeak only to Praiſe, and that himſelf wrote only 
for the ſake of Truth; he adds, Moreover, "tis more 
probable that my Portraits bear a Likeneſs than thoſe of the 
Paneg yriſts ; becauſe I ſpeak Good ond Evil of the ſame 
31 Fer- 
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Perſons ; they bea nothing but Good; and no body is per- 
fett in this World. 2 a do: 5 

Here our Cenſurer will perhaps ſay, that tho 
M. de la Bruyere has ſincerely repreſented the good 
and bad Qualities of M. Santeuil and M. Ia Funtaine, 
it does not follow that he obſerves the ſame Practice 
in the other Perſonal Characters which he was 
pleas'd to give us. This is true. But ſuppoſing that 
M. de la Brnyere has expos'd only the Faulty-ſide of 
ſome other Perſons, it does not follow that he al- 
ways did ſo : and conſequently M. de Vigneul- Mar- 
ville was in the Wrong to lay his Objection in 
ſuch general Terms. But what will he fay, if evn 
the Character which he cites out of M. de ls 
Bruyere's Books, cannot prove, as he pretends it 
does, that That Illuſtrious Author took delight in 
expoſing only the vicious Side of People ? This 
Character is That of Menalcas, a borrow'd Name, 
under which M. de la Bruyere preſents us with 1 
Man, who through a mighty Diſtraction of Mind, 
commits ridiculous Blunders ; which, tho' very nu- 
merous, are extremely diverting for their Singula- 
rity. 

x there in the whole Narration any Particula- 
rity, which puts it out of doubt that M. de la Bruyer 
meant to deſcribe ſuch a Perſon with Excluſion of 
all others? I ſee nothing like it. It belongs to 
M. de Vieneul- Marville who believes it, to convince 
us of it by good Proofs. Otherwiſe, he is to blame 
to inſtance in that Example. But why ſhou'd he 
torment himſelf in ſeeking who is defign'd by Mc 
nalcas? M. de la Bruyere has ſavd him that Trouble 
by a Note which he put at the beginning of that 
Character. The, ſays he, not ſo much any one pat- 
ticular Cbaracter, as an Enumeration of Blunders : If thy 
gre agreeable, they can't be too many; for Men's Taſits 

being different, they may cbuſe which they pleaſe, wal 
wou 
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wou'd M. de Vigneul-Marville pretend to after this? 
Wou'd he have us believe Him ſooner than M. 4. 
la Bruyere ? But is it likely that he ſhou'd know an 
Author's Thought better than the very Author who 
produc'd it? It is true, this Declaration of M. de 

L Broyer wou'd-prove nothing, if there cou'd be 
found in Menalcas's Character ſuch things as cer- 
tainly agree with one certain Perſon, and which 
can't poſſibly agree with any other. But till M. ze 
Vigneul-Marville has made that Diſcovery, he has 
no Pretence to contradict M. de la Bruyere. And 
what a fine Condition wou'd Authors be in, if the 
firſt Man who ſhou'd take it into his Head to criti- 
cize them, was ſuffer'd to explain their Intentions 
without any regard had to their Words, 5. e, to lend 
them what Thoughts they pleas'd, however oppo- 
fire to what they deliver'd in expreſs Terms, and in 
a very intelligible Manner ? . 

I know very well that in the Menagiana tis ſaid, 
that by this Menalcas is to be — the late 
Count de Brancas ; but tis only ſet down as a flying 
Report and a ſimple Canjecture, which M. Mena 
dropt in Converſation, on purpoſe to have a Handle 
for bringing in two Inſtances of that Count's Di- 
ſtractions or Blunders, as odd and as extraordinary 
as any of thoſe which M. de la Bruyere attributes to 
his Menalcas, The World will bave it, that the Me- 
nalcas in M. de la Bruyere's Book & the late Count de 
Brancas. Theſe are the very Words of the Mena- 
giana. Judge if this be a very authentic Teſtimo- 
ny, and whether M. de Vigneul- Marville has good 
Grounds to tell us afterwards, that Menalces, who 
5 of an Illuſtrious Family, was diſhenour'd by M. 
ie [a Bruyere. The falſe Menaclas, ſays this grave Cen- 
urer, being ſubſtituted in the Minds of Men, in the 
um of the true Menalcas, diſhonours thi latter, and leaves 
foul Blemiſh on bis Family which is Illuſtrious, This 
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y of Arguing is none of the moſt Cogent, but 
ork paſs. Here then we We the ws lee 
diſnonour'd, and all his Poſterity with him. Whom 
muſt we blame? M. de la Bruyere, who no where 
names the true Menalcas, and who ſays nothing but 
what quadrates with a hundred others as well as 
him: or M. Mcoage and the Compilers of his Con- 
verſations, who ſet down his Name and Quality, 
and who inform us by Facts very Circumſtantial, 
and which they give for true, that he may very 
well be che Original to the feign'd Menalcas ? I re- 
ferit to M. Vigneul-Marwille himſelf. But is it not 1 
pleaſant Thing to ſee this rigid Cenſor ſo very much 
ſcandaliz d at the Satyrical Portraits which he pre- 
rends are interſpers'd in the Characters of rhe Age; 
him I ſay, who without ſparing either the Dead ot 
the Living, criticizes right or wrong, all ſorts of 
Perſons, without troubling himſelf to conceal their 
Names? I don't deſire to be believ'd upon my bare 
Word. Read what the Author of the Nouvelles dt 
la Repuolique des Lettres ſays of him in the Extract he 
made of M. Vignen!- Marville's Book. [ Fanuary 1700.) 
Some People may Adee be offended, ſays that Judicious 
Writer, at M. Vigneul-Marville's peaking ſo feel, 
and," if I may have leave to ſay it, IN SO SHOCK- 
ING A MANNER, of divers Perſons, without diſtin. 
ghiſhing ſuch as are dead from ſuch as are yet living. Bu 
the generality of Readers will not quarrel 2ith him upm 
that ſcore. Satire is pretty generally reliſh'd ; and provi 
ded one's own ſelf is not perſonally concern'd in it, we art 
not over-apt to fly into a Paſſion when we meet with it in 
a Book. I ſhall give an Example of one of thoſe Place 
where the Author ſeem, not to have fpar'd either the Deas 
or the Living, &c. The reſt may be ſeen in the Re 
publique des Lettres, at the Place I have quoted. 


Upon which I can't forbear ſaying with Madam 
Des- Houlieres : Im potent Reaſon, thou whom Man boof 
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ſo much of ; Behold, what a ſandy Foundation you afford! 
Ever vain, ever falſe, ever full of Injuſtice; t n, 
in all our Diſcourſes, Ae thoſe Paſſions, thoſe Infirmi= 
ties, thoſe Vices into which we daily fall. 
After this Criticiſm on M. de la Brayere s Por- 
traits, our Cenſurer makes one general and two 
particular Remarks againft the Characters of the Age. 
And ſince Errors in Thoughts are much more con- 
ſiderable than thoſe in Words, we will look into 
thoſe Remarks before we examine his Reflexion 
on the Stile of that Work. 1 1409 


VIII. M. de Ia Bruyere, * ſays he, begs the Reader 
at the beginning of bis Book to have his Title in 
«© View, and to remember that he deſcribes the 
Characters or Manners of the preſent Age. / 
have carefully follow'd this Advice of M. de la Bru- 
you ; but I find that in following it, a Mans often 
ed ont of the way, and that a third Part of M. de la 
Bruyere's Book oug bt to be cut out, as not at all pertain- 
ing to his Deſign. Inſtead of enlarging bis Work, be 
ſhould have comratted it, and kept to Te Charatters of 
this preſent Age, without running Riot among a hundred 
Things, which do not diſtinguiſh our Age from the Pre- 
ceding, but which hade been common to all, And there= 
fore what he ſays concerning Beauty, Love, Friendſhip, 
and the like, are out of their Place, and utterly foreign to 
the purpoſe. Here are a great many Words, and yet 
they import but this ſingle Aﬀertion, That there are, 
according to M. de Vigneul- Marville, ſeveral Things 
(in M. de la Bruyere's Book) foreign to the purpoſe: So 
that, if we wou'd take his Advice, we cou'd not 
do better than to proſcribe the third Part of that 
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Work. But this Cenſurer does not conſider that 
he is only a Party in this Affair; that his own O. 
pinion is to go for nothing; and that he can't ex- 
pect to win the Cauſe without fully proving all 
that he alledges againſt the Author, whom he has 
undertaken to criticize. Beſides, if there's any 
Objection that requires to be thoroughly handled, 
and to be diſcuſsd with the greateſt Exactneſs, tis 
undoubtedly that which he now makes. I dont 
believe M. de la Bruyere to be infallible, or that his 
Work is without Faults: No, I am perſuaded that 
in this way of writing (by independent Thoughts) 
it ĩs next to impoſſible not to put down ſome Things 
which are not altogether eſſential to one's SubjeR. 
But on the other Hand, tis almoſt as difficult to 
demonſtrate clearly and in an undeniable Manner 
that ſuch Things as are inſerted in his Book arg 
foreign to his Purpoſe. As a Thought is capable 
of having different References, a Man ſhould pre- 
ciſely know that which theAuthor had in his Mind, 
( which is no eaſy thing to divine ) before he can 
ſafely ſay it is not in its Place, but foreign to the 
Purpoſe. This ſingle Reflexion wou'd have pre- 
vented our Critic from deciding tco haſtily , and 
without good Grounds, that one third of M. dels 
Bruyere's Book ought to be retrencht. One of the 
principalReaſons which induc'd him to paſs this ter- 
rible Decree, was, it ſeems, becauſe he found in the 
Book @ great many Things which do not diſtinguiſh our 
Age from any that were before it. But where 1s it that 
M. de la Bruyere engages not to inſert in his Book 
any thing but what may diſtinguiſh ours from 0- 
ther Ages? He promiſes us the Characters or Man- 
ners of this preſent Age. That's the Title of his 
Book : And his Deſign is to paint Mankind in ge- 
neral, without confining his Portaits to any one 
Court, or any one Country , as he declares to us 


him- 
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himſelf in his F Preface. His Buſineſs therefore is 
to repreſent our Manners ſuch as they really are: 
If he does this he makes good his Promiſe. But 
whether or no our Age be diſtinguiſh'd from the 
former by theſe Portraits, is no Concern of his. 
And, (by the bye) I know not but ſuch a Deſign 
of deſcribing one Age by ſuch "Things as ſhou'd 
agree with no other, wou'd be full as ridiculous, as 
that of a Painter, who ſhou'd be minded to paint 
the Men of this Age withoute'er a Noſe, ora Chin, 
the better to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who liv'd 
in the preceeding Ages. Men have always been 
the ſame with Reſpect to the Heart, always ſub- 
ject to the ſame Paſſions and Infirmities, always 
capable of the ſame Virtues, and the ſame Vices. 
The Actors change, but tis ſtill the ſame Farce. 
Other Men will ſoon play the ſame Parts which 
are now play'd. They in their turn will diſappear, as 
M. de la Bruyere ſomewhere ſays , and thoſe who do 
not yet exiſt will one Day ceaſe to Be. A true Image of 
this World, which manifeſtly demonſtrates, that this 
preſent Age cannot be perfectly deſcribed , with- 
out uſing an infinite Number of Strokes, which no 
leſs correſpond with the preceding Ages than this 
of ours, If then M. de Vigneul-Marville has found 
a great many Lineaments, which do not difference 
our Age from other Ages, inſtead of proſcribing 
them for that Reaſon, * ought to have concluded 
that theſe Lineaments were certainly very confor- 
mable to Nature, which continually acts after much 
the ſame Manner in all Ages. And this is con- 
ftantly the Inference which we draw from reading 
the Books of the Ancients. For Inſtance ; we 
think Terence has perfectly well drawn a Debauchce, 
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2 Villain, an amorous young Man, &c. Why? 
Becauſe the Portraits he makes of em, exactly a- 
gree with the Debauchees, Villains , and amorous 
young Men, whom we fee now-a-days. 
the ſame Foundation it is that we admire the Juſt- 
neſs of Theopbraſtus s Characters. The Men thoſe 
Manners Theophraſtus painted, ſays M. de la Bruyere, 
were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen ; and if we 
add to the Diverſity of Place and Climate , the long In- 
terval of Time, and conſider that this Book was wrote in 
the laſt Year of abe CXVth Olympiad ,, Three hundred 
and fourteen Years before the Chriſtian Fra, and that 'tis 
above two thouſand Years ſince that People of Athens 
lived, of whom he draws the Piflure, we may be a- 
mar d at diſcovering our ſelves there, our Friends, our 
Enemies, thoſe whom 0e live with; and that being di- 
ſtant from each other ſo many Ages, the Reſemblance 
ſhou'd be ſo great. In ſhort, Men in their Souls and Paſ- 
font, change not, but are ſtill the ſame they were, and 
as they are deſcribd by Theophraſtus , Vain, Diſſem- 
Blers , Flatterers, Selfiſh, Impudent , Importunate, Di- 
ſtruſtfull, Backbiters, Quarrelſome, and Superſtiti- 
Os. 

A Word more upon this Head : I wou'd ask M. 
Vigneul- Marville whether he thinks that M. Boilezu 


has drawn a true Picture of this preſent Age in theſe 
Verſes : *Y | 


O Money, Money! u the charming Sound; 
Without it, ev'ry Tbing's but barren Ground. 
Virtue without it s a uſeleſs Good, 

As little valu d as "tis underſtood. 

A Raſeal, who has Money, 1c ador'd ; 7 
"Ti Money gains the Cauſe, and makes the Lord. 
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He will, donbtlefs, anſwer me that this is viſibly 
one of rhe CharaRers of the preſent Age. Bur is 
it a Character that diſtinguiſhes our Age from the 
preceding? M. Vigneul-Marville will never ſay it. 
He is too converſant among the Ancients, not to 
know that a * famous Poet in the Age of Auguſtus 
ſaid in Latin what M. Boileau tells us in French in 
the Age of Lewis XIV. Now if M. Boileau was 
able to draw the preſent Age with Features which 
exactly coreſpond with thoſe already paſt, why 
might not M. de ls Bruyere do the ſame thing? 


IX. The next particular Remark which M. Vig- 
neul-Marville makes againſt M. de la Bruyere, is, That 
he often makes a Myſtery of what is not ſo. I call this 
Remark particular , becauſe our Critic confirms ir 
but by one Example, and that (you ſhall ſee) fo 
ill choſen, that I don't think any body will for the 
future be inclin'd to rely upon his Judgment. The, 
(continues our Cenſor) in Pag. 468. to make us com- 


prebend what i ſafficiently comprebenſible of it ſelf, that 


ſound Judgment is the ſcarceſt thing in the World ; 
be exaggerates and pronounces with the Tone of a Prophet 
this wonderful Sentence, + © Next to ſound Judg- 
ment, Diamonds and Pearls are the rareſt Things 
e to be met with. Our Critic, if I'm notdeceiv'd, 
makes two falſe Suppoſitions in this Place ; one, 
that M. de Is Bruyere means to inform us, that ſound 
Judgment is very rare to meet with, This, in my 
Opinion, is what he never thought of. He 
contents himſelf with propoſing ir as a Thought 
worthy of Remark , and on which every body 
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ought to reflect, in order to accuſtom themſelves 
ro Self-Diffidence, and not too haſtily to imagine 
they underſtand what they really do not : A Fail- 
ing too frequent among Men,and the grand Source 
of thoſe Errors into which they fall every Moment! 
The ſecond ill-grounded Suppoſition which our 
Critic makes here, is, his fancying it ſo eaſy a 
thing to comprehend , that ſound Fudgment « a very 
ſearce Thing. Far from it: Tis perhaps the thing 
which is leaſt comprehended by Mankind ; for 
none but ſuch as have ſound Judgment (whoſe 
Number is doubtleſs very ſmall ) do comprehend 
how rare a thing ſound Judgment is, and how 
ſcarce it is in the World. And to the great Sur- 
prize of M. de Vigneul-Marville be it ſpoken , the 
very manner in which he himſelf refutes M. de la 
Bruyere, proves viſibly that tis no eaſy matter to 
comprehend how rare a thing ſound Judgment is, 
and how much it concerns People to be advertis'd, 


that it is a thing extremely ſcarce. This will ſoon 


be ſeen. Next to ſound Fudgment, Diamonds and 
Pearls are the rareſt Things to be met with in the World, 
ſays M. de la Bruyere. This Turn does not pleaſe 
M. de Vigneul- Marville ; and thus he expreſſes him- 
ſelf upon it. Ordinary People, ſays he, admire ths 
Paſſage, as one of thoſe bright Turns which M. de la 
Bruyere has the peculiar Skill to give to bu Thoughts ; 
and yet it i only a Thought wes upſide down, and en- 
chaſed in a Socket of meer fargon. For it is not true 
that Diamonds and Pearls are very ſcarce Things, and fo 
rare that nothing is more ſo, but ſound Judgment; which 
muſt be ſuppos'd, in order to maintain M. de la Bruyere's 
Toought, and to make it rational, Diamonds and Pearls 
are indeed Things of Price ; but as to Scarcity there are 
a thouſand Things in France, and elſewhere , more 
fearce than either Pearls or Diamonds ; and we might 
ſeoner meet with ten Buſbels of Diamonds and Pearls at 
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paris than ten or twelve Sheets of China-Paper. Thus 
Pearls and Diamonds being Things pretty common, tho of 


great Price, M. de la Bruyere muſt be forc'd to conclude, 
in Spite of himſelf, if he will bold to good Senſe, that 
ſound Fudgment not the rareſt Thing to be met with in 
the World, Had M. de Vigneul-Marville been paid 
for proving ſound Judgment (or Diſcermmen) to be 
a very ſcarce thing, he cou'd not have more effe- 
ctually done it, than by arguing in this glorious 
Manner; in which, not diſcerning Paris from the 
reſt of the World, he confounds two Objects, be- 
tween which there's a greater Difference than be- 
tween a Fly and an Elephant. We might ſoon 
find, ſays he, at Paris ten Buſhels of Diamonds 
and Pearls, ſooner than ten or twelveSheets of Chi- 
na-Paper; Ergo, M. de la Bruyere was in the wrong 
to ſay that next to ſound Judgment, Diamonds and 
Pearls are the rareſt Things to be met with in the 
World. What, becauſe China-Paper is ſcarcep at 
Paris than Pearls, is it alſo ſcarcer than Pearls ev'n 
in the Kingdom of China, which is undoubtedly in 
the World, fince it is one of the fineſt Parts of it ? 
Is it not after this very difficult to comprehend that 
{ound Judgment is ſo ſcarce as it really is, ſince 
ſuch penetrating and judicious Writers as M. de Vig- 
neul- Marville is, ſhou'd ſometimes be ſo far deceiv d 
as to take Paris for the World, a Part for the 
Whole? 


X. Our Critic's ſecond particular Remark is, 
that M. de la Bruyere has the Gift of contradicting him- 
ſelf, and not to underſtand bis own Words. This appears, 
lays he, in the very beginning of his Book. H: is ſpeak- 
ing in Favour of Amiquity , and retails that generally 
receiv'd Thought, viz. That the Ancients have ſaid every 
thing that can be ſaid ; that we Moderns come too late to 
ſay any thing new. © Every thing has been faid, 

cries 
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ce cries M. de la Bruyere, and We are come too late 
* after above ſeven thouſand Years that there have 
* been Men, and Men have thought. The fineſt 
*© and moſt beautiful Thoughts concerning Man- 
* ners have been carry'd away before our Times, 
* and we can do nothing now but glean after the 
% Ancients”. This is all good: But as if M. de la 
Bruyere bad repented of his Propoſition , be joyns to the 
Ancients (which ſpoils all) the moſt ingenious of the 
Moderns. For be thereby equals the Moderns to the An- 
cients, and ſhews , that ſince there are Moderns as well 
as Ancients who may be gleaned after, tbe Ancients did not 
ſay all that cou d be ſaid, or that they carry'd away before 
cur time all the fineſt and moſt beautiful Theughts concern- 
ing Manners, But the Cunning of rbis judicious Contra- 
diction lics bere, M. de la Bruyere had a Mind to fence 
againſt the Reproach that might have been thrown on bim 
for not being a quite new Author. *Twas therefore to do 
bim{elf Henour, that he introduces, againſt his own Max- 
im, ingenious Moderns who are no leſs inventive in the 
Subjects of Morals than the Ancients. So many Words, ſo 
many falſe Suppolitions and ill- grounded Concluſi- 
ons. M. de la Bruyere does not here dream in the 
leait of equalling the Moderns to the Ancients. 
He does not ſay that the Ancients have carry'd off 
before us all and every the fineſt and moſt beauti- 
ful Thoughts concerning Manners; but only that 
the Ancients and moſt ingenious of the Moderns 
having carry'd off the fineſt Thoughts ; there now 
remains to thoſe who are minded to write on Man- 
ners, but few new Reflexions to make upon that 
important Subject. And conſequently. M. de 14 
Bruzere does not contradict himſelf in ſaying at the 


beginning of his Book; Every thing has been ſaid, 


aud we are come too late after above feum.thouſand Years 


thut there lade been Men and Men have thourbt.. + The 
fracſt aud mozt beautiful Thonghts concerning . Manners 
| " _ - 


ave been carried away before our Times, and we can do 
„bing now but glean after the Ancients, and the moſt in- 
Wenious of the Moderns, There is not, I ſay, any 
WT oncradiction in theſe Words, but rather a great 
Modeſty which every equitable Man ought to 
raiſe and admire, after having read M. de la Bru- 
eres Book, where a Man cannot but ſee a great 
Wmany fine Things, which he might in vain look for 
i the Works of the moſt ingenious , either Anci- 
Wents or Moderns. M. de Vigneul-Marville perhaps 
plays upon the Word All, which he takes rigidly 
for a metaphyſical Univerſality, and capable of no 
Exception; but tis viſible that in this Place. it 
ſnou'd be taken looſely and popularly for the 
greater Part of the Things in Queſtion , and that 
too in an indeterminate Number, as when we ſay, 
All Paris is gone out to meet the King, &c. 
Again, the Science of Manners is ſo far from be- 


the contrary it ſeems reaſonable to believe (-with- 
out any Imputation of Self-ſufficiency) that there 
will be made new Diſcoveries therein, as long as 
there ſhall be Men upon the Earth: ſo various and 
ſo capable of infinite Combinations are the De- 
ſires, the Views, the Complexions, and Paſſi- 


Sentiment of *. a Great Maſter this way, who has 
himſelf diſcover'd upon the Subject of Manners a 
Multitude 'of Things, which, I believe, a Man 
wou'd be hard put tot to find in thoſe Ancients to 
whom M. de Vigneul-Marville will have it, that no- 
thing was unknown of that Nature. Whatever Di/- 
covery has beeen made in the Country of T Seif-love, 
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ing entirely exhauſted by the Ancients, that on 


ons of that Species of the Creation. This is the 
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— 2 there yet remains a great many unkyzown 


XI. Now let us ſee what M. deVignewl-Marvill: 
finds amis in the Stile of M. de la Bruyere's Book. 
He condemns it without any manner of Ceremo- 
ny. TIconfeſs, ſays he, that if M. de la Bruyere had 
made choice of a god Stile, if he had written with Pu- 
rity, and finiſh'd off his Portraits more than be has done, 
a Man cou d not without Injuſtice deſpiſe his Book, You 
have alteady ſeen what truſt may be put in what 
this Critic has thought fit to publiſh againſt M. 4. 
la Bruyere's Portraits; and you ſhall now fee whether 
he has any better Skill in Stile. He goes on thus: 
His way of writing, (according to M. Menage) is al- 
together new : But ne er the better for that : tis a difficult 
thing to introduce a neꝛ Stile in Languages, and to ſuc- 
ceed in it, eſpecially when thoſe Languages are arriv d at 
their Perfection, as ours is at this Day. 

I know not what M. Vigneul- Marvile means by 
Stile; but it ſeems to me to be nothing but a cer- 
tain chaining of the Thoughts, expreſt by Words, 
which ſhew how they are link't to each other: S0 
that, in Proportion as this linking is clear and ra- 
tional, a Stile may be ſaid to be more or leſs clear 
and exact. I ſuppoſe a Man underſtands his Lan- 
guage, without which the Diſcourſe can't have 
that Purity and Clearneſs, which conſiſts in the 
uſing proper Terms, in their juſt Diſtribution, and 
in whatever renders the Diction exact and eaſy to 
be underſtood. To conclude ; what makes a g00d 
Stile, is good Reaſoning, and a natural Ordering 
of the Thoughts. And * as there is perhaps as much 


— 


* 
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| In his moral Reflexions, Reflect. 4. | | 
Eſt in hoc incredibilis quædam varietas : Nec pauciares 
animorum pene quam corporum forme, Qulxtil. al 
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difference between Men's Minds as their Faces, 
there are perhaps as many Stiles as Writers, becauſe 
tis poſſible there are not two Men who conceive 
Things exactly in the ſame Order, and with the 
ſame Formality. This may be prov'd every Day 
by fenſible Experiments. Let, for l two 
or three Perſons write a Lettet on the ſame Sub- 
je, they ſhall each take a various Turn, and put 
his Thoughes rogether in a different Mauner , one 
more agreeably and more naturally than another: 
So that each Letter ſhall have its particular Stile, tho 
in the main the Thoughts ſhall not differ much. Ic 
is not, therefore, eaſy to comprehend hat our 
Cenſor means when he ſays, it 5, 4 difficult thing to 
introduce a new Stile: For every Writer has his 
Stile. Voiture manages his Thoughts otherwiſe than 
Balzac. His Stile is freer, and ſeems leſs ſtudied. 
M. de Vigneul-Marwilles manner of Narration is very 
unlike that of M. Pelliſan. There is at leaſt as great 
2 Difference between them as between Chapelain 
and Virgil: And the Stile of M. Pelliſſon is no more 
like that of M. Menage, or Father Boubowrs,than the 
Stile of Father Baubours is like that of Cleambe, or 
Mr. Fontenelle. Further; the ſame Writer has not 


always the ſame Stile. Sometimes he's not in a 


Humour to write; and then his Stile has no longer 
the ſame Beauties it was wont to have. Sometimes 
he is more Diffuſe than uſual, for want of Leiſure 
or Courage to chaſten his Stile; to poliſh it and 
prune it of thoſe Excreſcencies, which in the Heat 
of Compoſing eſcap d him. I remember a Story 
to this Purpoſe, in the Life of Virgil. Tis ſaid t, 
— — — — — — — _— — — — ___—_— 
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M. Barbier Daucourt. | , 

Cum Georgica ſcriberer, traditur quotidie medicatos mand 
Plurimos verſus dictate ſolitum, ac per rorum diem retraQtando 
ad pauciſſimos redigere z non abſurdè carmea ſe vrſz more 
parece dicens, & Jambendo demum affingere. In Yirg #43. 
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That when he compos d his Georgics,his Cuſtom was 
in the Morning to diate a conſiderable Number of 
Verſes, and ſpend the reſt of the Day in reviſing 
them, and by that time *twas Night reduc'd them 
to a very ſmall Number, which he call'd licking the 
Bear. Thoſe Verſes which Virgil compos'd in the 
Morning , were, doubtleſs, very different from 
thoſe, which, if one may uſe the Expreſſion, were 
diſtill'd from them the remaining Part of the Day. 
And if by chance any of thoſe firſt Verſes had come 
down to us, no doubt but many Critics wou'd have 
ſcarce believ'd they eſcap'd that great Poet, becauſe 
of the little Reſemblance there had been between 
thoſe Verſes and what we have of his. 


But fince we are upon the Difference of Stiles, 


it will not, I believe , be altogether remote from 


the Purpoſe, to hint by the bye, that one of the 


Things which contributes moſt to this Difference, 
is, the different Uſage of Particles which have 
been invented to mark the Connexion which the 
Mind puts between the Ideas or Propoſitions that 
form a Diſcourſe : For when the Mind is deſirous to 
c,mmunicate its Thoughts to Others , it not only chains 


es, in 
order to form a Rational Diſcourſe. I take this Remark 


together the Parts of the Propoſitions , but entire Senten- 
#ces, in all their ſeveral Relations and D P 


out of an excellent Book, tranſlated from the Eng- 


liſh, which lately fell into my Hands. Itisentitul'd 
A Philoſophical Efſay concerning Human Underſtanding. 
The Author is manifeſtly a Genius of the firſt Or- 
der, a Philoſopher accurate and profound, who 
examines Things in their Source, and pene- 
trates deep into all the Subjects he handles. Let 
this be ſaid without warranting his Syſtem, the 
bottom whereof I have not yer ſeen. As for the 
Uſage. of Particles in Stile, what he adds upon. 
that deſerves: to be mention'd, and is * 
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Wrolows. That a Man may think well, it is not enough 
„bin to have clear and bins Ideas in himſelf, or to 
WL cre the Concord or Diſcord which there is between ſome 
7 hoſe 1deas, but be ought to link bis Thoughts, and 
ark the Dependance which his Reaſonings bade with 
ach other ; And for the well expreſſing thoſe Thoughts, 
vhen rang d methodically and chain d together by conſe- 
quential Reaſonings, be muſt ' hawe Tirms 10 ſhew the 
Connexion, the Reſtriction, the Diſtinction, the 
Oppoſition, the Emphaſis, &c. which be applies to 
every reſpective Part of bis Diſcourſe. And conſequent- 
ly, it is upon the juſt Application which is made 
of thoſe Terms, that the Perſpecuity and Beauty 
of a Stile principally depends, as the fame Author 
obſerves. On the contrary, the Stile of a Diſcourſe 
s obſcure, ill- form'd, without Coherence and 
Strength, if thoſe Particles are apply'd at random 
ind without Reafon. And if we wou'd ſpeak pro- 
perly of a Man who writes in that manner, we 
muſt ſay, not that he writes in @ new Stile, but that 
he has no Stile at all. | 
Such Reflexions as theſe are deſpis'd by M. 4e 
igneul- Marville who makes the Novelty. of Stile, 
vhich he upbraids M. de la Bruyere with; to conſiſt 
n ſome Words which are improper, or which be- 
ng join'd together compoſe Expreſſions not per- 
ectly French, For after having ſaid that it is diffi- 
ult to introduce a new Stile in the Tongues, he 
oes on thus: Barclay, Juſtus Lipſius, and others 
ho have been fond of Dabbling in Latin, have not 


(ongue, Cirano de Bergerac, and the Tranſlator of 
racian's Courtier, are intolerable, M. de la Bruyere 
nden n thoſe Men and himſelf foo , when be ſays 
» Chop. V.“ Some Men ſhock us with their ridi- 
culous Phraſes , with the Novelty, and, I will 
boldly ſpeak it , with the Impropriety of the 
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Terms they make uſe of; ſuch as the joining | 


certain Words which are never to be found put 


together, except in their Mouths, and by ma- 
king them ſignify ſuch Things as their firſt In- 
© ventors never meant they ſhou'd. In Diſcourſe 
they neither follow Reaſon nor Cuſtom , but 
© their own fantaſtic Genius. Here you have M. 
de la Bruyere drawn to the Life, adds our ſubtil 
Critic. | 


XII. Happening, ſome few Days ago , to read 
this Defence of M. de la Bruyere to a certain Friend, 
I pointed him to this genteel Aſſertion of M. 4 
Vigneul-Marwillès: He took Fire at reading it, and 
cou d not ſorber apoſtrophizing to our Cenſuret, 
by that Verſe of Boileau: 


& Are you bo thus pretend to talk, a Fudge? 


Lou, M. Vigneul- Marville, whoſe Diſcourſe 
is nothing but a Beadroll of improper, puerile, 
* and monſtrous Expreſſions; and of pitiful pro- 
* verbial Phraſes, which are hardly pardonable in 
* a free Converſation, and by way of Joke, 
* M. St. Evremont obſerves.” Our Critic did 
not think of that, when he made himſelf a Judge 
in an Afﬀair, where his Authority is for ſo man) 
Reaſons liable to be excepred againſt. He affed 
a great Squeamiſhneſs in the matter of Language. 
But whence ariſes this Squeamiſhneſs ? From the 
Goodneſs of his Taſte 2 How then comes his Book 
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- * An Orator. ſays he, ought te avoid empty Quibbles, Proverbs 
Pan-, as being the evil Effect of a mean Education , and unwwil) 
ef true Elrquence. We ſcarce pardon them in @ Gentleman, tv! 
cho ht uſes them jocularly ver a Bottle. Vol. I p. 293. 
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to be ſo ill written? How comes he to fill it with 
ſo many vulgar Expreflions , fo much bad French, 
and ſuch improper, obſcure, affected Phraſes? If 
you will not believe me, read what follows. 

hene der Moreri meets with an Author, who di- 
lates himſelf upon Nothing, be dilates with bim. What 
a way of ſpeaking is this, *repancher, to dilate a 
Man's ſelf with another upon Nothing ! Is it founded 
upon Reaſon, upon Cuſtom, or upon the whimſi- 
cal Genius of the Perſon who is pleas'd ro make 
uſe of it? Ia to Himſelf, - | | 

+ A man lets fly a captious Argument at M. Simon: 
He receives it with a good grace, clea ves it in two with a 

ſubtil diſtinguo, and eſcapes thro* the Breach. I know 
not but Rural Wits, as our Critic ' elſewhere has 
it, may admire this noble Period; yet I very much 
doubt whether it will go down with Men of Senſe 
and Politeneſs. | 
|| The Mareſchal de Baſſompierre, being confin'd in 
the Baſtile, ſhent his Time in reading good Books, and in 
compoſing Obſervations and Memoirs (qui lui ſont glo- 
rieux, inſtead of qui lui font konneur, ) which are 
vain-glorious inſtead of glorious for him. : 

* It looks as if the Muſes had made it their Buſineſs to 
appropriate the Outſide of the Books of M. Grollier's Li- 
brary, ſo much Art and Wit appears in their Ornaments. 
Is not this a rare Thought, and the Expreflion no- 
ble and perfectly French ; Books appropriated on the 
Outſide, that is, Bound by the Muſes ? 

f Taſſo, at twelve Years of Age, ſtudy d the Law, au 
Droit. We ſay, etudier en Droit, en Poiloſophie, en 
Rhetorique ; but no Man ever ſaid, etudier au Droit, 4 
a Philoſophie, &c. M. Vigneul-Mearville is certainly 
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the firſt that ever ſpoke thus. Yer he's acquainted WW 
with the Rules of our Language. He has read 
thoſe of M. Vengelæ and Father Bowhoxrs. But ſome 
People read Rules which they don't take care to 
obſerve. And therefore our Critic gives a Regi- 
men to avparavant, as if it were a Prepoſition ; tho 
M. Vaugelas expreſly ſays that * the true Uſe of auh. 
ra vant, 1s to apply it as an Adverb, not as 4 Prepoſi. 
tion. Bien aupara vant cet Autheur, ſays M. Vigneul. 
Marville, deux celebres Ecrivains ont donne à leurs ex- 


preſſions toute la force qu'elles pouvoient ſouffrir. 


8 + Again, M. Gaudin, ſays our Critic, put a Spoke in 
Fortune's Wheel, A fine Expreflion ! is it not very 
clear, and truly French ? | 


Meſſieurs Dupuy, with a Cato-like Gravity, tool the 
Sciences by their moſt ſerious Handle, and cond not endure 
thoſe who, if we may ſo ſay, were only the Punchantlls's 
of Literature, Is not this Excellent and Polite, the 
Punchanello's of Literature? Do they ſpeak thus 2. 
mong Cartbafians ? It ſo, our dur hs is to be ex- 
cus d for employing ſo pleaſant an Expreſſion which 
whole Order has conſecrated. M. Vipneul-Marvilt 
underſtands me, and that's ſufficient. 


t Tu not long fincethe Eugenes and the Ariſtus's, who 
thought by their Brawado's to triumph over their Enemies, 
fell into the Hands of a ſevere Critic, who ſhaw'd them 
ſo cloſe, that the Poor Men look'd as if they were flay d. 
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Remarques ſur la Langue Francoife, Tom. IT. p. 293. . 
will find the ſame thing in the Doutes of F. Bouhours, p. 152. and 
#7 @ Note of M. Corneille's on this Remark ef Vaugelas. 


1 P. 335. f. 138, &c. 
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Is not M. 5 Marville likewiſe turn'd Barber? 
Has he not flay'd M. de la Bruyere ? Are not theſe 
Ideas brilliant and well- faney d? 

+ 4 very boneſt Gentleman, who deſign to write the 
Hiſtory of his Time, ws d to ſay, I will have no Favourite 
Heroe : Virtue alone ſhall be my Heroine, M. Vigneul- 
Marville quotes that honeſt Gentleman's Words too 
faithfully. He might have made him talk a little 
better French, without hurting bir Heroine Truth. 
We do not ſay, je ne weux' point d heros, but de be- 
ros, This is the firſt Remark of M. Vaugelas. 

Excuſe me from purſuing this Criticiſm any fur- 
ther. I began it for no other Reaſon but to make 
M. Vigneul- Marville ſenſible that he ought to diſtruſt 
nr and not too haſtily take his Aſſertions for 

roofs. | 


XIII. But this is a Fault which he cannot eaſily 
correct. Our Cenſurer is frequently guilty of it, 
and is again ſo in what he adds immediately after. 
It is true, ſays he, that this Gentleman had ſaid before, 
in Page o. That a Man may in one ſort of 
„Writing (be means bis own) venture certain Ex- 
preſſions, make uſe of Terms which are tranſ- 
* pos'd and which paint a Thing lively, and pity 
* ſuch as feel not the Pleaſure which there is in 
* making uſe thereof, or in underſtanding them.” 
I know not from whence our Critic learnt that 
M. de la Bruyere in this place meant his own Works 
more. than a great many others wherein theſe Li- 
berties are juſtly taken, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
But let that paſs. Let us ſee what it is he finds amiſs 
in thoſe Words. M. de la Brayere, ſays he, tickles 
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himſelf bere to make himſelf laugh. Certainly, be muſt 
be @ very pretty Fellow that can fancy it a Pleaſure to have 
to do with, Difficulties, Fur i any thing more harſh, and 
unpleaſant ban, in the French Tonguc (which being all 
{mooth, fo exactly the Natural Order in its Conſtru- 
Gions, ) to tranſpoſe its Terms, and to create Confuſion 
where there ought to be none? Rather, muſt not he be 
4 very pretty Fellow that thinks he proves a Thing, 
when he does but ſuppoſe it? M. de Vigneul- Mar- Wl 
ville abſolutely condemns Tranſpoſitions in the 
French Tongue, and M. de la Bruyere is of Opinion 
they may be allow d in one fort of Writing, that is, 
if we believe our Cenſurer, in his own Charaders 
cf the Age. Who ſees not that this hardy Critic 
ought not to have concluded; that Tranſpoſitions 
are contrary to the Genius of our Tongue, till he 
had firſt made appear by ten or a dozen Examples 
of Tranſpoſitions drawn out of M. de /a Bruyere's 
Book, that they only ſerv'd to perplex the Dil- 
courſe? Not that the Concluſicn had been, ev'n 
then, very certain ; for other Writers might have 
done That well which M. de la Bryyere knew not 
how to do. But be that as it will, M. de Vigneul- 
Marviile thought this Diſcuſſion too troubleſome; 
and therefore choſe rather to proſcribe in general 
all Tranſpoſitions, than take the pains to examine 
whether a Man 1s in the right to make uſe of them 
on certain Occaſions. Even our Poets, continues he, 
to whom Tranſpoſitions are very belpful in Verſification, 
bave abandon'd them, and never uſe them but in the great- 
eſt Extremity, and when they cannot otherwiſe form their 
Verſes. It & one of the Beauties of our Tongue not to tranſ- 
poſe any thing, either in Proſe or Poetry : and Ths, ha- 
ving been diſcover'd in the beginning of this Century by 
A1. Malherbe and the Preſident Mainard, #« daily 
pradtu d by tbe greateſt Maſters, ev/n with more Exacineß 
rar formerly, All this means, according to our Cri- 
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tic, that Tranſpoſitions ought to be entirely baniſh'd 
from Proſe, and not admitted into Poetry without 
abſolute Neceſſity. Bur this Deciſion is ſomewhac 
too general, as you ſhall ſee. It is certain, that ſince 
the Eſtabliſhment of the French Academy, great Ap- 
plication has been made in poliſhing our Language, 
and Endeavours have been more eſpecially us d to 
render the Turn of it ſimple, eaſy, clear, and free 
from all Incumbrance. For. this end, all obſcure 
or equivocal Conſtructions have been condemn'd; 
and, in the Diſtribution of Words, the moſt natu- 
ral Order follow'd, as being the leaſt ſuſceptible of 
Ambiguity. This Order conſiſts in putting the 
Nominative Caſe at the beginning of a Propoſiti- 
on, and then the Verb with what ic governs, the 
Adverb immediately before or after the Verb, &c. 
But is a Man oblig' to obſerve this Order upon all 
Occaſions ? Yes, when any other Diſpoſition is 
found contrary to Perſpicuity and Clearneſs, to 
which all Things muſt be ſacrific d; for the ſole End 
of Speech is to make our ſelves be underſtood. 
But inſtead of its being impoſſible ever to depart 
from this Order without darkening a Diſcourſe, we 
are ſometimes indiſpenſably oblig'd to forſake it, 
either in Conformity to Cuſtom, which has in a 
manner conſecrated certain irregular Turns, or to 


bring a Period well off, which wou'd otherwiſe be 


languid, obſcure and perplexing ; beſides that in 
an Oratorial Diſcourſe, Tranſpoſitions have a ve 
particular Beauty and Vivacity. All which we wi 
now prove by Examples. 

1. I fay in the firſt place, that ſome Tranſpoſiti- 
ons are ſo ſtrongly authoriz'd by Cuſtom, that the 
natural Conſtruction wou'd be not only harſh, bur 
perfectly barbarous. The Caſe « plain, ſays Father 


n his Tranſlation of Perſius, Sat. IV. Tarteron 
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E 
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another Tranſpoſition, conducted themſelves the anci- 


A* Tazrrell, p. 54. 
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Tarteron ; fo goes the World, we tear our Neighbour to 
mm and be tears ms; Can a Frenchman, who knows 

is Language, ſpeak otherwiſe ? And ſhou'd we 
not juſtly treat as a Viſgotb, a Man who defiring to 
follow the natural Order, on this Occaſion ſhou's Ml 
ſay, So the World goer, &c? By this Maxim, fays iſ 
the New Tranſlator of Demoſthenes, condutted them. 
ſelves the ancient and famous Orators, whom the Modern; 


continually praiſe without ever imitating ; an Ariſtides, 5 


a Nicias, 4 Pericles, aud that Great Man, &c. Here's 


ent Orators, but which is abſolutely neceſſary. I 
can't believe that M. Vigneul- Marville cou'd prevail 
with himſelf to ſay, By ths Maxim the ancient and 

Orators, whom the Modern: continually praiſe, 
without ever imitating; an Ariſtides, &c. conducted 
themſelves. And indeed, tho he was ſo great an 
Enemy to Tranſpoſitions as to ſay, That it One of 
the Beauties of our Tongue not to tranſpoſe any thing, ei- 
ther in Proſe or Verſe ; yet he himſelf — (ome. 
times to put the Nominative Caſe after the Verb. 
Thus, ſpeaking of Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, he 
ſays (pag. 357. ) Theſe Epiſtles will inſtruct us in the 
Hiſtory of the Civil War, and what Cicero's Thoughts 
were concerning it (Et des ſentiments qu'en awvoit Ci- 
ceron.) He might have faid, que Ciceron en a voit, and 
the Senſe wou'd have been ne'er the lefs diſturb'd 
for that, bur the other Turn ſeem'd to him the more 
agrecable One, or perhaps dropt from his Pen with- 
out his perceiving it. 

2. In the Second place, nothing is more proper 
for the bringing a Diſcourſe well off, than Tranſ- 
potirions ſeaſonably made, as will be infallibly found 
by every Wri:er who underſtands and loves a Clear- 
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neſs of Stile, and has any long-wirided Work upon 
his Hands. For thu Reaſon, * [ays à famous Orator, 
the ſingle Perſon of the Prince of Conde was worth, to 
France, whole Armies : That, ben be took the Field, 


the moſt Formidable of the Enemies Forees were viſibly in- 


timidated by the Terror of bus Name: That under him our 
weakeſt Troops became intrepid and iwvincible * That by 
his Care, our Frontiers were under Covert, and our Pro- 
winces in Safety: That under bim were form d and bred 
thoſe ſeaſen d Soldiers, thoſe experienc'd Officers, thoſe 
Braves in all the Orders of War, who have ſince 2 75 
liz'd themſelves in our laſt Wars, and who acquird ſo 
much Honour to the French Name, only by bawving bau 
that Prince for their Maſter and Chieftain. Who ſees 
not that this laſt Period wou'd have been very flat 
and diſturb'd if the Orator had follow'd the Natu- 
ral Order, as he had before done; and if he had 
faid that, thoſe ſeaſon'd Soldiers, thoſe experienc'd Offi- 
cers, thoſe Braves in all the Orders of War, who have 
ſince ſignalix d themſelves in our laſt Wars, and acquir'd 
ſo much Honour to the French Name, only by having bad 
that Prince for their Maſter and Chieftain, were ferm d 
and bred under him? E. 
Here's another Example, where the Natural Con- 
ſtruction is perfectly ridiculous. ' It is Book which 
that Gentleman, who came to viſit me yeſterday about fix of 
the Clock in the Evening, when you were with me in 
Library, gave me. This way of ſpeaking, adds 
* + the Author from whom I borrow this Example, as 
* regular as it 1s, is ridiculons : And any Man may 
© eaſily ſee, that 'ewere better to take the irregular 
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* Turn, and to ſay: C'eft an Livre ue, m4 donnt 
E cette perſonne, &c. This is a Thing ſo well known, 
* continues that Fudicious Writer, that we have no Au- 
© thor who writes otherwiſe : Not even ſuch as are 
moſtt incorrect, and leaſt mindful of Politeneſs ; ü 
they all take this irregular Turn, rather than im- 
« pertinently perplex a Phraſe. Nor do I think iſ 
M. de Vigneul-Marville is of another Opinion. a 

3. It remains for me to ſnew, that, in Diſcour- 
ſes of a lively, nervous Stile, Tranſpoſitions have 
a more than ordinary Beauty. Our moſt celebra- 
ted Writers will furniſh me with ſuch Proofs of this, 
as I believe our Critic will not dare to contradict. 
I ſhall taks the Firſt out of the Works of M. S. Evre- 
mont, that celebrated Author, who has _ to his Ex- 
preſſions all the Strength they were capable of within the 
Bounds of Reaſon, as M. de Vigneul-Marville has very 
juſtly obſery'd. I look upon the Preceptor of Nero, 
* ſays he, the Lover of Agrippina, as an Ambitious 
Man, who aſpir'd to the Empire : The Philoſopher and 
Mriter, I make no great Account of. He might have 
faid, I make no great Account of the Philoſopher and Mri- 
ter, But beſides that the irregular Turn is more 
2 and harmonious, M. S. Evremont found there- 
by the means of varying his Stile; a Secret of ſuch 
Importance, that he who knows it not, let him do 
what he can, ſhall never riſe above the Characte 
of a piriful Writer. | 


+ 4 Frozen Stile that neither Ekbs nor Flows, 


Inſtead of pleaſing, makes us gape and doze. 
Thoſe tedious Authors are e ſteem d by none, 
Who tire w, Humming the ſame heavy Tone. 


— 
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* Jadgmint of Seneca, & Tom. 1. p 237. 
1 Boilcau's Art of Poetry, Canto 1. 
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But if M. St. Evremond had 2 Right to employ 
Tranſpoſitions in a familiar Diſcourſe, they may 
with much more Reaſon be us d in public Diſcour- 
ſes; which being animated by the Voice, ought to 
be compos d in a more lively and nervous Stile. And 
therefore there is nothing more common than ſuch 
irregular Turns in thoſe ſort of Compoſitions. 

That Heart, greater than the Univerſe, ſays Father 
Bourdaloue in his Funeral Oration on the Prince of 
Conde; That Heart which all France may well Envy 
as ; that Heart ſo ſolid, ſo upright, ſo worthy of God, be 
was pleas'd that we” ſhow'd roſe and be the Depoſitaries 


There wou'd be no End of quoting Examples of 
this kind, where a more regular Conſtruction 
wou'd make the Diſcourſe flat, and take from it 
that ſweet Harmony which is ſo pleaſing to the Ear 
in a Public Action. | 

But ſince M. Vigneul- Marvills * ſeems to have an 
Eſteem for the Rules of Father Boubourt, I can't do 
better than confirm what I have been ſaying, with 
2 Judicious Remark made by that famous Gramma- 
rian concerning Tranſpoſitions being graceful up- 
on ſome Occaſions. There are, according to Þ that 
Grammarian, ſome irregular Turns which are Elegant. 

Examples, adds be, will ſhew what I mean. M. 
* Maucroix ſays in the Second Homily of St. Chry- 
* /-ftom to the People of Antioch : This Place which 
* gave us Birth, we avoid it as an Ambuſh: And 
M. Patru ſays in his Plea for Madam de Guenegaud : 
And yet this Sovereign, the new Conſtitutions degrade 
* her ; her whole Authority ts annibilated, and no other 
* Mark of Dignity left her but Reverences. The Supe- 
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© rior does nothing but ti condemn'd ; ber moſt innocent 
** Actions, they blacken them. 

No according to ſtrict Rule, continues that 
*© Father, we ſhou'd ſay, We avid as an Ambuſh that 
Place which gave ms Birth. And yet the new Conſtitu- 
* tions degrade thus Sovereign: they blacken her moſt in- 
* nocent Actions. We ſpeak thus in Converſation, 
and in a plain ſimple Book; but in à public Acti- 
on which is animated by the Voice, and which 
*© requires 2 more lively Eloquence, the irregular 
* Turn is more beautiful. Upon theſe Occaſions 


eit is ſometimes lawful to Orators as well as Po- 


* ets, to diſpenſe with the ſcrupulous Rules of 
* common Conſtruction: And we may almoſt fay 
of Sermons and Pleadings, what the Author of 
* the Art of Poetry ſays of Ode: | 


* Her generous Stile will oft at random fart, 
& And by a brave Diſorder ſuen ber Art. 


But if ſuch ſort of Irregularities are Elegant in 
** Proſe, adds Father Bouhours, they are ſtill more 
* ſo in Poetry, which in itſelf is ſomewhat impe- 
** tuous, and loves not a Language altogether uni- 
© form. | 
Now let any one judge, whether M. de la Bruyere 
was not in the Right to ſay, that in one ſort of Wri- 
tings 4 Mn may uſe Terms which are tranſÞos'd and 
which paint a thing lively; and whether on the other 
hand, M. Vigneal-Marville was not in the Wrong to 
aſſert, that it is one of the Beauties of our Tongue not to 
tranſpoſe any thing either in Proſe or Poetry, No doubt 
there are ſome Tranſpoſitions forc'd, and contrary 
to the Sweetneſs and Perſpicuity of a Language: 
But there are likewiſe others which have a very 
good Grace, and which can't be. baniſh'd without 


_ cepriving our Tongue of that lively, free and na- 


tural 
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ral Air, which makes one of its greateſt Beauties. 

WT his is what was perfectly well underſtood by M. 

WF :ugels, that Judicious Author, whoſe Authority 

ill be always of great Weight in this Point. For 

ter having condemn'd certain Tranſpoſitions as 

oo rugged , he adds, Many aſcribe to Poetry the Cauſe 
theſe Tranſpoſitions, which are Ornaments in Verſifica- 


tion, when perform d like that —— whoſePoetry 
3s incomparable for its Turn; but c mmonly they are Vices 


in Proſe: I Joy commonly, becauſe there are ſome 
which are very beautiful. Obſerve how this prudent 
Writer avoids thoſe general and abſolute Deciſions, 
which are almoſt always falfify'd by ſome uncon- 
trovertible Exceptions. 


XIV. Let us return to M. Vigneul- Marville, | 
* No Man before M. de /a ES M. Menage, 

„ has had that Strength, chat Juſtacl of Exprefli- 

on which are to be met with in his Book.” is 

truth, exclaims our Cenſurer upon this, M. Menages 

wou'd have oblig d us by pointing out the Places of M. de 

la Bruyere's Book where this is to be met with: We 

might, in return, ſhew him twice the number, where it 

xs not to be met with. Why then did he not ſhew 

them without loſing his Time in idle Words? Why 

did he thus abuſe his own Leiſure, and that of the 

Public, in Printing ſuch Dialogues? We need no 

longer deſpair of Reing an Edition of Portets and 

Herb- Women's Converſation. It will rain to day, 1 
lay you; but I don't think ſo, and will lay Two ta One © 

it will not, Imagine, if you pleaſe, ſomething more 

irivolous ; it cannot be more ſo than this Place of 

the Aelanges d Hiſtoire & de Literature. For what 


re 
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imports it us to know, that M. wou'd have 
oblig d M. V; Mar ville, by quoting to him the 


Places in the of Characters, where the Force 


and Exactneſs he ſpeaks of were to be met with; 
and that if he had ſo. done, M.Vigneul- Marvillewou'd 
bave ſhewn bim twice the Number where they are nt 
to be met-with? After this wonderful Dialogue, are 
we a whit the more knowing, or more capable of 
judging of M. de la Bruyere's Book? TR 
But, adds M. Vigneul-Marville, * it is gratis dictum, 
and without Conſideration what M. Menage ſaid ; viz. 
that till M. de la Bruyere, wo Man ever had that Forc: 
and Fuſtneſs of Expreſſion, which he fancies in that Book 
of Charatter;s, Long before M. de la Bruyere, two fe- 
mous Authors (not to reckon. others ) did give to their 
Expreſſions all the Strength they were capable of within 
the Bounds of Reaſon: And theſe were Meſſieurs Ni- 
cole and St. Evremont. M. Vigneul-Marville is in 
the Right. France has produc'd many excellent 


Authors who have their Merit as well as M. 4: 


la Bruyere. Meſſieurs Nicole and St. Evremont, 
are of that Number, every body agrees it. M. | 
Vigneul-Marville, who advances ſo many 2 
without proving them, has done well to diſpenſe 
with that Practice on this occaſion, And it 
is undoubtedly too hardy in M. Aenage to prefer 
M. de la Bruj ere to ſo many famous Writers who 
have appcar'd in this laſt Age. Such Compariſons 
are always odious and inconſiderate. But, in my 
Opinion, M. Mecnage is not ſo much to be blam'd 
as the Compilers of his Converſations. For where 
is the Man who does not ſometimes in a free Con- 
verſation let fall ſome extravagant Thoughts, 
which he wou'd be far from maintaining in a Pub- 


lic Work? 


Page 335, &c. | ; .. a 
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XV. . Menage , continues our Critic, adds, 
that A. de la Bruyere ſays in one Word what another 
Man does not ſo perfectly expreſs in Six. Tit commonly 
juſt the contrary , M. de la Bruyere affecting to beap 


Words upon Words , and Thoughts upon Thoughts, with- - 


out any manner of 2 An Example of this is juſt 
before me, pag. 90. where be ſays , that Formality is 
an Imitation of Wiſdom. The Thought is ſo appa- 
rent, that it requires no clearing up by Compariſons fetcht 
from I know not where. And yet what Turnings and 
Windings does M. de la Bruyere uſe to make us compre- 
bend a thing which has not the leaſt Shadow of Difficulty: 


© A Comedian, ſays be, exceeds Nature in the 


“parts he plays: A Poet overloads his Deſcripti- 
* Ons: A Painter who draws after the Life; for- 
© ges and exaggerates a Paſſion, a Contraſte, and 
* the Poſtures ; and he that Copies him, unleſs he 
i meaſures exactly the Sizes and Proportions, will 
* make his Figures too big , and give niore Scope 
eto all the Parts, through the Dilpoſicion of the 
© whole Piece, than they have in the Original. 
is the ſame with the Preciſe or Formal, they 
* are but the Imitators of the Wiſe,” Beſides that 
this whole Diſcourſe ſmells very ſtrong of Fargon i I 
von d fain know, Who, after this Example, can ſeriouſly 
ſay (unleſs it be M. Menage ) that M. de la Bruyers 
* in one Word, what another does net ſo perfettly iu 
Ix 2 

This is what M.deVigneul-Marville objects againſt 
the Reflection of M. de la Brajere ; That Formality 
1 an Imitation of Wiſdom; Theſe , you ſee; are io 
many definitive Decrees; independant of all Rea- 
ſon. But what's to be done? Every Man has his 
Method : And our Critic's is, not to Brove What he 
Advances. Hs may, however ; have Redſon at 
the bortsEti; Let us fee wherher be tits of tle. , | 
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M. de Ja Bruyere is minded to let us ſee how For- 
mality is an Imitation of Wiſdom, and to that end 
makes uſe of ſeveral Compariſons. His Thought 
was clear enough without any of thoſe Compari- 
ſons, replies M. de Vigneul- Aar ville. But that Cri- 
tic is mittaken. For without thoſe Compariſons 
M. de la Bruyere's Thought wou'd have been very 
imperfect. Tis not enough to ſay that Formality 
imitates Wiſdom , unleſs we make out how and to 
what a Degree it does fo, Moſt Virtues conſiſt in 
a certain Mean, the two Extremes whereof are e- 
qually dangerous, Keep ſhort of the juſt Limits, 
or go beyond them , you are out of the right way : 
And nothing is more eaſy than to miſtake it. *Tis 
ſeen every Day. The Miſer thinks he is a good 
Husband : The Prodigal, who laughs at him for a 
Fool, thinks none but himſelf knows how to make 
a right Uſe of Wealth. Cowards cover their Fear 
with the gloſſy Name of Prudence ; and the Raſh 


norant of the juſt Bounds of the Virtues which 
they believe they practiſe. They go beyond, or 
ſtop ſhort, for want of knowing that exact Mid- 
dle, whoſe two Extremes are equally vicious. And 
conſequently, when one wou'd repreſent the Im- 
deb of any of thoſe Vices, he muſt ſpecify 
ow,and to what aDegree, it imitates ſome certain 

Virtue. For to ſay in general that it is an Imita- 
tion of ſuch or ſuch a Virtue, is to give an Ide 
of it which may full as well agree with another 
Vice that is its dire& Oppoſite. Avarice, for Ex- 
ample, is an Imitation of Frugalicy, but at the 
bottom as remote from it as Prodigality it ſelf. M. 
de Ia Bruyere was too cloſe a Thinker to make ſuch 
Definitions. He intends to inform us that Fol- 
mality is an Imitation of Wiſdom ; but he takes 
care to teach us Wherein that Imitation ar 
- . n 
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able Amuſement, diſcovers clear 
Parti 


Reaſon. A Player exceeds Nature int 
A Port overload} his Diſcriptions, &c. 
Imitators of rhe Wi rmal, 
in this obſcure}, or that ' ſmells of Jargon? For- 


Things to exceſs, as a Comedian who over-1Qs his 
Part, as a' Poet who loads his Deſctiptions, as 2 
Painter who, drawing after the Life; forces and 
exaggerates the Paſſions and Poſtures which he en 


a Picture, makes the Figures too big. Our Critic 
ſees no Propriety in this ; I know not how to help 
* 


can't be found defectire in this Parallel. For the 
Player, the Poet, the Paititer, agree all in this; 
viz, They go beyond certain Bounds, which they 


tending to imirate it. 


And this he Ades by theahs bf an ingenious Pani 
lel; which, keeping the Mind in play, by an 'agree- 
5 al 5 that it W an 
extravagant Imitatibn, n the 15 s of 

e plays; 


ſe are the Formal, What is there _ 


mality is an ill Itnitation of Wiſdom, by carrying 


then juft when the Things compar'd agree in that 


deavours to repreſent , or who intending to copy 
it. But, in my poor Opinion, Compariſons are 


Point upon which the "Compariſon turns; which | 


ought not to exceed, in lixe manner as the formal 
Man who tranſgreſſes the Bounds of Wiſdom in pre? 


other thing which M. de Vigneal-Alar vi le finds 
u Fault wich in this Parallel, is; that there are coc 
” nanny Words us'd in it, whence he concludes, that 
J M. Menage was in the wrong to ſay , that M. de la 


Bruyere expreſſes in one Mord, what another does not ſo 
perfectly do in Six. But, with his good feave , this 
Concluſion is ſomewhat too haſty. For tho an 
\uthor may chance to be a little more diffuſe than 
uſual, in a certain Place of his Book, yet it does 
not follow that he is ſo every where elſe. And 
what wou'd become of the beſt Writers, ev'n M. 
 Vionenl- Marville himſelf, if this way of Reaſon- 
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ing were -admitted ? Virgil is obſcure in ſuch or 
ſuch a Place; Ergd, he's a pitiful Writer, and 
does not underſtand his own Meaning. There is 
in Cicero 2 diſturb'd and very long-winded pe- 
riod ; Ergo, Cicero knew not how to write. M. d 
Vieneul-Marville reaſons ill, in ſuch or ſuch a Place 
of his Book ; he concludes from Particulars to Ge- 
nerals ; Ergo, he's an ill Logician , who ſpeak 
what comes uppermoſt , and without refle&ing, 
Is it not plain that all theſe Concluſions are imper. 
tinent, and that our Cenſurer wou'd have Reaſon 
to complain againſt the laſt ? Let him therefore 
do unto others what he wou'd they ſhou'd do unto 
him. Further ; this Critic is not only to blame for 


| inferring from a ſingle Paſſage of the Character 


that the Author thereof generally affects to heap 
Words upon Words without Neceflity, but evn 
this very Paſſage which he quotes to prove it, is, 
in my Opinion, very ill choſen. M. de Vigneni- 
Marville might perhaps ſay, that the Author . 
too much in this Place, that he crouds in four Com- 
pariſons without a Neceſſity, ſince one or two 
might have ſuffic'd. But the Queſtion is not whe- 
ther M. de la Bruyere ſpeaks too much, but whether 
he expreſſes in few Words what he means to ſay, 
and whether it cou'd. have been ſo clearly deli- 
verd in fewer. Theſe are two very different 
Things. A Man may be conciſe land utter much 
at the ſame time, eſpecially in writing; for in 


Converſation a great Talker and a Sayer of No- 


thing do generally ſignify but one and the ſame 
thing. 1 


XVI. But after ſo many falſe Attacks, here 1s 
at laſt one which perhaps will do Execution. 'Tv 
2 Criticiſm on ſome Expreſſions, which M. del 


Bruyere has made ule of in the Paſſage we juſt now 
ex- 
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examin'd, and which do not ſeem to M. de Vigneul- 
Marville to be French. They are four in Number, 
namely, (1.) Un Peintre qui fait I apres nature, in- 
ſtead of qui travaille, qui peint d' apres nature: (2.) 
Forcer une paſſion, une contraſte, des attitudes , Expreſ- 
ſions barbarous in Painter's Language, if we may 
believe our Cenſurer: (3.) The Term Volume 
(ſcope) apply'd to the Figures of a Picture, tho, 
according to M. de Vigneul- Marville, that Word is 
never us'd but to Things that are meaſur'd and 
weigh'd: And, (4.) Les pieces & un tableau, inſtead 
of the Figures of a Picture, the word pieces being 
appropriated to Heraldry, as M. de la Bruyere knows 
or knows not, adds our Critic very politely. 

I know not but the Solidity of ſome of theſe 
Deciſions may admit of Diſpute : But I'm under a 
ſtrong Temptation not to conteſt this petty Victo- 
ry to M. de Vigneul- Marville, were it only to en- 
courage him to impart to us a moreampleCriticiſm 
upon the Characters of the Age. For you muſt know 
all that you have hitherto ſeen , is only a Prelude 
to a pitcht Battel. M. de Vigneul- Marwille had come 
pos'd a much larger Work * which be ſuppreſt after 
he had heard of M. de la Bruyere's Death. This here 
is but a ſmall Sample whereby we may judge of the 
whole Piece. But if I grant to M. de Vigneul-Mar- 
ville that he had Reaſon to cenſure theſe 4 Expreſ- 
ſions in M. de la Bruyere's Book, it is on Condition 
that he will not abuſe this ſmall Advantage, as if it 
gave him a Right to conclude that M. de la Bruyere 
can't write French, f That he has no regular Stile, that 
be writes at random; ¶ and that moſt of his Expreſſions 
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ere fore d, improper, and unnatural, This wou'd be 
imitating thoſe Critics mention'd by Madam Des. 
Houlieres, Who for a Word well or ill plac'd approve 
or condemn a whole Work, I take M. de Vigpenl- 
Marville to be too ſenſible a Man to give into ſuch 
an Exceſs. He knows, that Homer nods ſometimes, 
and that Faults are found in the beſt Writers. He 
is an Author himſelf, and conſequently may com- 
mit an Over-ſight as well as Pinder, Virgil, Horace, 
and all the moſt celebrated Ancient and Modern 
Authors. | 

Again, tho I'm not inclin'd to diſpute with M. 4 
Vigneu!- Marville the Glory of having juſtly cenſurd 
the Expreſſions afore mention'd, eſpecially this, 
Un peintre qui fait d apres nature, yet I'm oblig'd to 
warn the Public, that this Cenſurer, producing 
no other Proof for the Solidity of this Cenſure, 
than his own Authority, and the Knowledge which 
he pretends to have in the Language of Painters, 
People would do well not to truſt him without 
good Security: Since there are to be found, evn 
in M. de Vigneu! Marville's Book, ſome Expreflions 
taken from Painting, which raiſe a Doubt whether 
he underſtands the CLerms of that Art ſo well as he 
fancies he does; for Inſtancc, when he ſays, that 
M. 4e la Bruyere travaille plus en detrempe qu @ Þ huile. 
We ſay, peindre en buile, J am ſure of it; and can 
prove it by undeniable Authorities: But J doubt 
whether it can be ſaid, peindre à Þ buile, I refer it 
to the Maſters. 


XVII. I know not how I came ſo eaſily to be- 
lieve that M. de Vigneul-Marvifle wou'd uſe with 
Moderation that ſmall Advantage I juſt now gran- 
ted him. Far from doing ſo, that Critic is grown 
ſo haughty , he begins to forget himſelf ; 1 af 

cu 


the forced, improper , and unnatural Expreſſions 
ich are palm'd upon us for Beauties and Refinements 
Woof te Language. Theſe are terrible Menaces, but- 
nich, to M. de la Bruyere's Comfort, will never 

be put in Execution. M. de Vigneul-Marville is 
pleas d to ſave him the Confuſion and Shame of an 
entire Defeat. He will be content to give him 
two or three Thruſts, to let the World ſee what he 
cou'd do if he wou'd fight his beſt. And yet, to 
judge of him by thoſe two or three Thruſts, our 
Critic does not ſeem to be in Reality fo formi- 
dable as he wou'd make us believe. You ſhall 
judge of it. en | 


* 17. True Greatneſs ſuffers it ſelf to be touch'd 
* and handled : I this, ſays he, to [peak naturally and 
properly, which M. de la Bruyere ſo often wiſhes to ſee 
dane? Tbu, in good French, and according to Reaſon, 
proceeds our Critic, cannot be ſpoken but of corporeal 
Things, which are handPd and are tangible. And yet 
I know an ingenious Perſon who pretends to write 
Books and thinks he underſtands the Rules 
and Beauties of the Frexch Tongue, who makes uſe 
of the Term handle in ſpeaking of Things which 
are not corporeal. And this fame Perſon { who 
wou'd think it 2),is M. de Vigneul-Marville himſelf, 
who makes that uſe of it twice , and in the ſame 
Work wherein he ſo haughtily cenſures M. de la- 
Bruyere for uſing it only once, riſum teneatis amici? 
A Man, ſays M. de Vigneul- Marville p. 251. of his 
Melanges, a Man has cempoſ d a Sermon, a Plea, or a 
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cult a thing is it to uſe a" Victory with Moderati- 
On. It were an endleſs Taſk , * ſays he, to pick ont 
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Speech, with 4 great deal Care. He bas HANDLED, 
turn d, ſet in Order his Thoughts. If this rigid Cen- 
for is of Opinion that nothing but corporeal Things 
can be hand'd, cou'd he bandle Thou = ? Lethim 


explain this Riddle. Good Writers, ſays he in ano- 


ther Place, imitate the Laconic Stile, which & not le; 
difficult to HANDLE. 


2. Let us paſs to the ſecond Remark. f Is it g. 
per to ſay, to throw Profoundneſs into certain Wri- 
tings? M. de la Bruyere ſays it in his Chapter of Po- 
lite Learning. But good Senſe and Cuſtom do not peo 
ſe. Aftęr this, there's nothing more to be ſaid. 
How can ſuch formal Deciſions be reſiſted ! Byt yer 
why might not M. de la Bruyere uſe that Expreſſion, 
ſince M. de St. Evremont, who , as our Critic very 
well ſays, ' cloaths bis Thoughts, which are noble, with 
bold Expreſſions, but ever juſt, ever proper to his Subject, 
made no difficulty to ſay , * When the Choice of a Sub. 
ject depends upon the Orator, be ought ta make it ſuſcepti- 
ble of Force and Ornament. He ougbt to throw Order 
into bis Deſign, and Connexion into his Thoughts, 
Why may not Profoundneſs be thrown into a Writing, 
as well as Order into a Deſign, and Connexion into 
Thoughts ? This is another enigma , which our 
Critic is defir'd to explain, if ſuch be his Will and 
Pleaſure. 


3. He adds a third Remark, which he expreſſes 
in theſe Terms: To ſay as M. de la Bruyere gee, 
p. 173. in ſpeaking of ſuch as can't keep a Secret, that 
you ſee through their Breaſt, that they are tran- 
{par ent; 7s it nct to carry ope's Expreſſions too far ? Was 
it not enough to have ſaid ; They don't move their 
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Lips, and yet are underſtood ; you read the Secret 
on their Forehead, and in their Eyes. | 
Here it might be proper to ſpeak of the uſe we 
ought ro make of figurative Terms, Upon this Oc- 
caſion I wou'd ſay what M. de Fontenelle ſomewhere 
ſays concerning the ſublime Stile, that « Aan ſhow'd 
not give into it without an abſolute-Neeeffity.. It is,how- 
ever, certain that figurative Terms are very proper 
upon ſome Occaſions. But without pretending to 
treat of this Matter to the bottom , it ſeems to me 
that they may be employ'd for two Reaſons. The 
firſt, when proper Terms are wanting for the ex- 
prefling our Minds, which very often happens,and 
which can't be ſo much attributed to the Poverty 
of Languages, as to the Ignorance of Mankind, 
who not knowing Things in themſelves, cannor 
ſpeak of them but by way of Compariſon. The 
other Reaſon why we may uſe figurative Terms 
in. a Diſcourſe, is to divert the Mind in repreſent- 
ing to it by corporeal Images what has been already 
expreſt to it or what is immediately after expreſs d 
to it in Terms * „ and which paint the thing 
as it is in it ſelf. For in that Caſe, the figurative 
Expreflions having nothing obſcure, do agreeably 
amuſe the Mind, by tracing to it in a ſenſible man- 
ner, what a proper Expreſſion makes it compre- 
hend with an entire Exactneſs. And this, if I'm 
not miſtaken, is the only uſe we ought to make of 
figurative Terms, when we are not under an in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity of making uſe of em. Tis 
like a Debauch of the Mind which cannot but 
pleaſe, when it comes 4 propos, but which otherwiſe 
is offenſive , diſpleaſing , and infallibly diſturbs 
it, | 
[leave to others the Care of applying what I ſay 
to this Paſſage of the Characters which has fallen un- 
der the Cenſure of M. de Vigneul- Marville, Theſe 
Wan . arg 
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are Things dependant upon the Taſte and Senti. 
ment, and can hardly be made intelligible to thoſe 
who don't perceive them of themlelves. 


XVIII. Laſtly, Our Critic can't endure that M. Me. 
nage ſhou'd make a Doubt that M. de la Bruyeres Way 
of Writing is cloſe and connected. Why net, ſays 
he? How many poor Painters daily copy bad Originals? 
Nevertbeleß, adds he, I agree with M. Menage, that 
no body of a good Taſte will ever imitate the bad Stile of 
M. de la Bruyere. A glorious Concluſion, and 
worthy of the Exordium ! M. de la Bruyere was not 
only likely to have ſome Imitators, but he has actu- 
ally had great Numbers of them. M. de Vigneul- 
Marville cannot be ignorant of it; the Thing has 
made too great a Noiſe in the Republic of Letters. 
Some have plunder'd his Words and Expreflions ; 
Others his Thoughts; and all have deck'd them- 
ſelves with the Title of his Work, as if it were ſuf- 
ficient, in order to have a ſhare in the Glory of an 
excellent Writer, to make Books under the ſame 
Title with him. For a conſiderable While there 
was nothing printed but Works which bore the 
Name of Characters, or ſomething like it. Ou vrag: 
dans be gout des Caratteres, Les Aren, Caratteres, des 


femmes du ſiecle. Caratteres & Portraits Critiques, ſur 


hes defauts ordinaires des hommes. Portraits Serieux & 
Critiques, Caratteres tirez, de PEcriture ſainte, & 12 
pliquez, aux Murs de ce ſiecle. Caracteres naturels des 
bommes, en forme de dialogue. Suite des. Carafteres 
de Theophlfte & des Mæurs de ce fiecle, &c. Nothing 
was ſeen but Charafers, The Bookſellers Shops 
were cramm'd with them. But, pray, cou'd the 
Cenſurer of M. de la Bruyere have better ſhewn the 
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Merit of the Characters of the Age, than by putting 
us in mind of thoſe Swarms of Writers produc'd 
by 2 defire of imitating that excellent Author? 
What more proper to raiſe the Value of M. de la 
Bruyere, than ſo. many dull Copies, moſt of them 
deſpis'd by the Public, and all ſo very much infe- 
rior to their Original? Nr 

But perhaps M. de Vigneul- Marville was of Opini- 
on, that among thoſe Imitators, there are ſome that 
may vie with M. de la Bruyere. How then comes it 
that he has not nam'd them 2 Why wou'd he loſe 
ſo fair an Qpportunity of convincing us of the Ex- 
tent of his Underſtanding, and Solidity of his Judg- 
ment? For, infallibly, he wou'd have carry'd off 
the Honour of fo glorious a Diſcovery ; fince it 
does not appear that the Public has yet preferr'd or 
equall'd any of thoſe Imitators to him whom they 
bave endeavour'd to copy. One of the moſt hardy, 
but not the wiſeſt, has aſſum'd the haughty Title of 
the Modern Theopbraſtus : And this Perſon, they ſay, 
is he that comes neareſt to M. de la Bruyere. But if 
he follows him, tis only by Track, and at a great 
Diſtance, as was lately made appear by a * Writer, 
who after he had very well demonſtrated the De- 
fects of the Modern Theopbraſtus, did not do ſtrict 
Juſtice g M. de la Bruyere. Let this be ſaid without 
Conſequence. For beſides that the Attacks of this 
new Critic have been already ꝗ᷑ repell'd, I wou'd not 
willingly embroil my ſelf with him, after having 
drawn upon my Back ſo formidable an Adverſary 
as M. de Vigneul- Marville. | 
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t In Book intitul'd, Apologie de M. de Ia Bruyere, ou Re- 


ponſe à Ia Critique des Carafteres de Theophraſte, 5 
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XIX. And now I ſpy Land, as Diogenes (aid. 
There remains nothing more for me to do, but to 
examine ſome Reflexions of our Critic upon the 
Perſons who have approv'd of M. de la Bruyerts 
Book. If they are not ſuperficial Wits, fays he bluntly, 
I can aver that they are either ſuch who read Books (u- 
perficially and without examining, or who are under an 
Obligation of praiſing M. de la Bruyere. I leave you 
to judge, after what we have ſeen, whether it be- 
comes him to ſpeak thus. He afterwards names 
ſome of thoſe Approvers, and endeavours to leſſen 
their Authority. 


XX. The Firſt is Father Bouhours, who, * ſays 
he, bas extolf'd M. de la Bruyere to the Sky, by ranking 
bim among the celebrated Authors who furxifh'd out bu 
Collection of Select Thoughts : This, adds he, was done, 
J believe, as much ont of Policy as any thing elſe. He 
believes it; ſo let him; but what ſignifies it for us to 
know what he believes, if he does not let us know 
the Foundation of his Belief ? Another need only 
publiſh in Print that he believes the contrary ; and 
then there's Tit for Tat; - - he and M. Vigneul- 
Marville wou'd be upon a Par; the one never a 
whit more advancd than the other. And which 
of the two ſhall we believe? But after All that can 
be ſaid, continues our Cenſor, ſtill in the Tone of 
a Man who will be credited upon his Word, I dn: 
think that F. Bouhours ever prais'd M. de la Bruyere 
abſolutely and without mental Reſtriction. He's too able 
a Feſuit to have gone that Length purely and ſimply. 
This is what is call'd, affronting People without 
Reaſon or any manner of Neceſſity. Beſides, adds 
he, if 24. de la Bruyere & an excellent Mriter, all F. 
Bouhour's Rules muſt be ſaid to be falſe ; which that Fa- 
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ther does not believe , nor I neither, If it be not waſt- 
ing Ink and Paper with Impunity, let any Man tell me 
what this can mean; for my part, I ſee nothing 
therein but Words which gnity nothing. Whar 
are thoſe Rules which M. de la Bruyere has violated ? 
Are they all the Rules of Father Boubours, or only 
ſome of them? Again, Are thoſe Rules bottom'd 
upon inconteſtable Cuſtom, or on his Authority 
who publiſh'd them? Can a Man be condemn'd 
without bringing a Bill of Inditment ? And can 
his Indictment be drawn without ſeeing the Evi- 
dence? M. de Vigneul-Marville is a little too neg- 
ligent of Forms, for a Man who has ſtudy'd the 
Civil Law. 

Further, By the Manner in which he ſpeaks of 
the Eſteem which Father Boubours had publickly 
manifeſted for M. de la Bruyere's Book, wou'd not 
one ſwear that Father Boywbours only prais'd it in 
looſe Terms, and without giving any Reaſon for 
his Eſteem ? And yet tis juſt the contrary, For, 
not content with ſaying that M. de la Bruyere has 2 
ſolid and agreeable Way of Thinking, he draws 
from his Book Thoughts which are actually full 
of Solidity, Agreeableneſs and Delicacy. For Ex- 
ample, after having ſaid that * the Thought of one 
of the Ancients concerning the Advantage which 
Great Men have of doing good to thoſe beneath 
them, ſeems to him very beautiful and noble, he 
adds; A Modern Author, i. e. M. de la Bruyere, turns 
the ſame Thought into an agreeable Satire: © The 
„ Great, ſay: be, delight in opening Walks in Fo- 
© reſts, making fine Terraces, gilding their Ceil- 
© ings, making Water-Works and Orangerees; but 
© to reſtore Content to a diſtracted Mind or Joy 
to an afflicted Soul, to prevent extreme Neceflity 
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© in the Miſerable, or to relieve them, is what 
* their Curioſity reaches not to. If M. de Vig- 
neul- Marville believed that this Place was ill 
Thought and worſe Expreſs'd,why did he notſhew 
it by corre&ing what he ſaw falſe in it, and by ex- 
preſſing it in a more delicate and agreeable Man- 
ner? That had been the true way to pleaſe the 
Public in cenſuring M. de la Bruyere's Book. He, 
by chat means, might have giv'n Authority to his 
Criticiſm , weaken'd the Teſtimony of Father 
Bouhours, and have pleas'd his Readers by inſtruct- 
ing them. © There is, ſays M. de la Bruyere elſe- 
** where, a Country where Joys are viſible, but 
** falſe ; and the Griefs hidden, but real. 
The Court Life, ſays he again, is a ſerious 
melancholy Game , and requires Application ; 
* a Man muſt range his Pieces and his Batteries, 
© have a Deſign, purſue it, thwart his Adverſa- 
* ries, venture ſometimes, and ſometimes play 
* capriciouſly ; yet after all his Meaſures and Con- 
* trivances, he will be often beat; when he thinks 
** he has manag'd his Men well, and is in a fair 
* way to ſucceed, one more Skilful, or more Luc- 
* ky, gets the Game. | 
Father Bowhours thought fit to inſert thoſe two 
Paſſages in his Collection of Ingenious Thoughts; 
and, according to him, ſuch Definitions or Deſcripti- 
ons 29here the Antitheſis plays à little, bave ſomet bing 
very agreeable, Is M. de Vigneul- Marville of another 
Mind? Does he believe that Father Boubours did 
not ſpeak ſincerely on this Occaſion, or that he 
was in the wrong to commend thoſe Thoughts, 
which, according to him, are falſe and unpolitely 
expreſs d? Why then did he not make appear what 
Falſity they contain'd? Or if he did not think 


them falle, but only ill turn'd, why did he not Fan 
1 them 
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them a more lively and agreeable Turn, to convince 
us at once of the Beauty of his Wit, the Unskil- 
ulneſs of M. de la Bruyere, and the ill Taſte of Fa- 
ther Bouhours ? But there's yet time enough for that 
Proof. Let him diſcover to us that rare Wonder, 
and we will look on him as the Phenix of the Mo- 
dern Writers. 


XXI. After Father Bonbours, our Critic brings 
on the Stage P Abbe Fleury, who, in his Speech of 
Thanks to the French Academy, made the Elogium 
of M. de Ia Bruyere, in whoſe Place he ſucceeded. 
Theſe Praiſes can be of no great Weight, accord- 
ing to M. de Vigneul-Marville , becauſe the Complai- 
ſance which M. | Abbe Fleury makes Profeſſion of, ob- 
lig d bim to praiſe with Exceſs M. de la Bruyere ; be- 
ſides, the Academy requires from their Candidates ſuch 
Incenſe, as a kind of Tribute which they owe to the Me- 
mory of thoſe who chalk'd out for them the Road to Im- 
mortality, This is all that cou'd have been ſaid of 
that Elogium, had it been nothing elſe but a heap of 
looſe and general Epithets, as proper to any other 
as M. de la Bruyere, But if P Abbe Fleury's Deſign 
was to paint M. de la Bruyere to the Life, to draw 
his true Lineaments, and to give us the Character 
of his Wit and Writings, as there's all the Reaſon 
in the World to believe it was, M. de Vigneul-Mar- 
vile is to blame to decry that Elogium, without ta- 
king it to Pieces, and ſhewing that it cannot ſuit 
the Perſon who is the Subject of it. M. de la Bru- 
jere is not ſo much concern'd in this Cenſure as the 
Author of his Panegyric. Tis the Works of an 
Author which makes his true Elogium, and not ſtu- 
ly'd Speeches publiſh'd in his Praiſe when he is no 
more. M. de la Bruyere had ſwept the Stakes of the 
public Eſteem, before he was prais d by P Abbe Fleu- 
or by the Secretary of the Academy ( 7 Abb8 

Regnier) 
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Regnier) who in the Anſwer he made to the for 
mer, painted ſo lively and ſo delicately that pecb- 
liar Talent which M. de [a Bruyere had in diſcover. 
ing the moſt ſecret Myſteries of the Inſide of Mankind, 
and ating into what they take moſt Pains to conceal 
from the Eyes f the World. It wou'd be a Pleaſure 
to me to tranſcribe all that he ſays on that Occaſ- 
on, if it were not to be ſeen prefix d to the laſtEdit- 
on of the Charactert. And I wonder M. de Vigneul. 
Marville neglected to ſpeak of it. | 


XXII. But how can we excuſe his forgetting M 
St. Ewremond ? For that famous Author, whoſe De- 
ciſions are always ſo Rational in M. de Vigneuk 
* Marville's own Opinion, has prais'd M. de la Bru- 
gere, and that too by ſolidly refleting upon à Pal- 
ſage of his Book of Chara#ers. Theſe are his 
Words: I: were an unpardonable Fault to paſs froms 
Metaphor with which we have begun, to a new one, 
ſo to couple together Images which have no Relation to each 
other. When a Man is attentive to writing well, he wil 
continue and ſupport the ſame Idea. © I pity him, ſj 
the Author a the Charafters, I conclude he is 
* founder'd. He is loſt , and out of the way 
* That is not ſailing near the Wind; That is not 
* the way to arrive at the delightful Haven of For- 
de tune.” You ſee he took care to mingle nothing foreigh 
ro the firſt Image which he gave for expreſſing what 4 1. 
Man ſometimes thinks of the Conduct of a Philoſopher, Ni 
This laſt is 1 as upon the Sea, The Rich Man WW 
N 
4 


foreſees that he will founder there. He looks on him 40 
out of the way. He judges that he is not ſailing near the 
Mind; and that be 1will never reach the Port of Good Fur. th 
tune. There « not a ſingle Mord in all this, but is a KU. 
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jo each other. He bad been ſbipasrecł d inthe Hawen, if, 
after all theſe Expreſſions taken Navigation, be had 


is not the way to build a Fortune. This new 
Image of Building jom d to thoſe of the Marine which go 
before, wou 4 baue produc'd a diſagreeable Effect; where- 
gs the * being of a Piece, the Diſcourſe becomes clear 
T bis is an Elegium which ought not to be 
ſuſpected by our Critic. Theſe are not vague Re- 
flections which fall no where. They ate ſubſtan- 
tial Reaſons, which make us, as it were, touch 
the Thing with our Finger. But pray obſerve and 
admire how different Men's Judgments are. M. 
St. Evremom looks on M. de ls Bruyere as an Author 
attentive to well Writing, who knows how to con- 
tinue and ſupport the ſame Idea, which is perhaps 
one of the greateſt Secrets in the Art of Writing, 
and which contributes moſt to the Perſpicuity, Ex- 
a&neſs and Beauty of a Stile: And according to 


chance, and has no ſettl'd Stile. Some malicious 
People have ſaid upon this, that if M. Sr. Evremont 


not always ſo fortunate. 


XXIII. The third Approver of M. de la Bru- 
jere, which our Critic has thought fit to produce, 
8 M. Menage, bo, he ſays, has mightily heigbtben d 
M. de la 'Bruyere's Charatters, But this ſame Me- 
nage u:'d' to: ſpeak Things inconſiderately , adds M. de 
Pieneul- Marville : His Menagiana ſufficiently proves 
this, Methinks when be praiſes or blames, he commonly 
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never ** Reaſon, M. de Vigneul- Mar ville is 
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feexit for talking ſa ke, and to fill up a Gap in Converſe. 
tion, rot her than to do it with. Fudgment, and with the 
Balance in his Hand. Wichout attempting here to 
defend either M. Menage or his Menagiana, I will 
leave You to conclude, after what I've ſaid, which 
of the two, M. Menage or M. Vignenl- Mar wille, is 
moſt guilty of Talking ſor Talk-ſake, and of Prai- 
ſing or Diſpraiſing without knowing Why or Where- 
ſore. But how comes our Critic to ſay nothing of 
the Elogium which M. Menage made of the Tranſla- 
tion of Theophraſts's Characters? Tt &, * ſays he, 
very beautiful, and excellent French, and ſhews x (es 
Author: perfectly underſtands the Greek Tomgne. I my 
ſay that 1 have ſeen "a great many Things in it which; 
perhaps for want of Attention, eſcap d me in the Greek: 
This is very expreſs, and ought to be reckon'd a5 
Sc mething, coming from a Man; who, by the Con- 
{eflicn of all Europe, underſtood the Greek Tongue 
extremely well. Perhaps M. de Vigneul- Mar wille is 
preparing to give us: a New Verſion of Theophraſtm's 
Characters, more exact and truer French than that of 
M. de la Bruyere. He can't do a better Thing. For 
beſides that he wou'd by this means do a conſide- 
rable Piece of Service to his Country, in preſem- 
ing it with a better Tranſlation of a Work which 
deſerves to be be in every body's Hands, he wou'd 
at length recover the Public from that prodigious 
Inſatuation under which they labour with reſpect 
to this M. de la Bruyere, (if I may be allow'd to ſpeak 
the Language of M. Vigneul-Marville,) who will 
doubrleſs have the Credit of introducing that beaus 
tiful Expreſſion among police Men, with whom I 
believe it was never much in uſe. | 
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XXIV. Laſtly, Our Critie ſuppoſes I'know:not 
what Defenders of M. de Ia Bruyere, who ſhelter and 
fortify themſelves with the Eſteem which the Gen- 
tlemen of the Royal Academy have diſcoyer'd-for » 
his Perſon and Writings, by admitting him into 
their Society. And to this M. Vigneul- Marville an- 
ſwers, That * thoſe Gentlemen ond net have choſen 
bim, had he not been recommended by the King, who, by 
declaring himſelf in his behalf, made others do ſo too, as 
be owns in bas: Characters, tho he.expreſsly declares in his 
Speech to the Academy, that there was no Mediation us 4, 
for ſuch Admiſſion, except the Singularity. of bis Book. 
But that Recommendation of the Prince, and that 
Confeſſion made by, M. de la Bruyere, are mere Chi- 
mera's. And this we have already made appear, 
and with ſo much Evidence, that it wou'd-/be to 
waſte Time and to abuſe the Patience of thoſe 
who ſhall read this Diſcourſe, to inſiſt any more 
upon it. | 
But ſuppoſing that M. de la Bruyere was receiv'd 
into the French Academy, at the Recommendation 
ol his Prince, why may we not look on that Fa- 
rour as a Proof of the Merit of him who was ho- 
nour'd with it? I logks 5 if the Author wou'd conclude 
that a Prince never makes a right Choice, and that his 
Favour is not more Fudicious than that of the People, as 
M. de la Bruyere has been wrongfully accus'd of 
Thinking, M. Boileau was admitted into the Aca- 
demy at the King's Recommendation, and in all 
likelihood wou'd never have been admitted with- 
out it: Does this imply that he did not deſerve to 
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be admitted into that Illuſtrious Body ? I know 
what may be ſaid in Anſwer to this; That, if the 
Prince's Favour does not exclude Merit, 7 neither does it 
ſuppoſe it, according to M. de la Bruyere's Judicious 
Obſervation : 


Tho Kings are Kings, they're ftill of Human Make, a 
And may, in Verſe, like otber Men, miſtake. 


This is true; I don't deny it. But yet methinks it 
is no leſs certain, that the Eſteem which a Prince 
ſhall have teſtify'd for an Author generally eſteem'd, 
as M. de la Bruyere is, ought to weigh much more 
with us, than the Diſguſts of a ſpleneric Critic, who 
may have defam'd his Perſon without Reaſon, and 
cenſur'd his Writings without Underſtanding them: 
And that M. Vigneul-Marville has done ſo, will ma- 
nifeſtly appear to any One who ſhall have perus d 
the preceding Sheets of this ſmall Piece, 


„ 


of M. De hHBRUYPERE. 


Member of the French Academy, in the Room of M. 
L'Abbe de la Chambre; avdDying inr696,was bimſelf 


ſucceeded in the ſame Place by Moni eur L'Abbe Fleuri, 


bo upon that Occaſion ſpoke of Monſieur De la Bruyere, 
(or 24 French call it, made bis Elo). in rhe 5 
lowing | Words. 


1 1 + 


Howerer . or laters it 4525 bn: vert Pub.” 


and we may take ir for granted, that a Bock which 
has been Read and frequently Enquit d after by 
the whole World, cannot” be without its peculiar 
Merit. Such is che Work of that Friend, . whoſe | 
late and ſurprizing = we at tis Time dep dlore; 

and hoſe Plate ave been pleaſed to Nd” 
me the Honour of Supplying : A Work very n- 
gular in its Kind, and in the Opinion of ſome 
ſudges, even Juperior t thit Great * Original, 


he has perfe&ly well — — . d his own ; One may 
ſee in dem x vaſt Strength n Men and the 
moſt rotount Reins upon Manners. 


andtheir/Undefrſtan Fran Great: - 
Erudition, which was * Lupo n all fit 
Ocenſſons in his private Convetſud {bly wo 
Wr mixt an * e Whole. * 
N Bie 1W „NA ein d eg + 


44% Tl + * * 
1 i 11 


Y 19 3 4 > — * | & 
* Theophraltagit 41% biroW ods is ele 
= 


74 He 


N the Year PM M. de la u was „ che- * 


lic is always obſerv d to do Juſtice to an Author; 


which the Author Hintfeff Aid at firſt only propoſe 
to Imitate. In drawing che Characters of others, 
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He was particularly well acquainted with the Li. 
ving and Dead Languages, and indeed there wa; 
no Kind of Learning to which he was a Stran- 
er. 

N In his Characters one may obſerve , that hi 
Criticiſm is ſeverely exact, and his Expreſſion live 
ly ; that his Turns are very Artful, and his Pi. 
ctures ſometimes purpoſely loaded and over. 
colour'd, that they might not appear too like. Hi 
Boldneſs and Force are manag'd fo as not to exclude 
either Pleaſure or Delicacy, tho at the ſame Time 
we may ſee that the governing Spirit of the 
Whole is a Predominant and Implacable Hatred of 
Vice, 'with an avow'd Love of Virtue. In fine, the 
Crown of the Work, and which we who are moſt 
nearly concern'd for the Author are the Witneſſes 
of, is that Holy Spirit of True Religion that ſhines 
in it. This Piece then, Gentlemen, will happily 
be one of thoſe which you do in ſome Manner ſeem 
to adopt for your own, by receiving their Authors 
among you; one of 'thoſe Beautiful and Uſeful 
Works, that you Conſecrate to Immortality. 


Aſter Monſieur L' Abbe Fleuri had finiſh'd bis Diſ- 
courſe, Monſieur L Abbe Regnier replying to bim, tool 
an Occaſion to ſpeak thus of Monſieur de la Bruyere. 


Our Loſs of that Excellent Member of our A- 
cademy, to whom you ſucceed, is Great. He was 

a Perſon of a very Extraordinary Genius; Nature 
ſeem'd to take a Pleaſure in Revealing the Secre- 
cies of Mankind to him, in ſhewing him the My- 
ſterious "oP 5 pK; na and 8 
oſing thoſe Things to his Eyes, which Men la- 
D 2 — OS, Care from the 


Knowledge of the World. With what Force of 


7 


Ex- 
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of M. De la BRUYERE. 


Expreſſion, what Beautiful Colours has he expreſt 
Wm! A Writer Maſterly in his Strokes and full 
f Fire, who by a Turn uncommonly fine and 
peculiar to himſelf, cou'd infuſe a Strength into 
Vords which of themſelves they had not: A 
ainter fortunately Bold and Succeſsful, who in 
every thing that he Drew, ſuggeſted ſomething 
more for the Underſtanding to conceive, than che 
Eye could poſſibly take in. 
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Prefatory Diſcourſe 


CONCERNING | 
THEOPHRASTUS. 


Cannot conceive how it's poſſi- 
ble for Man to entertain a more 
vain and ridiculous Thought, 
than to imagine, when he writes 
on any Art or Science, he ſhall 
be able to eicape all fort of Cenſure, and ob- 
tain the good Opinion of every Reader. 


For without enlarging on the Diverſity of 
Human Minds, as prodigious as that of their 
Faces, which makes ſome reliſh Things Spe- 
culative, others Things Practical ; inclines 
lome to turn over Books. to exerciſe their 
tancy, others to form their. Judgment ; that 

A 2 amongſt 
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,- amongſt Readers, ſome love the Force of De; | a 
monſtration, others to judge nicely, ot 


—— A 


their Characters; and I dare ſay, that Works | 


pe „„ 


meet with a favourable Reception. 


Some of the Learned reliſh nothing but the 
Apothegms of the Ancients, and Examples 
drawn trom the Romans, Grecians, Perſians 
and Egyptians ; the Hiſtory of the preſent 
Time is inſipid to them; they have no man: 
ner of Concern for Men whom they converſe 
and live with, and make no Obſervations on 
their Manners. 


The Ladies and Courtiers, on the contrary, 
and all who have a great deal of Wit with— 
out Learning, indifferent for thoſe things 
which preceded them, are eager after thole 
which paſs before their Eyes, and as tf 
were under their Hands; theſe they pry 
into, theſe. they apprehend ; they continually. 
obſerve the Perſons about them, are charm 
with the Deſcriptions and Repreſentations 
made of their Contemporaries and Fellow- 
Citizens, in ſhort, of thoſe who reſemble 
themſelves, to whom yet they think they do 


not bear the leaſt Reſemblance; n 
| | tha 


„ 


form Ratiocinations and Conjectures; I con- 
fine my ſelf only to that Science which de. 
ſcribes Manners, examines Men, and diſcover; 


ol this kind, which touch ſo near, and whoſe 
Subject is Men themſelves, will not eaſily i 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


that thoſe who inſtru us from the Pulpit, 
often judge it expedient to neglect preaching 
ſolid Divinity, to gain Men by their own 
Weakneſs, and reduce them to their Duty by 
things which pleaſe their Palate, and are with- 
in their Comprehenſion. | | 


The Court is either ignorant of the City, 
or has ſo contemptible an Opinion of it, as not 
to take the Ridicule, or to be the leaſt touch'd 
with the Images might be drawn from thence ; 
and if on the contrary, the Court is repreſented, 
as it always 1s, full of Intrigues and Deſigns, 
the City does not find wherewithal from this 
Sketch, to ſatisſie Curioſity, and form a 
juſt Idea oi a Country, which can no other- 
wife be known but by living there. On the 
other ſide, it is not very natural for Men to 
agree about the Beauty or Delicacy of a Mo- 
ral Treatiſe, which deſigns and paints them- 
ſelves, and where they cannot avoid ſeeing 
their own Faces; they fly into Paſlion and 
condemn it; they no longer approve tlie Sa- 
tyr than when it looſes 1ts Hold, and keeping 
at a diſtance from them, fixes its Teeth on 
Some. body elſe. 


What Probability is there to pleaſe all the 
different Taſtes of Men, by one ſingle Track 
oi Morality? Some look for Definitions, Di- 
viſions, Tables and Method; are deſirous to 
bare explain'd what Virtue is in general, and 


A3 then 
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then every Virtue in particular; what Diffe. 
rence there is between Valour, Fortitude and 
Magnanimity ; the extreme Vices, either in 
Detect or Exceſs, betwixt which each Virtue 
isplac'd, and of which of the Two Extremes 
it moſt participates: No other Doctrine 


pleaſes them. Others fatisty'd with having 
the Manners reduc to the Paſſions, and thoſe 
demonſtrated by the Motion of the Blood, 


the Fibres and Arteries, will excuſe an Author 
all the reſt. | 


There are a Third Claſs, who being of Opi- 
nion, that the whole Doctrine of Manners 
ought to tend to Reformation, to diſtinguiſh 
the good from the bad, and to diſcover what 
is vain, 'weak and ridiculous, from what is 
good, ſolid and commendable, folace them- 
ſelves infinitely in the reading of Books; and 
taking for granted the Principles of Natural 
and Moral Philoſophy repeated by the Ancients 
and Moderns, immediately apply themſelves 
to the Manners of the Times, correct Men by 
one another, by thoſe Images of things which 
are ſo familiar to them, and from which never» 
theleſs they never mind to inſtruct themſelves, 


Such is the Treatiſe of Moral Characters, 
which TukorhRAsrus has leſt us; he col- 
jected 'em from the Ethicks, and great Morals 
of ARisTOTLE, whole Scholar he was; the 
Excellent Definitions, at the beginning of each 

Chapter, 
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hapter, are built on the Ideas and Principles 
Jof that great Philoſopher; and the Foundation 
Wof the Characters there deſcrib'd, is taken 
trom the fame Original; it is true, he makes 
chem more particular by the Scope he gives 
chem, and by his ingenious Satyrizing the 
Ws Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians. 


This Book can hardly paſs for any thing more 
than the beginning of a greater, which Tuso- 
PHRASTUS had begun. The Deſign of this 
Philoſopher, as you may obſerve in his Pre- 
face, was to treat of all the Virtues and Vices; 
and as he aſſures you, he undertook this great 
Work at Ninety-nine Years of Age, it is pro- 
bable that the Shortneſs of his remaining Life 
hindred him from perteCting it. I own the 
common Opinion is, that he liv'd above an 
Hundred Years ; and St. ]JsRoME, in one of 
his Letters, written to NeeoTIANus, aſſerts 
that he dy'd full a Hundred and Seven Years 
old; fo that I doubt not in the leaſt, but it 
was an Ancient Error either in the Greet Nu- 
merical Letters, by which DioGENes LAER“ 
TIvs computed, who reckon'd him to have 
ivd but Ninety-five Years, or in the firſt Ma- 
nuſcripts of this Hiſtorian ; it what others ſay 
is true, that the Ninety-nine Years, which 
the Author aſcribes to himſelf in the Preface, 
are read alike in Four Manuſcripts in the Pala- 
tine Library ; where are alſo the Five laſt 
Chapters of che Characters of Tugornaasrus, 

A 4 wanting 


wanting in the Old Editions; and where are alſo 


Poet MENAN DER, a Scholar of TREO HRA“ 


mean, which free from all Quibbles, Obſce- 


Fuller's Son of Ertsvs, a City in LESB9S; 
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Tuo Titles, the One, 7he Opinion the World 
has of the Vicious; the Other, Of Sordid Gais; 
which are found alone, without „ 


Thus is this Work no more than a Frag; 
ment, but nevertheleſs a precious Remain d 
Antiquity, and a Monument oi the Vivacity 
f Mind, and firm and ſolid Judgment of this 
Philoſopher at ſo great an Age. It has always 
been look d on as a Maſler-piece in its kind, 
there being nothing extant wherein the Attict 
Taſte is more remarkable, or the Grecian Elo. 
quence more conſpicuous; it was call'd a Gol. 
den Book: The Learned particularly obſer- 
ving the Diverſity of Manners there treated of, 
and the Natural Way of expreſiing the Cha- 
racters, and comparing it with that of the 


STUS, and who ſerv'd afterwards for a Model 
to TERENCE, now ſo happily imitated in our 
Days, cannot but diſcover in this little Trac, 
the Original of all Comedy; that Sort J 


nities and Puns, is taken from Nature, and di- 
yerts both the Wiſe and Virtuous. 


But to make the Beauty of theſe Characters 
more conſpicuous, and excite the Reader, per- 
haps it may not be improper, to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning their Author. He was 2 


his 


concerning” TI heophraſths. 


his firſt Maſter in his - 6wn Country Was: 


* Leuci?pUs of the ſame Place; from whence 
he went to PLaTo's School and: afterwards 
ſeltld ar ARISTOTLE'S, Where he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf from all the reſt of his Diſci- 
ples. His new: Maſter, charm'd: with the Rea- 
dineſs of his Wit, and Sweetneſs of his Elo- 
cution, chang'd -hiis Name which was TYR- 
raubs, to that of EUraRasTUus, which figs 
nifies one who talks well; but this Name hot 
ſufficiently expreſſing the great Eſtimation he 
had tor the Beauty ot his Genius and Language, 
he call'd him THe mKASTUS - which is, one 
whoſe Language. 1s Divine. Which agrees with 
Cicrro's Sentiments of this Pliiloſopher, in 
his Book entitl'd Brutus, or De Claris Oratoribus ; 

Who is, ſays he, more fertile and copious chan 
PLi4To, more ſolid and ſubſtantial than ARI- 
STCTLE, more ?greeable and ſmooth than 
THECP HRASTUS ? And in ſome of his Epiſtles 
to ATTiCu:, he calls him his Friend, and ſays, 
That his Works were familiar to him. and the 


Reading of them had afforded him abundance 
ok Pleature, 


ARISTOTLE relates concerning Him and Ca- 
LISTHENES, another of his Scholars, what 
PLATO 8 had aid ot ARLSTCT LE Himſelf, 
and NEXOCRATES, . That CALISTitxts had a 


— 
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e Leucippus the famous Philoſopher, Zea, Scholar, 
dull 
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dull Tavention, and a ſluggiſh Fancy ; and that 
THEOPHRASTUS, on the contrary, was ſo ſpright. 
ly, piercing and penetrating , that he would 
comprehend all that was to be known of a thing; 
that One wanted Spurs to prick him forward, 
the Other Reins to hold him in. 


He principally eſteem'd him for a Charader 
of Sweetneſs, which equally reign'd in his Style 
and Converſation. It is ſaid that ArisTOTLEs 
Scholars, obſerving their Maſter grow in Years, 
and of a weak Conſtitution, begg'd of him to 
name his Succeſſor; and as he had only two 
Perſons in his School, on whom the Choice 
could fall, Mexzbzuvs the“ Rhodian, and 
THEOPHRASTUS the Frefran, out of a tender Re- 
ſpect for him he deſign'd to exclude , he de- 
clar'd himfelf after this manner. Pretending 
a little time after his Diſciples had made this 
Requeſt to him, and in their Preſence, that the 
Wine he commonly us'd was prejudicial to him, 
he order'd Wine to be brought him both of 
Rhodes and Lesbos; he taſted both of them, and 
ſaid, It was very evident what Country they 
were of, and that each in its kind was excel. 
lent ; the firſt was ſtrong, but that of Leshv 
was more pleaſant, and to that he gave the Pre- 
ference, Whatever AuLusGELL1vs ſays in re- 
ference to this Matter, tis certain, that when 


— 
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There were two others ef the ſame Name, one a Cynick Philo- 
fapher, the other @ Scholar of Plato. 


Axl. 


concerning Theopliraſtus. 


\ n15TOTLE was aceus'd by EURLMEDON, a Prieft 
Wot Ceres, for having ſpoken irrevercntly of the 
WGods ; fearing the Fate of SocraTEs, he left 
lens, and retir' dito Chalcs, a City If Eubæa; 
and left his School to a Lesbian, whom he in- 
Itruſted with his Writings, on condition he 
ſhould never make them publick*% and tis to 
this THEOPHRASTVS: We are oblig d for the 
Works of that Great Ma 


His Name becarize ſo famous na al 
Greece, being Sueceflor to ARISTOTLE, that he 
could reckon ſoon after in the School which 
was left him, near Two thouſand Scholars. He 
was envy'd by  SOPHOCLES, Son to Aupur- 
CLIDES, at that time Chief Magiſtrate, who out 
of Enmity to him, but under a Pretext of a 
Regulation of Government, and to hinder pub. 
lick Allemblies, made a Law, prohibiting, un- 
der pain of Death, any Philoſopher to teach in 
Schools. They all ſubmitted to it; but the 
following Y ear PiilLo ſucceeding SoPHOCLES, 


1 who went out of his Office, the A4thentans re- 


peal d this deteſtable Law which the other had 
made, and laying 2 Fine of five Talents upon 
him, re-eſtabliſhd TuzoPaHRASTUS and the reſt 
of the Philoſophers, 


He was in this more fortunate than Ar1- 
SOTLE, Who was forc'd to ſubmit to EURIME- 
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box. He had like to have ſeen one A5xNom. Ml 
DES puniſh'd by the Athenians for Impiety, on. 
Iy becauſe he durſt accuſe him of it; ſo great 


was the Opinion this People had of him, and 
Which his Virtue deſerv'd. 


And indeed the Character given of him, is, 
That he was a Man of Singular Prudence, Zex- 
lous for the Public®Good, Laborious, Ofici. 
ous, Affable, Liberal. PLuTaRcCH ſays, when 
ERESUs was oppreſs'd with Tyrants, who had 
uſurp'd the Government, he joyn'd with * Pay. 
DIAS his Countryman, and out of his own Eſtate 
contributed with him to arm thoſe who had 
been baniſh'd ; who re-entring the City, ex. 
pell'd the Traitors, and reſtor d the whole Iſle 
of Lesbos to its Liberty. 


His many and excellent Accompliſhments, 
did not only acquire him the Good-will of the 
People, but the Eſteem and Familiarity of Kings: 
He was Friend to Cas sa N ER, Succeſſor of AR1- 
DEUS, Brother to ALEXANDER the GR Ax, in the 
Kingdom of Macedon : And PToLowy, Son of 
Los, and firit King of Egypt, kept a con- 
ſtant Correſpondence with this Philoſopher. 
Act laſt he dy'd, worn out with Age and Fa- 

tigues, and ceas'd at the ſame time both to 
Labour and Live: All Greece lamented him, 
and all the Athenians aſſiſted at his Funeral. 


I 


Not the famous Statuary, 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


It is related, that in his extreme Old Age, 
not being able longer to go on Foot, he causd 
himſelf to be carry'd in a Litter through the 
City, that he might be ſeen by the People to 
whom he was ſo dear. Tis reported alſo, that 
his Scholars, who ſtood about his Bed when he 
was dying, asking him if he had nothing to re- 
commend to them, he addreſs'd himſelf to them 
aſter this manner: 


Life deceives us, it promiſes us great Plea- 
* {ſure in the Poſſeſſion of Honour; but Life 
* and Miſery begin together, which end in 
* Death: There 1s often nothing more unpro- 
* fitable than the Love of Reputation. There- 
* fore, my Diſciples, be content : Tf you can 
* contemn the Eſteem of Men, you'll fave a 
* preat deal of Trouble ; and if it abate not 
your Courage, it may ſtill happen that Ho- 
* nour may be your Reward : Remember only 
* that in Life are many uſeleſs Things, and but 


* noLeiſure to determine what Sect I ought to 
* eſpouſe ; but for you my Survivors, you can- 
not too ſeriouſly conſider what you ought 
to do.“ And theſe were his laſt Words. 


Cicero, in the Third Book of his Tuſculan 
Queſtions, ſays, That THz oPHRASTUS dying, 
complain'd of Nature, who had given Deers and 
Crows ſo long a Life, which was uſeleſs to 


* few which tend to a ſolid End. I have now. 


them, * 
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them, while ſhe had allotted Men an extreme 
ſhort Life, tho” it was of ſuch Conſequence for 
them to live long: That if the Age of Men 
were extended to a greater Number of Years, 
their Life would be improv'd by an Univerſal Ml 
Knowledge, and all Arts and Sciences might be 
brought to Perſection. And St. Js Roms aſſures 
us, that THz&oOPHRASTUS, at One hundred and 
ſeven Years old, taken Ill of that Diſtemper of 

which he dy'd, lamented he was oblig'd to 
go Lite, at a Time when he juſt began to le 


Fe usd to ſay, We ought not to love our 
Friends in order to try them, but to try them in 
order to love them : That Friends ought to be 
common amongſt Brethren,as all things are com- 
mon amongſt Friends: That you ought as ſoon 
to truſt to a Horſe without a Bridle, as to 1 
Man who ſpeaks without Judgment : That the 
greateſt Expence a Man can be at, is that of 
his Time. He ſaid once to a Perſon who {ate 
ſilent at Table, during the Entertainment; If 
you are a Man of Senſe, you are to blame to 
ſay nothing; but if otherwiſe, you do very well. 
Theſe were ſome of his Maxims. 


But if we ſpeak of his Works, they are In- 
finite ; and we cannot ſind that any of the An- 
cients wrote more than THroOPHRASTUS : Dlo- 
SNES LasRTIUS reckons up more than IU 


hundred diſſerent Tracts, and the Sehe ol 
* whic 
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which they treated: The greateſt Part of which 


W were loſt by the Injury of Time; and the other 
remaining Parts he reduces to Twenty Tracts, 


which are collected together in the Volume of 
his Works. There are Nine Books of the Hi- 
ſtory of Plants, Six of their Cauſes: He wrote 
ol Winds, of Fire, of Stones, of Honey, of the 
Signs of Fair Weather, of the Signs of Tem- 
pells, of the Signs of Rain, of Smells, of Sweat, 
of the Vertigo, of Wearineſs, of the Relaxa- 
tion of the Nerves, of Swooning, of Fiſh which 
live out of the Water, of Animals which change 
their Colour, of Animals which are Born ſud- 
denly, of Animals ſubject to Envy, the Cha- 


xiij 


racters of Manners: Theſe are what remain of 


his Writings; amongſt which, this laſt which 
I have tranſlated, is not inferior in Beauty to 
any of thoſe which are preſerv d, but may be 


_— in Merit to any of thoſe which are 
oſt. 


But if any one ſhould coldly receive this 
Moral Treatiſe, on the account of thoſe things 
they may obſerve there, which are only appli- 
cable to the Times in which they were wrote, 
and have no relation to the preſent Manners; 
What can they do more advantageous and ob- 
liging to themſelves, than to get rid of this 
Prepoſſeſſion in favour of their own: Cuſtoms 
and Manners, which having taken up on Truſt 


without any deliberation, makes em perempto- 


ly pronounce all others contemptible, which 
are 
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are not conformable tothem ; thereby depriving 
themſelves” of;that Pleaſure and Inſtru ion, 
which the Reading of the Ancierits would af. 
ford them. mr 55; en 6 


We who are now Modern, will be Ancient 
few Ages hence: Then will the Hiſtorv of 
our Times reconcile Poſterity to the Selling 
of Offices; That is to ſay, the Power of pro- 
tecting Innocence, puniſhing Guilt, and doing 
Juſtice to the World, bought with Ready- 
money like a Farm; will reconcile them to the 
Splendor of our Partiſans, a Sort of Men 
treated with the laſt Contempt amongſt the He- 
brews and Greeks. They'll hear of a Capital City 
of a great Kingdom, which had neither Pub- 
lick Places, Baths, Fountains, Amphitheatres, 
Galleries, Porticoes, nor Publick Walks, which 
was notwithſtanding a prodigious City; they 
will be told of Perſons, 'whoſe Life was ſpent 
in going from one Houſe to another ; of honeſt 
Women, who' kept neither Shops nor Inns, yet 
had their Houſes open for thoſe who would 
pay for their Admiſſion: Where you might 
have had Cards and Dice, or play'd at what 
ſort of Game you pleas'd ; that you might 
have eat in thofe Houſes, and that they 
were convenient for all fort of Commerce: 
They'll be inform'd that People paſs d up and 
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down the Streets only to ſeem to be in a hurry ; 
chat there was no Familiarity or Converſation 
there, but all in Confuſion, and as it were in 
an Alarm by the Noiſe of Coaches, which 
were hardly to be avoided, and which were 
drove at ſuch a Rate through the Middle of the 
Streets, as if it were for the Prize of ſome 
Race : They will learn without Wonder, that 
in the Time of Publick Peace and Tranquility 
the Inhabitants went to the Temples, viſited 
Ladies and their Friends, with offenſive Wea- 
pons ; and that there was no Perſon almoſt but 
carry'd at his Side, wherewith at one Puſh to 
Murder another. 


Now if our Poſterity, aſtoniſh'd at Cuſtoms 
ſo ſtrange and different from theirs, ſhould 
therefore diſlike our Memoirs, our Poetry, our 
Comedies and Satyrs, might not we complain 
of them aforehand ; that by this falſe Delicacy 
they depriv'd themſelves of the Reading fo 
many excellent Works, ſo elaborate and fo re- 
gular, and of the Knowledge of the moſt glo- 


nous Reign which ever yet adorn'd Hi- 
liory 2 


Let us then have the ſame favourable Regard 
for the Books ofthe Ancients, which we our ſelves 
hope for from Poſterity ; being perſuaded no 
Ulages or Cuſtoms continue in all Ages, bur 
vary with the Times; and that we are too re- 
mote lrom thoſe which are paſt, and too near 
B thoſe 
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thoſe now in Vogue, to be at the Diſtance 
requiſite to make a juſt Judgment of either, 
Then will not that which we call the Polite- 
neſs of our Manners, or the Decorum of our 
Cuſtoms, or our State and Magnificence, pre. 
poſſeſs us any more againſt the Athenian plain 
Way of living, than that of the firſt Men, 
great of themſelves, and independant on a 
Thouſand exterior things, which afterwards 
were invented perhaps to ſupply the Deſect 
of that true Grandeur, which is now no 
more. 


Nature ſhew'd herſelf in them, in all her 
Purity and Dignity, and as yet was unlully'd 
by Vanity, Luxury and fooliſh Ambition. No 
Man was honour'd, but on the account of his 
Strength and Virtue ; none were enrich'd by 
Places or Penſions, but by their Fields and 
Flocks, their Children and Servants ; their Food 
was wholſome and natural, the Fruits of the 
Earth, and the Milk of their Beaſts ; their 
Raiment plain and convenient, made of theit 
Wool and Fleeces ; their Pleaſures innocent, 1 
great Crop, the Marriage of their Children, i 
good Underſtanding with their Neighbours, 
Peace in their Families. Nothing can be more 
oppoſite to our Manners than all theſe things; 
but the Diſtance of Time makes us reli 
them, as the Diſtance of Place occalions 
us to receive all that different Relations, 0 
Books of Trave!s inform us of remote Places 

2 al 
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and Foreign Countries. They tell us of a Re- 
WT ligion, a Policy, a Way of feeding, Habiting, 
Building, and making War, which we knew 
nothing of, and of Manners wewere ignorant of; 


& thoſe which come neareſt ours affect us, thoſe 


W which are more diſtant fill us with Admira- 


tion ; but all amuſe us, leſs diſguſted with the 
Barbarity of Manners and Cuſtoms of People 
ſo remote, than inſtructed, and even pleas'd 
with their Novelty ; it ſuffices us that thoſe 
concerning whom we have this Account, are 
Siamites, Chineſe, Negroes, or Abyſſmes. 


Now thoſe whoſe Manners THEOPHRASTUS 
paints were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen ;; 
and if we add to the Diverſity of Place and 
Climate, the long Interval of Time, and con- 
ſider that this Book was wrote in the laſt Year 
of the CXV Olympiad, Three Hundred. and 
Fourteen Years before the Chriſtian Era, ant 
allo that tis above Two Thouſand Years ſince 
tie People of Athens liv'd, whom he repreſents, 
we ſhall be ſurpriz'd to ſee and know our 
elves there, our Friends, our Enemies, thoſe 
hom we live with; and that being diſtant 
from each other ſo many Ages, the Reſem- 
blance ſhould be ſo perſect. Indeed, Men in their 
Affections and Paſſions change not, but are ſtill 
tie ſame they were, and as they are defcrib'd 
ly TukcpaRASTUS, Vain, Diſſemblers, Flat- 
trers, Selfiſh, Impudent, Importunate, Diſtruſt- 
al, Slanderous, Quarrelſome and Superſtitious. 
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"Tis true, At bent was a free City, the Cen: 
ter of the Republick, its Citizens were equal, 
were not aſham'd of one another, they walkd 
moſtly alone and on Foot, in a neat, peace. 
able and ſpacious City, going into the Shops 
and Markets to buy themſelves what Neceſſa- 
ries they wanted ; Court Emulation did not in 
the leaſt incline them to leave this common 
Way of Life ; They kept their Slaves for the 
Baths, for their Repaſts, for their Domeſtick 
Service, and for Travelling ; they ſpent one 
Part of their Time in the Publick Places, the 
Temples, the Amphitheatres, on the Peer or 
under the Portico's, and in the middle of 2 
City, of which they were equally Maſters. 
There the People met together to deliberate 
ot the Publick Affairs, there they treated with 
Strangers. In other Places the Philoſophers 
{ſometimes deliver'd their Doctrine, ſometimes 
convers'd with their Scholars, Theſe Places 
were at once a Scene of Pleaſure and Buſinels ; 
there was ſomething plain and popular in 
their Manners , which J acknowledge little 
reſembles ours; yet notwithſtanding \, what 
Men were the Athenians in general! And whata 
City was Athens, What Laws! What Govern— 
ment! What Valour! What D.ſcipline ! What 


Perſection in all Arts and Sciences! Nay, what 


Politeneſs in their common Converſation and 


Language! THEOPHRASTUS, the fame THEO: 
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puRasTUs of whom ſo great things have been 
S aid, this agreeable Talker, this Man who ex- 
press d himſelf Divinely, was known to be a Fo- 
W rcigner, and calld ſo by an ignorant Woman, of 
W whom he bought Herbs in the Market, who knew 
by a fort of Arzick Nicety, which he wanted, 
and which the Romans afterwards call'd Urba- 
WE nity, that he was no Athenian; und Cictro 
| WE relates, that this great Man was amaz d, that 
having liv'd to Old Age in Athens, perfect Ma- 

ſter of the Attict Language, habituated to the 
Accent ſo many Years, he could not do that 
which the common People naturally, and 
without any Difficulty do. But-if we read in 
this Treatife, the Characters of certain Man- 
ners which we can't juſtify, and- appear ridi- 
culous to us, we ought to remember that 
TaEOPHRASTUS had the fame Thought of 
them, that he look'd upon them as Vices 
which he had drawn ſo to the Lite, that rhe 
” WW Picture would ſerve both to ſhame and re- 

claim the Athentans. N 


But being deſirous to pleaſe thoſe, who 
coldly receive whatſoever concerns Foreigners 
and the Ancients, and value no Manners but 
their Own, we have added them likewiſe to 
this Work : It was thought excuſable not to 
ſollow the Deſign of this Philoſopher, as well 
f decauſe it is always dangerous to imitate the 
"Wl works of another, eſpecially if he be an An- 
| » elp y 2 | 
cent, or an Author of great Reputation; as 
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not difcourag'd from the Undertaking, by 


A) Preſatory Diſcourſe 
alſo becauſe the ſingle Figure call'd De: 
teription or / Enumeration, made Uſe of 
with ſo great Succeſs in theſe Twenty Eight I 
Chapters of. Characters, might ſucceed abun. 4 
dantly leſs if /handl'd by a Genius much ink. 


riour to thag of JT HEOPHRASTUS, 


On the contrary, remembring that amongſt 
the great Number of Tracts of this Philoſo. 
pher reckon'd up by Diocenes LAERTIUs, 
there is one under the Title of Proverbs, that 
is to ſay, independent Pieces, ſuch as Reflections 
or Remarks; and that the firſt and greateſt 
Book of Motality which ever was made, bears 
the fame Name in the Sacred Writ ; I found 
my ſelf excited, by ſo many great Models, 
according, to my Ability to follow the ſame 
Method“ in Writing of Manners ; and was 


Two Works of Morality which are in every 
ones Hands ;;and from which ſome, either for 
want of Attention, or through a Spirit of 
Criticiſing, may think theſe Remarks are 


Copy d. | 


The Firſt by the Inclination of its Author, 
makes Metaphyſicks ſubſervient to Religion, 


— 
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* The ſhort conciſe Manner in which Solomon writ his preverbi 
i: here meant, and by 16 means the Things, which are Divine, 4 
whice aam:; of ns Comparrſon, 


explains 
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explains the Nature of the Soul, its Paſſions, its 
Vices; diſcuſſes the moſt ſerious Motives which 
lead to Virtues, and endeavours to make a Man 
2 Chriſtian : The other, which is the Produ- 
Aion of a Mind inſtructed by Converſation 
in the World, and in which the Delicacy is 
equal to the Penetration, obſerving that Self- 
love in Man 1s the Cauſe of all his Errors, at- 
tacks it without intermiſſion in every Part 
where 'tis found ; and this one Thought, as it 
is multiply'd a thouſand different ways by 
choice of Words and variety of Expreſſions, 
has always the Charms of Novelty. 


I have nat follow'd either of theſe two Ways 
in the Work, which is joyn'd to the Tranſlati- 
on of theſe Characters; it is quite different 
from the other Two, which I ſpoke of; leſs 
Sublime than the Firſt, and leſs Delicate than 
the Second, its ſole Deſign is to render 
Man reaſonable by plain and common Ways, 
and by examining him indifferently, without 
any regard to Method, and according as the 
ſeveral Chapters lead to it thro' his ſeveral 
Ages, Sexes and Conditions, thro' the Vices, 
— and the Ridicule which attend 
them. 


I have moſtly apply'd my ſelf to the Vices 
of the Mind, the Secrets of the Heart, and 
all the interior Part of Man; which Tazo- 
?URASTUS has not done, and I may ſay, that 
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as his Characters by -a Thouſand exterior 
Things, obſerv'd in Man, by his Actions, his 
Words, his Gate, ſhew what is his Principle, 
and lead us to the very Source of his Diſorder; 
on the quite contrary, theſe New Characters 
diſplaying the Thoughts, Sentiments and In- 
clinations of Men, diſcover the Principle of 
their Villany and Folly, make us eaſily fore- 
ſee all they are capable to do or ſay, and abate 
our Wonder at a Thouſand vicious and frivolous 
Actions, of which their Life is full. 


Tr muſt be acknowledg'd, that in the Titles 
of both the Works, the Difficulty was found 
near equal ; for thoſe into which the Latter 1s 
divided, if they do not pleaſe well enough, the 
Reader is ꝓermitted to put others in the room 
of them. But with relation to the Titles of 
the Characters of TazoenRAsTUs, the ſame 
Liberty is not allow'd, becauſe we are not Ma- 
{ers of another Man's Propriety, but muſt fol- 
low the Spirit of the Author, and render him 
according to the neareſt Senſe of the Greek 
Words, and at the fame time according to the 
moſt exact Conformity to their Chapters; which 
was found very difficult; becauſe very often 
the ſigaiſication of a Greek Phraſe, tranſlated 
Word tor Word, is quite another Thing in our 
Language ; for Example, Trony, which with 
us is Raillery in Converſation, or a Trope in 
Rhetorick, with TiiropyRAsTUs ſigniſies ſome- 
v hat bet yeca Cheating and Diſlembling, 
WIC 
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hich in the whole is neither the one nor the 


ther, but that very particular Vice deſcribed 
n his Firſt Chapter. 


. 
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: 
And in other Places, the Greets have ſome- 
times Two or Three very different Terms to 
Wexpreſs different Things, which we cannot 
; ender but only by one ſingle Word; this Po- 
Neerty of our Language does very much em- 
barraſs us. 


You may obſerve in this Greek Work, Three 
orts of Avarices, Two Sorts of troubleſome 
Perſons, Flatterers of Two Sorts, and as ma- 
ny of great Talkers; by which means the 
Characters ſeem to interfere one with the 
other, to the prejudice of the Titles; nei- 
ther are they always purſu d exactly, nor per- 
fectly conformable, becauſe Taz ornRaAsTUs, 
eagerly bent ſometimes on his Deſign o 
drawing Pourtraicts, found himſelf oblig'd to 
theſe Alterations, by the Character and Man- 
ners of the Perſon he Paints or Satyrizes , 


The Definitions at the beginning of each 
Chapter are very difficult; they are ſhort and 
conciſe in TaeoPaRASTUS, according to the 
force of the Greek, and the Style of ARlsro- 
TLE, who furniſh'd him with the firſt Ideas; 
l was oblig'd to enlarge them in the Tranſla- 
don, to make them intelligible : There are 
lo in this Tract ſome unfiniſh'd Phraſes, 

which 
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which make but imperfect Senſe, but. the tre 


one is caſy to be ſupply'd. You'll find in the 
various Readings ſome things very abrupt 
which may admit of divers Explications ; any 
to avoid wandring amongſt theſe Ambiguities 
I have follow'd the beſt Interpreters. 


To conclude, As this Work is nothing 
but a plain Inſtruction, concerning the 
Manners of Men, rather deſign'd to make 
them Wiſe than Learned, I think my ſelf er. 
empt from the Trouble of long ang. curious 
Obſervations, or of learned Commentaries, 
which might give an exact Account of Anti 
quity ; I have only added ſoine ſmall Notes i 
the Margin,. where I thought them neceſlary 
to the end none of thoſe who have Juſtnel 
and Vivacity, and are pretty well read, ſhoul 
have occaſion to blame me, and that they ma 
not be obſtructed in reading theſe Charaders 
or heſitate one moment concerning the Sek 
of THEOPHRASTUS. 
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Moral Characters 


OF 
THEO PHRASTUS. 


BREFOR E I particularly apply'd 
TI my ſelf to the Study of this 
Subject, I have often wonder'd, 
nor can I forbear to do ſo ſtill , 
how it comes to paſs, that, 
Motwithitanding all Greece is ſituated under the 
ame Climate, and all the Grecians are * educated 
like, there ſhould yet be ſo great a Diſparit 
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H * With Reſpect to the Barbarians , wheſe Manner are waſtly dif- 
fro the Greeks. | 


of 
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of Manners amongſt us. Since then (my dest 
Pelicles ) I have ſtudy d Human Nature long, 
and have now liv'd to be Ninety nine Year 
old, during which Time, I have been conver. 
_ fant with Perſons of all Tempers, Humour, 
and Inclinations, and obſerv'd with great Nice. 
ty both the Good and the Bad, comparing one 
with the other: I thought it not amiſs to cha- 
racterize the Method and Way of Living of + 
both one and the other. I ſhall therefore ſhew 
you their ſeveral Sorts of Manners, and what 
their different Inclinations tend to in daily Con. 
verſation. For I am of Opinion, my dear 
Friend, that Poſterity will be much advantag d 
by leaving them ſuch Remains as theſe, which 
they may ſet before them as Examples, what 
Perſons to chuſe to be more familiar and con- 
verſant with, by a Noble Emulation of whoſe 
Virtues they may become great Men. But to 
return to my Deſign. It is you who are to 
conſider and examine, if what I fay be agrees 
able to Right Reaſon. Therefore, omitting long 
Prefaces, and many Things which might be 
faid on this Subject, I ſhall begin with Diſk 
mulation. Firſt, I ſhall define it; then deſcribe 
what Sort of a Man this Diſembler is, what it 
is he propoſes by all his Actions; and aſter- 
wards treat of the other Paſſions ſucceſſively, 
according to my firſt intended Method. 
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# Theophraſtus had 8 Deſign to trtat of all the Virtues and Vicu. 
I. Of 
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I. 


Of Diss1MULAT1ON. 


O give an imperfect Deſcription of * Di 

ſimulation : Tt is the framing of Words 
and Actions to baſe and ſiniſter Ends. The 
Diſembler addreſſes himſelf to his moſt inve- 
terate Enemies, as if there were not the leaſt 
Grudge between them; commends before 
their Faces thoſe whom he deſigns to enſnare 
and Ruin; and if they happen to fall under 
any Misfortune, moſt compaſſionately condoles 
them. He ſeems to ſlight the moſt opprobri- 
ous Things faid of him, and entertains thoſe 
who rail againſt him for Abuſes done to them, 
with all imaginable Reſpect and Complai- 
ſince. To thoſe who deſire to ſpeak with 
him in Haſte, he pretends Buſineſs, and bids 
them call another time: All his own Deſigns, 
he carefully conceals ; but he ſays he will de- 
care himſelf, being at preſent upon the Point 
of Deliberation. Sometimes he ſays, he's but 
juſt come to Town, or came late laſt Night, 
or was taken ill on the Road. 


1 


The Author ſpeaks not of that Sort Diſſimulat ion, which 38 
the EF: of Prudence, ani with the Greeks call Irony, If 


The Charaders. 


Tf you ask to borrow Money of him, 
to * contribute to the Relief of an Indigent 
Friend, he'll tell you, T am no Trader: At ano. 
ther time you'll hear him talk of his great Deal. 
ings, tho he has not the leaſt Buſineſs, 


When he has been liſtening attentively to 
Peoples Diſcourſe, he affects to ſeem as if he 
had not concern d himſelf about it. What he 
ſees, he will deny that ever he {aw it, pretends 
Forgetfulneſs to all his Promiſes. Diſcourſe 
him about ſome things, he ſays he'll conſider 
of 'em; is ſtrangely ſtruck with Admiration 
concerning ſome other Matters, of which a 
little before he had the ſame Sentiments with 
your ſelf, According as Occaſion requires, 
theſe are his common Expreſſions. I believe 
not a Word of it It can never enter into 
me to conceive it—— It amazes me — Sure! 
am not my own ſelf, He always repreſented 
Matters otherwiſe to me This is an in- 
credible thing, and exceeds all Belief, Pray 
tell it to ſome-body elle Shall T believe you, 
and think he has impos'd upon me ? Be extreme 
cautious how you give Credit to ſuch deceitful 
and inſinuating Harangues, for there's nothing 
more pernicious. Theſe Perſons Actions pro- 
ceeding ſrom fly and enſnaring Principles, ougit 
more to be ſhunn'd than the Venom of Vipers 


—— 6... , 3 — 
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® This Ser- of Contribution was frequent at Athens, and cut 

Fie'd iy the Libs, vid Duport's biælegiones, in Theophraſt. 
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II. 
Of FLATTERY: 


LATTERT isa vile Way of Converſati- 
on, advantageous only to the Flatterer. 


When the Flatterer walks abroad with any 
one, Obſerve, fays he, how the Eyes of all 
Men are fix d on you; there is no Perfbn in 
the whole City ſo honour'd beſides your ſelf: 
You had an extraordinary Character yeſterday 
nthe + Portico ; there were above Thirty of us 


together, and the Diſcourſe happening to be, 


Who had the beſt Reputation in the whole City ? 
you were the firſt Perſon mention'd, and the 
whole Company unanimouſly declar'd you the 
Man. He tells him a Thouſand ſuch Things 
5 theſe, then falls to bruſhing the Lint off his 
Goaths; and if the Wind chance to blow a 
little Chaff, or a Straw into his Hair, he takes 
t out, and ſmiling, ſays, Becauſe I have not 
lept you Company theſe Two Days, ſee how 


— — — 


A Publick Edifice made Uſe of by Zeno, and afterward: by lt 
Diſciples, as Place of Meeting for Diſputation : Thy were cail's 
wocks from Stoa, which ſignifies Portico, in Greek, 


Grey 
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Grey your Beard is grown; ſure the Hair of 4 
Man of your Age may be as black as any 
Body's. Whenever the Perſon he deſigns to 
fatter begins to ſpeak, he enjoyns the whole 
Company ſilence, praiſes him in his own hear. 
ing, applauds him both by Words and Actions, 
and when he has finiſh'd his Diſcourſe, declares 
what he has ſaid to be moſt ſublime Senſe in 
the World. If his Patron happens to break a ſeſt 
upon any one, he'll be ſure to laugh ſufficiently, 
and ſeems forc'd to cram the end of his Coat 
into his Mouth to ſtop his Laughter. Who. 
ever he meets in the way as they go along, he 
bids them ſtop till his Patron is gone by. He 
buys Apples and Pears, and carries them home 
to his Children, taking an Opportunity to 
give em to them in the Father's ſight; then 
kiſſing them calls em © the delicate Branches 
* of a noble Stock. If he be along with him 
when he buys his Shoes, he tells him his Foot 
is more neatly ſhap'd than the Shoe it elf 
When he pays a Viſit to any of his Friends, 
the Flatterer runs before and acquaints them, 
that ſuch a Perſon is about to Viſit 'em ; 
then returning back, ſays, I have told them 
of your coming, and they are very proud 
of the Honour. He's an exquiſite Fellow at all 
thoſe Trifles which belong only to Women, and 
has accompliſh'd himſelf fo as to be extraordinary 
handy about them. He's the firſt Man who 
commends the Wine at an Entertainment : And 


it it be poſſible, places himſelt next the * 
| cr 


of T's oPHRASTYESs, 
ſer of the Feaſt, ſaying, Sir, you eat little or 
nothing: Fhen taking ſomething off the Ta- 
ble, ſhows it, and ſays, How delicious is this! 
Then officiouſly enquires, if he be not a cold? 
or if he will pleaſe to have any thing on to 
keep him warmer ? He is perpetually whiſper- 
ing him in his Ear; and let him direct his 


: Diſcourſeto whom he will, be ſure his" Eyes 
e always fix d upon him. In the Theatre he 
„ales the Cuſhion he Page, and will Jay 


t himſelf, He him his Houſe is ingen 

ouſly contriv'd, and ſumptuouſly built; his 
Orchard curiouſly planted; his Picture extra- 
ordinary like, and finely. drawn : In a word; 
a Flatterer ſuits all his Words and Actions to 


e. 8 Nee 
be Himſelf into the. good Opinion of 
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Stranger tqh 8 hint 4 400g Story i 
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parcieutar N12 of. is a 9 
rellsY6v every tndividult' 510 (Was ar the 
laſt Feaſt bd 1 * at: When he nin ro be 
warm in his Diſcourſe, he exclaims, that the 
World much degenerates, and the preſent Ag 
is more wicked than the former ; That'the 
Corn is very dear in the Market ; ; and that 
there are Abundance of Foreigners in Tow 
* 7 
Ships may put to Sea; That a little Rat 
would extraordinarily forward the Fruits 0 
the Earth, and give us the Proſpect of a pler 
tiful Crop; ; The next Year he intends to dun 
his Fields. He tells you alſo, that it is ver 
05 ro7make a ſhift inghe World: He'll g= 
2— T7 . 


* The fr ft Barchanal: celebrated in the City in the Sprim. 
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ious Rights of. a 
uy 1 greateſt Torch. He en- 
quires how many Pillars ſupport the Muſick- 
Theatre ; tells you yeſterday he took a Vo- 
wit; asks what Day of the Month it is; 
and if you have the Patience to hear him, 
you'll never get rid of him. | 

ge tells you, as mighty News, that the 
WM + Myſteries are celebrated in Aagyſ?, the [| A- 
ut ia in October, and the Þ Bacchanals in De- 


) tember in the Country. {1 Theſe Sort 'of 'Men 
ost to be induftriouſly ſnunn d by all thoſe 
0 are notifond of -a Fever; for it is intole- 
ebe to-be'-croubl'd wih thoſe Perſons; who 
0 cannot” diſtisguiſn | berwixt Times of Buſineſs 
ns 0 as 5 
be Nin 


' The Myſtiries f Cares were ph in the Night, and the 

Athenians frove wh ſbould bring t he lurgeſt Tuch. 
Te Feaſ of Ceres before mentigned. TEST © 

|| Frafts in Honogr, Bacchus. a Bil 

| Secand Bacchanals e in the Conntry in Miner. 
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W HE Clowa is a Perſon who ſeems Tgno: 
I rant of what is neat and handſome ; who 
When he has taken any nauſeots *Phyſick, wil 
intrude into Publick Company; can perceive 
no difference between the richeſt Perſumes and 
ordinary Thyme; always wears Shoes too big 
for his Feet, ard acouſtoms himſelf. to talk 
very loud in Company. He repoſes no Truſ 
or Confidence in his neareſt Friends or Relati 
ons, but conſults his menial Servants in Aﬀair 
of greateſt Importance; and whatſoever hc 
hears Abroad in Company, tells at Home to 
his Hirelings, who de his Country-drudgery 
He'll fit with his Breeches above his Knees, 
and ſhow his naked Fleſh : He ſees nothing i 
the Way he goes along, worthy Obſerving d 
Admiring, unleſs he meets an Ox, or an Als 
or a Goat; then he ſtands Stock-ſtill, and i 
wonderfully Contemplative. When he goes 
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* The Greek word ſign fer 4 Drug that maker the Breath lis 
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into his own Kitchen, he'll take a great Piece 
of whatever comes next to hand, and greedily 
crams it down, drinking a great Draught im- 
nediately after it; but contrives it ſo cunning- 
ly, that his own Cook-Maid may not diſcover 
him. He then goes and helps her to Turn the 
Mill, and provide Neceſſaries for himſelf and 
the whole Family, He riſes from Dinner to 
go and fodder his Cattel; and if any body 
knock at the Door, he liſtens. Calling his 
Dog, he takes him by the Snout, ſaying, This 
is he that preferves my Lands, my Houſe, and 
ll things in ite When he receives Money, he 
always ſcruples it, and asks to have it chang d. 
If he has lent a Neighbour a Plough, a Sickle, 
or 2 Sack; whenever there happens to be a 
ſtormy Night, that he cannot ſleep, he'll be 
ſure. to remember them, and ſend for them 
home then. Whoever he meets in the City, he 
wks how Skins and Salt-fiſh ſell 2 What is like to 
be the Effect of this New Moon? Tells them 
be is going to ſhave himſelf preſently; He is 
rude as to ſing in the * Bath; wears his 
Shoes full of Nails; and becauſe it lies in his 


ich he carries home in his Hand chrough 
Open Street. | 


A very rude Thing amongſt the Athenians, | 
» * famous Dealer in Salt-fiſÞ, the Cm Peoples erdinary 
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Way, goes to f Archias's Shop to buy Salt-fiſh, 
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HEEDLING may be defin'd a de 

ceitſul and infinuating Way of Conver: 

ſation; more regarding what is Pleaſant and 

Agrccable, than what is Virtuous and Honeſt 

The Wbeedler Compliments every one, as far 

off as he can ſee them; uſes the higheſt En. 
comiums he can invent; admires à Herſon in 

all Particulars; and taking Hold of. him-with 

both Hands, will not part with him, but force 

himſelf vpon him; importunately asking whit 
| Time he will be at leiſure to receive a: Viſit 
and detains him tilt he has paſs d a thoufin 
Comijllinents on him. 

it: he be choſen an Atbiniacds, he Tou 

— be favourable! to the appaſite Side, - anc 

orders Matters fo as to oblige both. To ren 

der himſelf acceptable to Straũgers; he lay 

he finds more Honour: and Probity among 

them, than his own. Countrymen, When he 

is invited to an Entertainment, he defires tc 

ſee the Maſter of the Houſe his Children; ane 

when they come in, he ſays two Figs are no 

more alike than they and their Parents; af 

calling them to him, kiſſes them; ſets then 

town by him, and plays with them at the mean 

] a 'S | = 4 
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ef: childiſn Sports; lays them in his Lap while 
tity lep, this” they are Very burthenſome to 
him. He always goegclpſe ſhav'd ; takes great 
Care to keep his Tetth'white ; has Change of 
Cloaths: for e ery Day in the Meek, and throws 
them by when they are as good as New. He's 
an excellent Cuſtomer to the Perfumer; he gies 
that patt of the Ton vchete the richeſt Per- 
ſons are, and the Schools Which young Gen- 
i men reſort to. At the Theatre alſo he feats 
WY himſelf next Perſons of the preateſt Quality. 
ne pretends never to buy any thing for h 
„ eelß but only for Preſents to ſend to his Friends 
n 

b 

5 


at Hyrantium; Spurtan Dogs to ſend to Qzicia, 
and the fine Hiymettian Honey to Rhodes, ma- 
king the whole City acquainted with his gene- 
tous Actions. He keeps Apes and Mohkeys, 
and Sicilian Daves at home; has all ſorts of rich 
Eſſences and Perfumes ; fine Lacedemoni an twiſt- 
ed Canes, and Hangings with the Figures of 
noble Perſſam in them. He has à little neat Hall 
lirew'd with Sand to wreſtle in, and a Tennis- 
Court; and when he meets any of the Philoſe- 
phers, or Sophiſts; or Feneing, or Muſick-Mis- 
ers, he officiouſly deſires them to make uſe of 
t for their Performances; during which Time, 
te entertains ſome of the Spectators with the 
raiſe both of the Houſe and Maſter. 
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35 N PROFLIGATE TEMPER has in it the 
£'Y' Heigth of Impudence, and an utter Dif- 
like of Honeſty and Decency in Words and Addi. 


ons. This profligate Perſon, prone to all Wick. 
edneſs, is often taking Oaths, without the leaſt 


-Regard to Reputation, and valuing whatevet 


the-World ſays of him. He is Impudent, Crafty 
and-Tricking, and will Perpetrate any thing, 
He is not aſham'd when he is ſober, to go and 


Dance: the moſt obſcene Poſture-Dances 2. 


mongſt the Publick Actors without a Mask 
When the * Shows are to be ſeeh, he will force 
himfelt to be Receiver of the Money; runs a. 
bout, demanding it of every Spectator ; but if 
any produces him a Ticket to ſee gratis, he picks if 
2 Quarrel with him. He's a meer Jack of all 
Trades; Sometimes he keeps an Ale-houſe ; at 
other Times he is a Cock-Bawd, a Ferry-man; 
and ſometimes he's a Tax-gatherer ; and becauſe 
there is nothing ſo ſordid which he will not 
undertake, he ſerves for a publick Cryer; then 
again he is a Cook, afterwards turns Gamelter; 
nothing comes amiſs to him, He ſuffers his own 
Mother to periſh for want of common Sulte- 
nance. He is an arrant Thief, and is every now 


—ůů— ä — 
* Such t our Fairy are ſten in an open Place, 
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and then dragg'd to Jayl, which is his place of 
Reſidence more than his own Houſe.” Hg is one 
of thoſe that gather a Crowd about Them in 
the Street to make a doleful Complaint, in a 
loud and lamentable Tone, abuſing and railing 
at all that oppoſe them. Some crowd to ſee 
him, others go on their Way without hearing 
the Story, whilſt he tells ſome. the beginning, 
ſme the middle, others the end of his Tale: 
Yon may alſo obſerve, he chuſes that time when 
there is the greateſt Concourſe of People, that 
there may be the more Witneſſes to his Raſca- 
lity. He is always in Law, either Suing, or be- 
ing Sued; ſome Suits he keeps off by Perjury, 
to others he appears. He is never without a 
*Box in his Boſom, and has a Load of Papers 
relating to Law-matters in his Hands ; and as a 
ingular Argument of his Impudence, is always 
Ring leader amongſt litigious Pettifoggers. 


S What Money he lends at Intereſt, he demands 

jt Semzobol; a Day for the Uſe of each Drachma. 
He is a conſtant Tavern-haunter, and walks up 
and down in thoſe Places, where Freſh and Salt- 
Fiſh are to be ſold ; and ſpends in his luxurious 
Living, what he has got by his baſe PraQtices. 


% 7, 1 
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to it, that the Exchange and all the Taverns are 
entinually diſturb'd by their Noiſe and Clamour. 
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A Light Copper - Box, i which Lawyer: carry'd what related 
ltr Conſer. + Six Oboli wake 4 Draghma, 
uch cat by the Atheniaass. 
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Theſe are troubleſome Fellows, whoſe Mouths 
re continually open to revile;and ſo much given 
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IF we would define Loquacity, it is an exceſ 

five Intempetance of Words. The Prater 
will not ſuſſer any Perſon in Company to tel 
His on Story, but let it be what it will, telk 
you, you miſtake the Matter; he only appre- 
hends the 'thing/right, and if you pleaſe to 
hear him, he will make it very'elear to you, 
If you make any Reply, he ſtiddenly interrupts 
you; ſaying, Why, Sir, you forgot what you 
were telking about; it's very well you begin 
to recollect your ſelf; ſee how benefictal it d 
for People to inform one another: Then pte 
ſently cries, But what was I going to (ay? 
Why truly you take a thing very ſoon; I wa 
waiting to ſee, if you would be of my Senti 
ment in this Matter; always taking ſuch Oc 
gaſions as theſe not to permit the Perſon be 
talks with the Liberty of Breathing. After, te 
has thus tormented all who will hear him, he 
is ſo rude to intrude into the Company ot Fet- 
ons met together upon important Affairs, ane 
drives them away by his troubleſome Impefti 
nenee. Thence he goes into the Public | 

* This was punifh'd with Death at Athens by Solon Lg 
Which they had a:rogeted in Theophraſius's Time). 
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Schools and Placa of * Exerciſe,- where he in- 
terrupts the Matters:! by his fooliſh; prating, 
and hinders the Scholars from improving by 
their Inſtructions. - If any Perſon diſcover. an 
inclination to go away, he will follow him, 
and will not part ſrom him till he comes to his 
Door. If he hear of any thing tranſacted in 
the Publick Aſſemblies of the Citizens, he 


nus up and down to tell it tg every body. 
He gives you a very long Account of the Fa- 


mous Battel which was tought when 7 Ari/to- 
phontes the Orator was Governor ; and that of 


"WE the || Lacedemonians, under the Command of 
onder. Then tells you with what general 
8 Applauſe he made a Speech in Publick, repeat- 
5 


ing a great deal of it, with Invectives againſt 
the common People; Which is ſo tireſome to 
thoſe who hear hin, that ſome forget what he 
fiys as ſoon as tis gut of his Month, others 
fall aſleep, and others leave him in the mid 

of his Harangue. If this Talker be fitting on 
the Bench , the Judge ſhall not be able to de- 
termine Matters. If he's at the Theatre, he'll 
neither let you ſee or hear any thing, or even 
permit him who ſits next to him at the Table 
to eat his Meat. He declares it is very hard 
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f The Barrle of Arbela, and the Victory obrained, ſelemed bythe 


Monte s. the Orater as chicf Magiſtrate | v "rt 1orliza 
| This was before the Battel of Atbela, but a very ſmpl? Buſineſs: 
* I * tor 


bath of Darius, the News of which came te Athens when Ariſto-, 
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for him to be. ſilent, his Tongue being ſo v 
well hung, that he'd rather be — nd 
garrulous than a Swallow, than be ſilent; and 
patiently bears all Ridicules, even thoſe of hi 
own Children, who when they want to go to 
Reſt, deſire him to talk to them, that t 
may the ſooner fall afleep. 
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VIII. 
The NERWSMON GER. 


E is a Perſoa who falſely relates Words 
' and Actions, according to his own Hu- 
mour.and Caprice. It he meet with any. of 
his Friends, with a formal Look or. grave Nod, 
asks, Whence came you? What good News 
have you? Have you nathing elſe > And goes 
on to ask him, Is there no more News 1n the 
Town? I aſſure you there is wonderful good 
News; and without giving him time to anſwer, 


coatinues, What was it you faid ? I perceive 


you know nothing, and therefore I will enter- 
tain you with ſome Matters; and this Relation 
is either from ſome Soldier, or 4/teus the Pi- 
per's Soa, or Lycon the chief Workman, lately 
come from the Army, from whom he hears 


what be tells you: He always produces ſuch 
Authors 


— ©S © fil oo» —© 
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Authors as theſe for his Stories, which flo 
body can contradict. They alſo told him, 
that the * King and 7 Polyperſchontes have got 
the Day, and that I Cafſander was fallen into 
their Hands alive: But if any body ask him, 
Do you believe theſe things your ſelf > He fays 
the thing is beyorid all Diſpute, and the News 
of the whole Town, that it was cotttinually 
confirm'd, every body agreed in the ſame Sto- 
ry concerning the Fight, that there was a very 
great Slaughter made, which might eafily be 
read in the Countenances of all who were con- 
cern'd in managing Publick Affairs, which now 
ſkem'd to be quite alter d. He ſays, He heard 


that a Perſon who came from Macedonia , aud 


was preſent at all the Actions, has been con- 
ceal'd theſe Five Days in che Magiſtrate's 
Houſe : When he has told all this, he adds 
me compaſſionate condoling Expreſſions , 
What think you, Gentlemen, of this Succeſs ? 
Poor Caſſander ! Unhappy Prince! Miſerable 


Man! See what Fortune can do! For Caſſander 


was very Brave, and had a Gallant Army. 
But pray ( fays he) keep this to your ſelf, for 
tis a great Secret; and preſently runs up and 
wwn the City to tell it himſelf, I muſt con- 


8 . — 
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Arideus Brother to Alexander the Great. 
t 4 Captain under Alexander. 


|| This was 4 falſe Report. Caſſander, the Son of Antipater, 
Mended with Arideus and Polyperſchontes, for the Tutelage of 

Mexander: Children, and had the better of it. 
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{eG I ax an amaz,d 2 an D and Di 
perſers of, 3 and Reports propoſe ii 
LS or withont megtioning the forgid 
86 9 always attend attending a Lye, it often tum 
to their P e or it: wery frequently hap 
830 t-they have their Gloaths ſtolen away 
them in the Bath, | while. the, Peopſe 

_m_ upon them "to: heat their Romance, 
= thers, piter chey have been victorlous both 
J Sea and Land, in the Portico are ſeverch 
ined: for neglecting to attend theit Buſineſs:in 
88 Courts of Juſtice; and others, Who by 
their thundring Words maſt valiantly coriquet 
Cities, are often diſappointed; where to finds 
Dinner. There is nothing can be more mile: 
rable than theſe Folks : Circumſtancesg or 
what Portico , what Shop, what Part of the 
Market, do they not ſpend whole Days in, ta 
the great Uneaſmeſs of their Hearers, whom 
they deaſen with their Iyipg)Sroves, „ ff 
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"H 18 vice may be deſind a: Diſtegind 
of Reputation for the ſake of fordid! 
— * A Perſon-influenc'd by this Principle, 
vill ask to 'borrow „ of _ wo 
uus alre y chea ve 
that he — is Gods, lie falts. . 
ſtcrated Fleſh, and keeps it for another time 
(inſtead of devoutly eating it) going to Sup- 
per with ſomebody elſe, and calling in his 
Foot-boy before the whole Company, takes 
great Piece of Bread and Meat off the Table, 
ves it him, and in all their Hearings bids 
him eat heartily. When he goes himſelf to 
the Butchers, that he may have a better Pen- 
nyworth, tells him}. he did him a Kindneſs at 
ſuch a time; when his Meat is weigh'd, (ſtand- 
ng by the Scales) he will (if it be poſſible ) 
put more in than is his due Weight; if he be 
hadred from that, he will throw a Bone into 
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the Scale, which if he can but off, he 
is... mightily pleas d; but if he cannot, hell 
ſnatch ſome of the Offal off the Stall, and go 
away extreamly ſatisfy d. When he has any 
Strangers with him who deſire to ſee a Play, 
and give Money to pay for their Places, he al. 
ways contracts for himſelf to come in on Free. 
coſt, and have his Children and their Tutor in 
the next day after. What he ſees another hast 
which coſt a good Price , he'll beg very ear- 
neſtly to let him have part of it. And when 
he comes to anothers Houſe, hell be borrow. 
ing even Barley or Chaff it ſelf; and get thoſe 
he borrow'd it of, to ſend it Home to his oun 
Houſe. He goes into the Bath, and males 
uſe of all the Bathing Veſſels, and other Con- 
venienc:s, and ſo * Bathes himſelf, whülſt the 
Maſter of the Bathexclaims againſt him, but 
to no purpoſe, and going away, tells him, I 
have Bathed, but no Thanks to ou. 
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HIS Pies ws „bebe Fett to be 

Parſimontions beyond what is Decetit 
and Commendable. A perſon of this Teinper 
will publickly dun the Friends whom he re- 
reives Money of every Month, for a ſingle 
fatthing, Which was the Balance of the laſt 
gccount, and keeps reckoning how” many 
Glaſſes each Man drinks at his Table. His 
Offering to + Diana is the ffieaneſt of all the 
Gueſts. Whatſoever is'bought' for him, tho' 
never ſo good a pennywoxth; he always fays 
s very dear. If his poor Foot boy lets a pot 
fall, or by Miſchance breaks an Earthen Diſh, 
bel deduct the Price 6n't out of his Wages: 
If bis Wife Happens to loſe but à Penny, hell 


Feds taken down, turn the T *runks and Boy 
ut of their Places, aud have every Nook 
Corner, where the old Lumber lies, ſearch'd. 
Whatever he ſells, the Buyer is ſure to have a 
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2 Greeks began their Publick Entertainments with th ſe H. 
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remove all his Houſhold-Stuff, have all the 


bard Bargain of it. Hell never let any Perſon 


D gather 
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gather ſo much as a Fig out of his Garden, ot 
go over his Field, or take up an Olive, or a little 
Branch of Palm that is falbn from his Trees. He 
goes over the Bounds of his Ground every Day, 
to ſee if any thing be miſſing, or if all Things 
remain in the fame Places they were. If any of 
his Debtors does not punctually pay him on the 
Day when the Mone is due, he M be well paid 
for. his Forbearance, and reckon Intereſt upon 
Intereſt. When he, invites his Friends to Din- 
ner, he gives them hut one little pitiful Diſh, 
He goes to Markey, but often comes home 
empty, every Thing, being tog; dear for him: 
Hie orders his, Wife that ſhe ſhould. not lend 2 
Neighbour a litzle Salt, a bit of Candle, a litth 
Cummin, Pennyroyal, ao handful of Flower,? 
little Garland, or a. ſmall * Cake; far, ſays bt 
theſe ſmall Matters amount te à vaſt deal inthe 
Year. In ſhort, the Money-Cheſt of this mile: 
rable Wretch is cover d all over with Mould, and 
his Keys all ruſty. He wears Cleaths too ſhot 
en for. him; the leaſt drop of Oyl ſqſ 
fices to anoint him; his Head: ig cloſe ſhav 
Noon he pulls off his Shoes to fave the! 
and goes to tbe Fullers, earneſtly begging then 
to uſe. a great deal of || Earth in his Cloaths, thi 
they, hay not be ſoon dirty again. "if 
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dt Sacrificer, and made of Flower and Honeex. 
Fer then the Hd in all Seaſons was tolerable. 

Aich aiſo makes them thicker and more ſerviceable. _ 
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| "$} 0» n di | (i CONS: 
\ HIS Sort of Impudence is not hard to 
1 define: Tt is profeſſing Villanous Tricks 
and Shams in an affected Way of Railery. When 
this Brute meets a Lady of the beft Quality, 
he offers her all manner of Rudeneſs and Inde- 
cency, even to the expoſing her Modeſty. At 
the Theatre, when every Boch is ſilent, he Claps; 
and Hiſſes thoſe Things which the reſt of the 
Audience hear with great Satisfaction: When 
all perſons are intent upon the Play, he lies 
down upon his Back, and ſordidly falls a Belch- 
ng, interrupting every Body, making them turn 
back to look upon him. He goes in a full Mar- 
ket to all the Stalls, where Nuts, Apples, and 
all ſorts of Fruit are ſold ; and ſtanding there, 
fats of them all, talking all the while with thoſe 
Who ſell them; ſcrapes Acquaintance with eve- 
ty One that paſſes by, and calls em by their 
Names, tho' he never knew them; if he ſees any 
erſon in haſte, he'll ſtop him to know what he 
going about, He'll go to a Man who has 
D 2 been 
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been juſt caſt in a Suit of Law, and con 
late him. When he has bought his Supper, and 
tid the Muſicians to play before him, he 
ſhows every Body he meets, what he has pro- 
Vvided, and invites them to take part with him, 
You ray ſee him Nanding at the * Barber's or 
Pertumer's Shops, Ang what an Entertain. 
ment he is to be at that Night, and how he 
intends to be very drunk The If he ſells 
Wine, he'll put what is bad and ſophiſticated 
upon his belt Friends. His Children are not 
ſuerd to ſee Plays, till the ven Time 
they may go in gratis... When he's ſent on ag 
Embaſſy with ſome, of his Fellow-Citizens, he 
leaves what u as alow'd him by the Publick, to 
defray his Charges at home, and borrows of 
his Fellow. Travellers. It is uſval for. him t 
load his Servant that travels with him, with as 
much as, he can poſſibly carry, and yet not al. 
low him neceſſary Subſiſtance. When the Am- 
baſſadors have receiv'd...their Preſents, he im. 
mediately demands his Part, in order to tum 
it into Money. When he bathes, he calls the 
Boy who. attends, and ſwears at him for buy- 
ing ſuch ſtinking Oyl, as he cannot endure to 
fmell it, and takes that Occaſion to make ul 
of another's. If his Servants find but the leall 
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Piece of Money in the way, he demands his 
Part of it , making uſe of this Expreſſion, 
* Mercury is common. He has theſe Tricks too; 
if he meaſures any Thing,. or diſtributes to his 
Servants their Allowance, he uſes a Meaſure, 
whoſe Bottom is rais'd up Inwards ; which, 
when he has fill d, he's careful to ſtrike as cloſe 
25 ever he can. And if he's to pay Thirty 
Pounds, he'll take care it ſhall want Four 
+ Drachma's of Weight. When he makes a 
publick Entertainment, he orders his Servants 
to give him a particular Account of what is left; 

and if there be but half a Rhadiſh miſſing, he 
carefully looks after it, leſt thoſe Ts wait Fe 
Table ſhould have it. | 
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Of UNSEASONABLE 
"CONVERSATION. 


HE Ill timing of Converſation; is what 

1 makes it uneaſy and troubleſome to al 
Perſons. When a Man is entirely taken up with 
Aſſairs of his own , Which are of the greateſ 
Conſequence to him; an importunate trouble. 
ſome Fellow intrudes upon him, to commun 
cate ſome of his little Trifles, and deſires tt 
adviſe with him about them. He'll alſo go 
ſup with his Miſtreſs when ſhe is in a raging 
Fever. At the very Moment he ſees a Perſa 
caſt in Court for being Bound for another, It 
deſires him to do him the ſame Favour. If l 
is ſummon'd as a Witneſs, he comes to give i 
nis Evidence after the Tryal is over: If he. 
invited to a Wedding, then is his Time he thin 
fit to ſhew his Wit in railing againſt the Fair Se 
He earneſtly importunes his Friend, juſt coll 
oft a long and tireſome Journey, and Ve 
weary, to take a Walk along with him. Whe 
a Thing is ſold, heil bring a Chapman wÞ 


would give more for it. Sometimes youth: 
| , 
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him riſe up in the midſt of a great Company, 
and make a Relation from beginning to end, of 
what has juſt then paſs d 

Body has ſeen, and heard, and kuows as well 
0 himſelf, He will officiouſly thruſt himſelf 
into the Management of another Perſon's Affairs, 
who is extremely averſe to it; but yet does not 
know how to deny him. hen the? Sacrifices 
are to be perform'd, and a Feaſt made by any 
Perſon, he goes to him, and asks to have part 
of what is provided. If any Gentleman gor- 
reas his Servant in his ſight; ſays he, I beat 
one of mine, on the ſame Occaſion, and he pre- 
ſently went and hang' d himſelf. Being choſen 
Umpire by two, Perlons who have been long at 
Law, and deſire to have the Matter accommo- 
dated, he leaves it to themſelves to agree it. 
At an Entertainment he takes that Perſon out 
to Dance with him who has ſcarce either eat 
or drank. | 


— _ 1 


1 
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* The Greeks, the ſome Day they ſurrificed, either entertained their 
Friends at home, or er ſent them ſome part of the Sacrifice. Therefore it 
vas very unreaſonable for him to demand part before the Fraft was ap- 
fointed, or he knew whether he ſhould be invited or no. 


t The Greeks wſed noe te Dance 7 all the Repaſt Was over, and 
the Tables ta key «1 DM | 
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XIII. 
Of a Busry-Bopy, 


E * Over - officiouſheſs, ( which is the 
| Y Character of a Buſy-body) is an Aﬀed: 
ing an extraordinary Kindneſs for Others both 
by Words and Actions. This Perſon ſhall at- 
tribute the Succeſs of an Affair to himſelf, that 
was far beyond his Power to perform; He Il in 
ſiſt a long time to prove that a Thing which 
every Body is thoroughly convinc'd of, was Ra- 
tional, and beyond Contradiction. He males 
the Servant fil out more Wine than what the 
Perſon is able to Drink. If he be where Two 
are equally Quarrelling, he effectually ſets them 
together by the Ears. He offers his Service to 
{hew you the Way, tho' he does not know it, 
nor whither it will carry you. He goes to the 


General of the Army, and asks when he drays 


up his Men in Battalia to engage the Enemy, 
and enquires if he have no Orders for him to- 
morrow. Coming to his Father, he asks him, i 


his Mother is aſleep ſtill, and not come out of 


her Chamber yet? When he is order d to keep 
zt home for a Diſtemper, for which the Phyſ- 
5 £148 


of TRARTOTHRASsTUsõ. 
ans think fit to forbid him the Uſe of Wine, 
he will Drink it on purpoſe to try the Experi- 
ment, whether it will do him good or harm. 
When a Woman dies in the Neighbourhood, he 


is the only Perſon to write her Epitaph, where 
he inſcribes her Husband's Name, her Father's, 


her Mother's, and her own, with an Account of 


what Country ſhe was, and her Deſcent, with 
this famous Elogy, THEY WERE ALL PER- 
SONS OF EMINENT VIRTUE. Ifat an 
time he is oblig'd to take an Oath in a Court af 
judicature, turning hiraſelf about to the Stan. 
ders-· by, ſays, This is not the firſt Time by ma- 
ny that I have been a Witneſs, © 
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\CTUPIDITY may be def d a Dulnels.of 
Thought, influencing both Words and Adi. 
ons. The Blockhead, hen he himſelf has cal 
up the Sum, will ask the Man who fits next 
him what the Total amounts to. If he has a Suit 
| depending, and knows the very Day when it 
will come to a Hearing, quite forgets it, and 

takes a Journey into the Country ; when he i 

at the Theatre to ſee a Play, he falls faſt aſleep, 

and wakes not till the reſt of the Spectators are 

all gone; when he hath glutted himſelf, at Mid- 

night, being Crop-ſick, he'll get up and wal 

Abroad for Digeſtion, and ſo have his Neigd 

bours Dogs fall upon him. When he has re 

* ceivd any thing from another, and laid it uf 
| himſelf, he enquires where that very thing 1s 
not being able to find it. When he is told d 

the Death of one of his Friends, and invited te 

his Funeral, putting on a Countenance full 0 
\Grief.and Sorrow, and ſhedding Tears, yet {ti 
thinking of ſomething elſe, ſays, it happen“ 

very well. He carries Witneſſes with him yy 
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be receives Money, and falls out with his Ser- 
vant for not buying Cucumbers in the midſt of 
Winter. When his Sons are Fencing or Racing, 
hell not let them leave off till they are quite 
ſpent. When he is in the Field boiling Lentules, 
he forgets he has ſeaſon'd them. before, and 
throws Salt again into the Pot, making them 
ſo briny, that no body can eat them. In a time 
of exceſſive Rain, when every one wiſhes for 
dry Weather, he ſays methinks this Ram- water 
is very pleaſant. If he is ask d how many were 
carry d thro' the f Sacred Gate to be interr d, 
(ſuppoſing the Perſon talk d of Money) ſays, I 
wih you and F were wortk as muen. 

nen — > Cad TM 


fir Money. RAFT 1429811 ait 
m lo interr d out of the City, according to the Law of Solon, 


* The Greeks 'uſed 19 bring Mitunſſen with them when they paid 
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Of BRUTALIT T. 


1 His Brutiſhneſs is a Rudeneſs attending 
i Words and Actions. If a rude Fellow 
be ask d where is ſuch a Perſon ? He Anſwers, 
Pray don't trouble me. If you Compliment 
him, he takes no notice of it. When he has 
any thing to fell, if you ask him the Price of 
it, he won't tell you, but rather angrily ask you 
what Fault you can find with it. Of thoſe De. 
-vout Perſons, who at ſolemn Times fend the 
uſual Offerings to the Temple of the Gods, he 
ſays, That if their Prayers are heard, and they 
have but what they deſire, they are very well 
requited and paid for their Preſents, Tf any 
one caſually joſtles him, or chances to tread on 
his Toe, he'll never forgive him. When he has 
denied a Friend, who deſired to borrow ſome 
Money of him, -and told him-that he had none 
to lend, he will afterwards bring it, and dif- 
dainfully ſay, he has a mind to throw this away 
alſo to what he has loſt before. If he ftumbles 
againſt a Stone in the Street, he curſes it bit- 
terly. He will not ſtay one Moment beyond the 
Time appointed for any Perſon, tho' it be on the, 
account of Buſineſs of great Importance to him. 


ſc}, 


of THE0PHRASPUS. 

ell. He has an affected Singularity not to ſing 
ita Feaſt; or in his Turn, nor dance 
with the other Company: In fine, he neither 
ozrds the Gods, nor takes any care to offer 
wp his Vows and Sacrifices. 91 55 
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W E may define Superſtition to be a Wor-. 
ſmipping of the Deity out of Fear and 
Terror. The Superſtitious Man, after he has 
valh d his Hands, and puriſied himſelf with Ho- 
y Water, taking a Lawrel Leaf out of the Tem- 
ple, and putting it in his Mouth, ſhall walk a- 
bout a whole Day ſo: If a Weazel croſs the 
Nay as he goes along, he'll ſtir no farther till 
ſomebody elſe has gone before him, or he has 
tirown three Stones croſs the Way. In what 
part ſoever of the Houſe he ſees a Serpent, 
there he builds an Altar. He pours Oyl out of 
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ones, that are in Places where three Ways 
et ; afterwards he falls down upon his Knees, 
nd moſt devoutly adores them. When a Mouſe 
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lis Eſſence- Bottle all over the; Conſecrated 


* The Greeks repeated ſome fine Paſſages of their Poets, and danc d 
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has gnaw d a Hale in bis Sack af Meal, he got 
ti the Soothſayers, and gravely enquires hu 
he muſt do in the Matter; and if they tell him 
he muſt ſend his Sack to be mended, he cannot 
in the leaſt reſt ſatisfy'd with this Anſwer; but 
imagining ſome mighty Religious Conſequence 
in this Accident, empties the Sack, and never 

| makes uſe of it again. He's continually puri 
| fying his Houſe, will never fit down on a Grave, 
go to the Funeral of any one, or into the Cham. 

ber of a Lying: in Woman, When be has dreamt 

ſome extraotdinary Dream, he immediatehy runs 

to the Interpreters of Dreams, the Soothſayers 

and Augurs, to know of them, to what G 
Goddeſs he ought to make Vo- s and offer $- 
orifice. He's. very punctuał to go every Moni 
to the Prieſis of Orp leus, to be inſtructed 
their Myſteries; and if his Wife be not detaind 
by Buſineſs, he takes her along with him, if not 
his Nurſe and littte 'Childrety ++ As he goes bf 
the Conduits, he waſhes his Head alt over vil 
Water. Sometimes he gets the * Prieſteſſes 
purify him with little Dogs, or + Squills. N 
conclude, if he ſees a Lunatic, or a Perſon ta 
ken Ill of the Falling. Sickneſs, being ſtruck wi 
extreme Horror, he ſpues in his own Boſom. 
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Usage of Mind malkes the Perſonal; 

fected to he always complaining without 
y juſt Reaſon. When any of his Friends make 
feaſt, and ſeud him ſome part of what was 
there, he will never return him u Thanks, but fay 
o bim that brought | it, Your Maſter thought 
de not worthy to dine at his Table, and drink 
his Wine. e ſuſpects even the Careſſes of 
dia Miſtreſs, and tells her, I am very jealous 
whether you are ſincere in your: ions, and 
theſe Endearments proceed from your Heart. 
After a time of great Drought, when at laſt ic 
begins to Rain, and he cannot then complain of 
the Weather, that he may ſtill continue to rail, 
ie finds fault with Heaven for not Raining 
boner, Going along, tho“ by chance he finds 
Lt Purſe of Money in the way, he'll grumbling 
ay, Some Folks have the good Fortune to find 
Treaſure ; T, for my part, could never find any 
thing in my Life. Likewiſe when he has bought 
have very cheap, having tir'd the Seller by 
| [mportunity in beating down the Price, he 
Mmediately repents of his Bargain, and ſays, 
It's 
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It's a great Wonder if I am not cheated it 
was impoſſible to buy what is good for any 
thing ſo cheap. When he is complimented up- 
on the Birth of a Son, as an addition to his 
Family, he immediately/ cries, I am now half 
as poor again as I was before. If he has a Suit 
at Law depending, he will complain his Lawyr: 
omitted doing or ſaying a great many Things 
which were very material, tho' the Cauſe has 
gone for him. When his Friends have raisd 
Sum of Money amongſt them, for the rele 
ving him under his preſent Neceſſities; and 
one of them fays to him, Pray how be brisk 
and chearful: Alas, ſays he, how can I pre- 
tend to be merry, when I conſider I have lf 
this Money to repay to every particular Per 
ſon u ho lent it me, and ſhall never be quit of 
the Obligation, but muſt render a pe 
Acknowledgmentt . 
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ISTRUST is an Opinion, that every 
one cheats and impoſes on us. When the 
Diſtruſtful Man has ſent his Servant to Market 
to buy Proviſion, orders another to go after to 
enquire and bring him an exact Account of what 
every thing coſt ; if he goes Abroad with any 
Money in his Pocket, he tells it over every 
quarter of a Mile ; as he lies in his Bed he asks 
his Wife if his Cheſt is cloſe ſhut, his Trunk 
well lockt, and care taken to make the Porch- 
Door faſt ; and tho' ſhe aſſures him all theſe 
things are ſecure, he gets out of Bed, goes na- 
led and bare-footed, and lights a Candle to 
ſerch all over the Houſe, to ſee all Things are 
aſe; and notwithſtanding all this, can hardly 
ompoſe himſelf ro Reſt. When he goes to get 
oney, he carries Witneſles along with him, 
lt the Perſons may not be able at another 
me to deny their Debts. He makes uſe of 
Mt Fuller to ſcour his Cloaths, who will give 
um ſufficient Security to return them again, 
E never 
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never conſidering whether he is 8 good Work: 
man or not. If any one ask to borrow any 
Cups, &c. of him, he uſually denies them; 
bur if perchance he does lend them, he's al. 
ways ſending for thech fill he has them home 
again. He makes his Foot-boy go before him, 
that he may not run away from him. If thok 
who buy any thing of him, bid bim caſt up 
what it comes to, and ſet it down to their ac 
count,” he ſays, Pray lay me down the Money, 
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"LOVE NLINESS is 3 lazy and beaſtly 
Negligence of a Mans own Perſon, where- 
by he becomes ſo ſordid, as to be 'offtnfive'to 
thoſe about him. You'll ſee him come into 
Company when he is cover'd all over With a 
Leproſy and Scurf, and with very long. Nails, 
and ſays, thoſe Diſtempers were hereditary, that 
his Father and Grandfather had them before 
hin, He has Ulcers in his Thighs, and Boils 
upon his Hands, which he takes no care to have 
cured, but lets them run on till they are gone 
beyond Remedy. His Arm-pits are all hairy, 
and moſt part of his Body like a Wild Beaſt. 
His Teeth are black and rotten, which makes 
lis Breath ſtink ſo that you cannot endure him 
to come nigh you; he will alſo ſnuff up his 
Noſe and ſpit it out as he eats, and uſes to 
peak with his Mouth cramm d full, and let his 
Victuals come out at both Corners. He belches 
n the Cup as he is drinking, and uſes naſty 
E 2 ſtinking 
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42 The Moral Character: 
ſtinking Oyl in the Bath. He will intrude in: 
to the beſt Company in ſordid ragged ( Cloaths, 
Tf he goes with his Mother to the South. 
ſayers, , 4 cannot then refrain from wicked 
and prophane Expreſſious, When he is making 
his Oblations at the Temple, he will let the 
Diſh drop out of his Hands and fall a laugh- 
ing, as if he had done ſome brave Exploit 
At the fineſt Conſort of Muſick he can't for. 
bear clapping his Hands, and making a rude 
Noiſe ; will pretend to Sing along with them, 
and fall a Railing at them to leave off. Sitting 
at Table, he ſpits full upon the "Servants 17 
Derr mow 
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SOME FELLOW. 


'A Tireſo on is one, whoſe Converſa- 
A tion pb Hagan and uneaſy, hy 


otherwiſe not .injurious or prejudicial. 
comes into his Friend's Chamber, when he 
juſt fallen aſleep 


is 


, and wakes him to tell him a 
few impertinent idle Stories. He'll deſire one who 
going Aboard a Ship, juſt ready to ſet Sail, to 
ſpend ſome time with him firſt, and make him 
be his Voyage to no purpoſe. Taking the 
Child out of the Nurſe's Arms, he will feed it 


timſelf, and dandle it in his Arms, and talk 
voliſh gibberiſh to it. He ehuſes at Meal time, 


bow t'other day he took Phyſick, which workt 
ith him upwards and downwards, and that he 
oided a great deal of naſty black Choler. He 
Wks his Mother before a great Company of 
eople what Day he was Born on. He fays the 
Vater in the Ciſtern is Cold; That he has a 
Feat many very good Pot- herbs in his Garden; 


it his Houſe is free for all forts of — 
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Ind when the Victuals are upon the Table, to tell 
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14 
and Goers as if it were a publick Inn; and when 
ee any Strangers, has a“ Te ellow 7040 


the Gueſts, whom he ao keeps to divert the 
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to 9881 very great Things concerning him to a 


Company and make them merry. 
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about min ute and. frivolaus 0 . 
be call'd a fordid — fooli ith Affectatio 
nour. A Perſon aſſected with this Vace lr 
he is invited to a Feaſt, ſtriyes to, fit. next the 
Man who makes the Treat. He carries his vol 
to Delphos, where he cuts his Hair, abe 
conſecrates it to ſome God. He loves to hay 
a Black for his Footman. When he pays a Sum 
i is all in New Money. When he 1 ſac 
fic'd an Ox, he takes the Fore- part of the Heas 
and Adorning it with Ribbons and, Flowers 

fixes it without Doors, juſt at the Entrance fc 
his Houſe, that every one may ſee and kn 
what he hath ſacriſic d. When he is rcturn( 


— — — — n 
; *. 4 Paraſite let by ſome of the Grecins. 

+ The Greeks uſed v0 Deditate their Children brfove ſont. ot 
Family privately, but this Perſongloet it in fight of 6 Multizude. 
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off a Cavalcade which he and ſome other Giti- 
zens have made, he fends all his Equipage homie. 
but his Robe of State, in which he ſtruts about 
the reſt of the Day in all the publick Places 
of the City. When his little Dog dies he makes 
1 formal Burial, and erects a Tomb for it, with 
this Epitaph, He was of the * Malta Breed. He 
conſecrates a' Braſs Ring to ÆsculApius, to 
which he hangs Garlands of all ſorts of Flow- 
ers; he perfumes himſelf all over every Da 
During the Time of his Magiſtracy, he uſes 
gert deal of Caution and Circumſpection; and 
when he goes out of his Office, gives the Peo- | 
pe an Account of his Management of Affairs, 
ind of how many and of what fort his Sacrifi- 

tes were. Being clad in a White Robe, and 

having a Garland of Flowers on his Head, he | 
wes out and makes a Speech to the People: 


0! Arurxtexs! We Magiſtrates have facrific'd 
o the Mother of the Gods, and paid her all 
he folemn Worſhip due to her; therefore 
you may juſtly expect that Things will ſucceed 
ery proſperouſſy with you: This done, he 
wes home, and tells his Wife he has come off 
vith great Applanſe and Approbation. 
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* This and had s ſort of little Dogs much valued, 
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JIGGARDLINESS is a baſe and ſneak- 
ing Temper in a Man to ſave his Money 
at the Expence of his Reputation, The Nig: 
zard, when he has won the Prize of Tragedy 
pe l conſecrate to Bacchus Garlands made a 
the Rind of Trees, and have his Name writ on 
this magnificent Preſent. In Times whea the 
Neceſſity of the Publick Affairs requires the 
Citizens to raiſe extraordinary Contributions, 
which may be ſufficient to ſupply the preſent 
Exigencies, he either riſes up and is ſilent, or 
retires as ſoon as he can. When he marries his 
Daughter, and Sacrifices according to Cuſtom, 
he ſells all the Fleſh of the ſlain Victim, be- 
fides what belongs to the || Prieſts, and hires 
| Servants to attend during the Time of the Wed- 
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* Which he eit ber made or repeated. 

Thoſe: that won d give any thing, roſe up and offered what tht] 
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of TAHTLOTHRAS tos. 
ding, but makes them find themſelves Victuals. 
Being Captain of a Veſſel which he built, he 
lets his own Cabbin to Paſſengers, and lies a- 
mong the common Sailors. He goes to Mar- 
ket, buys Meat and Herbs, and carries them 
home himſelf in the Lappet of his Coat. When 
he has ſent his Cloaths to the Scowrers to be 


of others. He ſhuns a 


poor Friend who 


him at a diſtance; he turns back, and makes 


Wife any Maids, but when ſhe has occaſion to 
0 Abroad, lures ſome to wait on her through 


* 
5 


ing, he waſhes his own Houſe, makes the Beds 


is fore'd to turn his old Threadbare Cloak, 


ben he goes into Publick Company. * 


dean'd, he is oblig d to keep at home for want 


fallen into Misfortunes, and deſires him to a. 
Money among his Acquaintance; if he ſees 


il the haſte home he can. He never keeps his 


the City. As ſoon as he riſes in the Morn« 
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70 STENTATION is a vain Humour. q 
N Bragging and Valuing our ſelves for that 
things which we are not Maſters of, The Brag: 
gadocio ſtanding on the Keys where the Shigy 
unlade, and where a great many Strangers te. 
ſort, talks of vaſt Sums of Money owing him 
beyond Sea, makes a long Diſcourſe concerniq 
lending Money at Intereſt, telling you what 4 
reat Man he is, and what great Advantepes bs 
to reap by it. If he can pick up g Per- 

ſon to keep him Company on the Raad, 'he 
tells him, he ſerv'd under Alexander, how be 
ſignaliz d himſelf in a great Expedition, and 
that he brought away a great many rich drink 
ing Cups ſet with Precious Stones. He affirms, 
contrary to the Opinion of all others, that the 
 Afaticks are better Artificers than the Europt- 
ans. He alſo ſhews a Letter from Antipater, 
which fays, that he was the Third Perſon who 
enter'd into Macedonia; he takes occaſion to 
tell him, that tho' the Magiſtrate as a Reward 
for his ſingular good Services, had granted him 
a liberty of Exporting what Commodity ſoevet 
he pleas d Cuſtom-free, yet he ſcorn'd to make 
uſe of it, that he might not incur the * 
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Il will; He ſays in a dear Time of Corn, he 
Lid out above five Talents, and diſtributed it 
amongſt the poor Citizens. Tf he is in Com- 
pany with thoſe who don't know him, he de- 
Cres them to take their Book and ſet down the 
Number of thoſe he has been ſo liberal to, 
which he'll make amount to above Six Hun- 
dred, and has fictitious Names ready for them 
all, to make the Thing appear more formal; 
then adding the particular Sums diſtributed to 
each; he makes it come to above Ten Talents; 
al which, he ſays, he laid out to Relieve the 
Poor; And yet, ſays he, I don't reckon the 
Ships I Built and Commanded my ſelf, and a 
great many other very chargeable Things I did 
an the Publick Account, for which I expect no 
Recompence; He goes to the Jockeys who (ell 
the fineſt Horſes, and makes them ſhew him 
ome of the beſt. In the Fairs he goes to thoſe 
Shops which fell rich Cloaths, and bids them 
hew him a Suit worth two Talents, and falls 
in a Paſſion with his * Servant for following him 
vithout Money about him: And tho' he pays 
Rent for the Houſe he lives in, yet if the Per- 
{on he talks with don't know it, he ſhall tell 
him this Houſe was left him by his Father ; but. 
being too little for the Accommodation of that 
gear Number his Hoſpitality continually drew 
lther, he defign'd to fell it. 
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' The Ancients ud d te have their Servants to carry their Money. 
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RIDE is a contemptible Opinion a Man 
has of every One beſides himſelf. ' A Proud 
Man, tho you meet him opportunely, at his 
moſt leiſure Time, and only walking for his 
Diverſion, will not ſtay to talk with you ahout 
Buſineſs, - tho of Importance, and requ requifing 
great Expedition, but defers it till he bas ſupp 
Tf he has done any Perſon a Kindneſs, he — 
him publickly acknowledge it. He's one who 
ſcorns'to malte the firſt Propoſal, notwithſtand- 
ing it is about an Aﬀair which concerns himſelf 
only. 4 

Tf you wind buy any thing of kim, or have 


* 


occaſion to tranſact any other Buſineſs with 


kim, he bids you call upon him early next 
Morning; has an affected Way in going along 
the Streets, hanging his Head down, and nei- 
ther ſces nor ſpeaks to any Body he meets. 
When he condeſcends to Entertain any of his 
Friends, he frames Excuſes for not ſitting down 
at Table, but orders fome of his principal Ser- 
vants to take care his Gueſts want nothing 
never pays a Viſit before he has ſent word of 
his coming, When he Dreſſes, Perſumes or 
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rats, he permits no Body to be preſent; will 
not undergo the Fatigue of adjuſting his own 
\ccounts, but orders his Servants to do it. His 
tile is always lofty and commanding, and can- 
not write, Sir, you much oblige me i But 
i my Pleaſure it ſhould be done. ¶ have ſent one 
to receive it of you, take care it be according to 
my ow, and no otherwiſe, and that as ſoon as 
my 26, © VOTE en THE £7): | 
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OWARDICE is a timerous Dejection 
+ of Soul, creating imaginary Dangers. 
ben ſuch a Faint-hearted Wretch as this is at 
a, he fancies all the Promontories are ſo ma- 
ly Hulks of Ships wreckt on the Coaſt. The 
kalt Agitation of the Water puts him in a pa- 
ick Fear, and makes him enquire whether all 
wo are Aboard are initiared. When he ob- 
ſerves the Pilot to ſtop the Ship's way, he anxi- 
uſly asks whether the Gods ſeem to be propi- 
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" The Ancients never ſail'd with theſe who were reputed impiows 

initiated them before they took them on Board; that u, inſtruct d 
item in the Myſteries of ſoms Deity, to render him the mere propitious 
len in the Vojage, 
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tious or not f. He tells the Man who fits ner 
him a terrible Story of a diſmal Dream 
dreamt laſt Night, which he takes to be 4 
ominous Preſage; then plucks off his Cloatt 
to make ready for Swimming, and heartily beg 
the Sailors to ſet him aſhore as ſoon as poſiible 
If he be in the Land- Service, getting his F 
low -Soldiers about him, he tells them it is han 
to diſcern whether thoſe they diſcover aſar o 
are the Enemy or not; but when the greatne 
of the Noiſe gives them to underſtand - the i 
mies on both ſides are engag'd, and he ſees Me 
fall on each ſide him; he ſays to thoſe who art 
next him,” That he took the Field in ſuch hurr 
and precipitation, that he forgat ta bring | 
Sword along with him, and preſently runs inte 
his Tent to fetch it, then ſends his Servant ou 
to obſerve the Motion of the Enemy, aud 

the mean time hides his Sword under the Pillo# 
and is employd in looking for it till the 'Batf 
is over. When he tees any of his Friends brougt 
wounded into the Camp, he runs to meet hin 
encourages him to have -a:gnod Heart, ſtop 
his Blood, dreſſes his Wounds, and drives awa 
the Flies which! are troubleſome; be takes d 
imaginable care of him, and this or any tio 
elle he'll rather do than fight... When he vis 
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the Tent with a wounded Perſon, if he hear the 
Inmpeters founding a Charge, he bitterly cur- 
ks them , ſaying, Theſe Fellows continually 
mke ſuch 2 horrid Noiſe, that the Poor Man 
amot take one Minutes Reſt. He walks a- 
hout beſmear'd all over with the Blood which 
noceeded from the Wounds of others, and 
makes thoſe who lately NG from the Fight 
believe, that he ran of. hiown 
Like to ſave one of his rie Friends, * brings his 
Town-folks and Country-men to ſee the very 
Man, to each of whom he gives a particular 
Rdation, how he e n into his Tent in 
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f 5 ite whi ” ee theſe Mr 

is an Ambitious Defire, of Honour and 
Fame, without Regard to the Advancemetn d 
their private Eſtates. When the Citizens ate 
met to chuſe a fit Perſon to be an Aſſiſtant to 
the Supreme Magiſtrate, in managing the Pub- 
lick Shews and Triumphs, one of theſe Perſons 
immediately ſtands up and peremptorily de- 
mands the Honour of that Employment, as the 
moſt qualify'd in the whole World for it. Ol 
all the Verſes in Ho Ex, he only remembers 
this: — — 


* It is not good to have many Rulers. 
Let the — be in a ſingle Perſon, 


His uſual Diſcourſe is, We our ſelves ought 

to retire and conſult what Laws are fit to be 
made for- the Government of the Commo 
wealth, and take care to ſuppreſs theſe tumul: 
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tuous and popular Aſſemblies, . and totally ex- 
dude the Common People from [interfering 
with the Magiſtracy. When he has receiv'd an 
\fronr from any one, he ſays it is impoſſible 
forthe ſame City to contain us both. At Noon 

he goes Abroad new trimm d, and his Nails cloſe 

t d, having every Thing about him in moſt 
dt Order; and ſtrutting about, tells every 
One he meets, he cannot endure to live longer 
the Town, but is quite tir d, and his Spi- 
tits almoſt, exhauſted, in Hearing and — 
ting litigious Suits and Controverſies, and much 
bam d that Perſons ſhould. be. admitted to ſit 
tear himy ſo meanly and ſordidly Dreſs d. He 
us a mortal Averſion for Adyocates who lead 
the Cauſe of the Common People, and blames 
rus scus for being the firſt Occaſion of theſe 
Michiefs,ig.1the . With ſuc 
n of Diſecurſe as this, he entertains botl 
grangers and the e of his own Party. 
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precious Moments of their youthful and 
more oel Vears, there are ſome who are ſtil 
deſirous of Impro proving. and Caltivating the re: 
mining Parx of t Life by ſtudying Arts and 
Sciences, tho with: very little Sucess. This 
when an Old fellow of Threeſeore learns ile 
Poets by heart, and is either to “ ſing or reditt 
chem in his Turf at à Feaſt ? a8 ſoon as he hf 
begun, his rab, mim, 20d the Dotard 
108 ts whereabouts he was, and comes off ub 
— He gets his own Son to teach hum 
Military Diſcipline, and to face to the Right ail 
Left. He: borrows an Harte. to Ride out 0 
Town, and when he is - affecting u 
be complaiſant to all who paſs by, loſes his Seat 
tumbles down and bruiſes his Head. You'll fin 
him often darting at the + Statue, and ſome 
times making a Match with his Foot-boy, i 
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of TnropmtrASTUS) 
ſhoot with Bow and Arrow. When he is taught 
ay thing, hell! be pretending to inſtruct his 
Tutor, as if he were the beſt Accompliſh'd of 
the Two, and in the very Bath be practiſing 
Wreſtling , and is full of fantaſtical and ridicu- 
lous Geſticulations and *Poſtures. 
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LANDER: is a ſecret Propenſity of Mind 
to think III of all Men, and afterwards to 
atter ſuch Sentiments in ſcandalous Expreſſions. 
It-you ask the Slanderer who ſach'a one is, he 
Wl preſently gives you an Account of his Pedigree 
from his very Original, as if he were an Herald; 
lying his Father was at firſt call d. SOS7A; 
but afterwards ſerving in the Army, he took 
won him the Name of SOS/STR ATUS, 
ater that he was made free, and regiſter'd a- 
nongſt the Citizens. His Mother indeed was 
tf noble Thracian, becauſe thoſe Women value 
liemſelves on account of their great Families; 
nd yet this Man, tho' ſo nobly and honourably 
leſcended, is a meer Villain and Raſcal. Then 
(talkiog again of his Mother) theſe are thoſe 


TITAN 


rere 
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" The Name of @ slave or Servant amongſt «he Greeks. 


In deriſion, for the Thracians came to Greece 10 be Servants, or 
s was wyyle, 


F 2 Women, 
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his Wife but Three half. -pence to buy her a Din- 
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Women, ſays he, who entice young Men in the 
Streets, and,draw them into their Houſes and 
debauch them. If there be any Perſon in the 
Company who ſpeaks 111 of another that's ab- 
ſeat, he joyns with him, and ſays he is indeed 
a moſt abominable Wretch, I could never en. 
dure him in all my life; obſerve but the very 
Countenance of him, he looks ſo like 2 very 
Rogue, that 1 always hated him; but if you 
examine his Life and Converſation, there is no- 
thing more lewd and inſamous in the whole 
World ; nay, this hard- hearted Wretch allows 


ner, and makes her waſh with cold Water in the 
Middle of December: It is uſual for him to 1. 
buſe ſome-body or other in all Companies where. 
ever he comes, ſpares neither Friend nor Relz- 
tion, nor can the Grave it ſelf ſecure the Dead 
trom his malicious Detractions. | 
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| "Ay "nat ol 36 v5 Arg) 
Hoſe Gentlemen, who, being ask'd their 
T Opinion of the Speech I made to the 
French Academy when I had the Ho- 
nour to be admitted one of their Society, ſu- 
perciliouſly reply'd, That 7 had drawn Chara- 
ders, thinking thereby to diſparage it, did in 
effect give a more ' advantageous Idea of it 
than T my ſelf could have deſir d: For the 
Public having approv'd' of that Way of Wri- 
ting, whereto I've apply'd my ſelf for ſome 
Years ; to make ſuch an Anſwer, was to pre- 
poſſeſs the World in my Favour. * There re- 
main d nothing further, but to know whether 
I ovght not to renounce thoſe Characters com- 
plain'd of in the Speech : And this Queſtion 
vaniſhes, when the Reader is inform d, That it 
is the conſtant Cuſtom for à New Academic 
to compoſe his Speech, in Praiſe of the 

King, Cardinal Richlien, Chancellor Se- 

guier, the Perſon whom he ſucceeds; and of 
tle Ferch Academy. Of theſe Five Elogiums 
there are Four Perſonal :” Now J would deſire 
my Cenſurers, that they would lay down the 
17 


F 4 


* 


Monſieur Brayere's Preface 


Difference between Perſonal Elogiums, and Ch: 
rafters of Praiſe ; and to diſtinguiſh ſo well be. 
tween the one and the other, that T may be 
ſenſible of it, and own my Fault. If, being 
engag d to make any other ſort of Harangue, 
I ſhould relapſe into Painting, then their Criti- 
ciſm- may be worth hearing, and, perhaps, I 
may be condemn'd: I ſay, perhaps; ſince 
Characters. or at leaſt the Images of Things 
and Perſons are ſo unavoidable ' in a Speech, 
that every Writer is a Painter, and every Ex- 
cellent Writer, an Excellent Painter. 


I confeſs, I added to theſe Pcurtraids 
w hich were cuſtomary, the Ptaiſes of Each 
of thoſe Illuſtrious Men who compoſe the 
French Academy; and my Critieks ought to 
pardon me for it, if they conſider that, as much 
to ſpare their Modeſty, as to avoid Characters, 
J torbore touching their Perſons, that I might 
only ſpeak of their Works, upon which I made 
Critical Encomiums, more or leſs extenſive, 
according as the Subjects on which they wrote 
feem'd to require. I prais d Academicks till 
living ; ſay ſome : It is trne, but I prais'd them 
All : Who among them had Reaſon'to com-, 
plain? It is a way of proceeding altogether 
New, add they, and without Preſident: I am 
willing to allow it; as likewiſe that I indultr- 
.ouily quitted the common Road, and abſtain d 
from Praverbial Phraſes, which have long ſince 


been worn out by being made uſe of in N. in. 
nite 


1% He SPEECH. 11 


caite Number of Speeches on the like Occa- 

fon, Was it therefore ſo difficult for me to in- 

noduce Rome and Athens, the Lyceum, and the 

porch, into the Elium of that Learned Body 3 

To le at the Tap of ane Wiſhes, by being an A. 7 
eademic : To proteſt that the Day on which we firſt 

joy ſo exquiſite an Happineſs, is the moſt glori- 

ous Day of one c whole Life: To doubt whether 

the Honour we have juſt now receiv d is a real 

Thing, or only a\Dream : Ta bug, one's ſelf with 
the Pleaſure of drinking for: the future, at the 
Fountain: head, the pureſt Streams of French Elo- 
quence : Not to have accepted, not to have defir'd 
ſuch a Place, for any other Reaſon, but to im- 
prove by the Sagacity of ſo many Perſons of ſuch 
eulighten'd Underſtandings : To promiſe , that, 
however unworthy a Man is of the Honour A 
their Choice, he will do his utmoſt to make himſelf 

in ſome ſort worthy of it. Are theſe, and a hun- 
dred ſuch Compliments ſo ſcarce and ſo little 
known, that I could not have found them, a- 
Gpted them, and gain'd Applauſe by them? 


If therefore T was of Opinion, that what. 
wer Envy or Malice may report of the French 
Academy; whatever they may ſay of its Golden 
Age, and Declenſion, it has never, ſince its 
bilabliſhment, been able to boaſt of ſo great a 
Number of Gentlemen illuſtrious in all manner 
of Capacities, and in all ſorts of Learning, as 
t way eaſily be obſerv'd to be at this Tune, 
l Tay, as the Caſe now ſtands, I did not 
expect 


ir 


none other, itt the Senat-Houſe, oſtentimes ih 
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expe that that Society could eyer hereaſter be 
in à more beautiful Condition to be Painted] 
or taken in 2 mote favourable' Tight ;'and if 
according ade hold of the 

„have 1d ug whiet'onght to de 
leaſt Repro bach 5800 1 Cicero could with 
Impunity N Brutus, Cæſar, Pompey, Marcel 
lus, who were living, who were preſent: H 
prais d them ſevetal times, he prais d them and 


preſence of their Enemies, always before u 
Aſſembly jealous" of their Merit, and which 
had « quite Iiffereiit Niceties in Potiticks, con: 
cerning the Virtue of Great "Men, than the 
French Academy can poſſibiy have: I praisd 
the Leier), I prais'd them All, and yet have 
been blam'd ; What would” have: been done to 
me, if Thad diſprais' n 
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, am come from hearing. aun Theobald, a ti. 
fink long Speech, which made me yawn twenty 
times, and has tir d me to Death This is what 
he faid ; and you ſhall hear what he did after. 
wards, be and ſome few others, who conceiv'd 
they ought to eſpouſe the ſame Intereſts : They 
fet out tor Court the next Day after the Speech 
was ſpoke ; they went from Houſe to Houle, 
they told every Body whom they had Accel 
to, that the Night before J had been chattering 
an Oration, which had neither Style, nor com- 
mon Senſe in it, but was ſtuff'd with Extravi- 


gancics, and a true Satire. Returning to my 
DE. ther 


to hig SEE CH. 


they (catter'd themſelves in ſeveral Parts of the 
Town, where they ſpit ſo much Venom againſt 
re, gave themſelves ſuch a Looſe: in defaming 
this Speech, as well in Company, as in the Let- 
ters which they wrote to their Friends abroad; 
ſpoke ſo ill of it, and ſo ſtrenuouſly perſuaded 
thoſe who did not hear it, that they thought 
themſelves able to inſinuate to the Public, ei- 
ther that the Book of Characters done by the 
ame Hand was trifling and inſipid; or that if 
t were good for any thing, I was not the Au- 


quintance had furniſh'd me with what was 
molt tolerable in it: They likewiſe pronounc d 
tut I was not capable of writing any thing of 
or Connexion, not ſo much as a Pre- 
ne; ſo impracticable did they think it, even 
tor one who has got a Habit of Thinking, and 
witing what he thinks, to have the Art of 
aining his Thoughts together, and making 
Tianſitions. 1 2 


They went further; violating the Laws of 
dle French Academy,. which forbids Academicks 
lo write, or cauſe to be written, any thing a- 
fanlt their own Body; they let looſe upon me 
Ivo Authors, aſſociated in one Gazerre *, they 
uimated them, not to publiſh againſt me a de- 

ate and ingenious Satire, a Work too much 


tt. 
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» Merc. Galanr, 


beneath 


thor of it, but that ſome Woman of my Ac- 


vi 


Monſieur - Brayere's Preface 
beneath either of thoſe Gentlemen, eaſy to n 
nage, and which an ordinary Genius is capable if 
but to load me with thofe groſs and Perſon: 
Invectives, ſo difficult to meet with, ſo paiaſil 
to pronounce” or to write, eſpecially to ſuch 
who Tam willing to believe have ſome Remains 
of Modeſty, and ſome Value for their Repy- 
nne emen | 


— 
-— 


And indeed I make no doubt but the pub 
lic is by this time ſtunn'd and fatigu'd with 
hearing, for ſo many Years paſt, a Couple of 
Old Ravens croaking at thoſe who with an ui 
reſtrain'd Flight and nimble Wing have raist 
themſelves to ſome Glory by their Writing 
Theſe lugubrous Birds ſeem by their continu 
Noiſe to be deſirous to impute to ſuch Writing 
the univerſal Diſeſteem which neceſſarily betals 
whatever they themſelves Print and Publiſh; asit 
others were the Cauſe of their Want of Strengt 
and Lungs, or were reſponſible for that Medic 
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crity which overſpreads their Works. If the 
happens to be Printed a Moral Treatiſe, ſtupuMr 
enough to fall of it ſelf ; and not excite theſe 
Jealouſy, they praiſe it willingly, or yet mo 
willingly ſay nothing of it: Bur if it be ſuc 
that the World talks of it, they attack it wie 
all their Fury; Proſe, Verſe, every thing Wn 
ſubject to their Cenſure, every thing becomes 


a Prey to an implacable Hatred whichrthe 
have conceiv'd againſt whatever dares appest 


in ſome Perfection, and with the Marks oo 
| Pubs 


-2 


to Hs SPEECH. vij⸗ 
lic Approbation. No Man knows + what 
xt of Morality will: pleaſe theſe Gentlemen 
ve muſt reſtore them that of I Serre or Deſ- 
marets ; and, if they themſelves are to be 
wes, we.muſt return to the Chriſtian Peda- 
wwe and the ZZoly Court: There is publiſh'd 2 
ey * Satire written againſt Viee in General, and 
which in a nervous Strain of Poetry, and with 
ben of Steel, enfortes its Strokes againſt Ava- 
rice, exceſs of Gaming, Chicanry, Effemina- 
5, Sordidneſs, and Hypoeriſy, wherein no 
Body is either nam d or delineated, where no 
Woman of Virtue either can or ought to 
thick her ſelf ſtruck at. A BOuRDALOUE 
n the Pulpit never drew more lively or more 
mocent Pourtraicts of Guilt ; no matter for 
tat, Tir all Slander, all Calumm. This 
s been for ſome time their only Cry and all 
dey have to ſay againſt Books of Morality, 
which are in any Vogue: They take every 
thing literally, they read them as they do a 
Hiſtory, they make no Allowance for Poetry, 
50 Allowance for Figure ; and accordingly con- 
i cemn them; they find out ſome weak Places in 
dem, and ſo there are in Homer, Pindar, Vir- 
„% Horace; indeed where are there not? ex- 
et, perhaps, in their own Writings. Beruino 
ever manag'd the Marble , nor expreſt all Fi- 
res with equal Force; but we cannot but ob- 
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* Boilean'; wth Satire. * _ 


ſerve, 


vi 1j 


vate, and in public, at their Recreations; the) 


them, they preſerve them in their Libraries 


Amulators, to reach ſuelr Faults by their M 


Mfonſieur Bruyere's Preface 
ſerve, even in what he has been leaſt happy i 
certain Strokes ſo maſterly, tho in Compy 
with others which are leſs ſo, that they eaſi 
diſcover the Excellency of an Artiſt. If it 
an Horſe, the Mane is turn'd with a bol 
Hand, it flutters and ſeems to be the Sport. 
the Wind; the Eye is fiery, the Noftrils breatt 
Flame and Lite; a Maſter's Chizzel is ſeen in 
thouſand Places; it is as in his Copyers « 


, 
1 


lier. pieces ; tis plain, it is an Error of unf 
ble Man, and a Fault of 4PRAxITEL vs,” 


But who art thoſe ſo tender and ſcrupulous 
as not to be able to ſee Vice declaim'd again} 
even tho inoſſenſively, and without namingth 
Vicious ? Are they Cartbaſiaut or Hermit 
Are they, Jeſuits; thoſe pious” and ingenio 
Men 2, Are they ſuch as live in Cloiſters or fl 
beys ? No, all theſe read ſuch Works, in 


recommend the reading of them to their Pt 
pils and Scholars, they ſearch the Shops fu 


Were not 2 the firſt-, who diſcover d ii 
Plan and Oeconomy of the Book of Chari 
Aers ? Did they not obſerve, that of Sistet 
Chapters, which compoſe it, there are Fifteen 
totally employed in detecting the Falliry a 
Ridicule which are found in the Objects 0 
Human Paſſions and Inclinations, and tending 
only to remove all ſuch Obſtacles as at fir 
* c wer 


1 


and afterwards: extinguiſh: the Know! 
ge 2 God, in Mankind: That therefore thoſe 
0 0 ters are onl 
last, wherein Atheiſm is attack'd, and per: 
Why routed, wherein the Proofs of a God; 
lick at leaſt as wealc Man is capable of receiv- 
0; are produc d; wherein the Providence of 
od is defended againſt the Inſults of Liber. 
tines 2 Who then are thoſe, that dare repear, 
ſo ſerious and ſo ufeful a Work ,-this 
nul Ory, Tit 2 Slander , all Calo 
? They hal be nam d; they are Poets; but 
vhat ſort of Poets 2 Are they Authors of ſa- 
ned Hymns, or Tranſlators of Pſalens, the 
Hakan Or the Corge:ies e Na; but Makers of 
dunzas and whining Amorous Elegies, thoſe 
Beaux Eſprit , who turn a Sonnet upon a Mi- 
i Alſence or her Retutb; Who make an 
Wigram —ä— Neck or a Madrigal upon 
NMI Raj. * Theſe: are they, ho 
ro 2 Sctuple of "Conſcience cannot bear, that, 
(tdwever -pautions I am in ſparing particular 
lerſons,) I ſhonld endeavour in my Book: of 
Huracters to decry, if poſſible, all Vices both 
Wiche Heatt und the Head, to render Man- 
kind rational and put them in a way to be: 
me Chriſtian. Such are: the anne ut 
ug their nee pelle, »H bilot's o nt! 
100 A8 A 2d 911 omi od, ne 
1 They hape gens yet farther; for palliating, 
Vith a zealous Policy, their Vexation at their 
* being ſq well” prais d + nor their! 9 ſo 
| long 
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_ miecks , they have dard to malte dangerous an 
here, (expoſing my ſelf ſiagly to eſpouſe the 


ty Negligence,) that Part of my Speech, I (ay, 


Monſieur . Bruyere's:Preface 
long dwelt upon; as fome of the other 444 


Cauſe of all Men of Learning, againſt thei 

maſt irreconcileable Enemies, the Men of Mo 
ney, whoſe exceſſive Pelf, or whoſe Fortune 
made by Ways they dare not on, togetbe 
with the Favour of the great Mien, which it 
neceſſarilyſprocures, inſpires them with a haugh 


here indeed I make a ſharp Apoſtrophe again 
all ſuch in general, but which it is by no meam 
allowable to take off from them, to throꝶ it 
upom any ſingle Man, or upon any other 50. 
dy Men. en \ gninider bee dt 

ue uod moe. & i146 3 o us, een. 
Thus am I us d, pethaps at the Toſtigation 
of the Theobalds,: by ſuch who ꝓerſuade them 
ſelves that an Author writes Satire only to a 
muſe them, and not at all to inſiruct them by 
1 ſound Moral; inſtead of applying te 
Strokes thereof to themſelves, andi improving 
the whole to their whole Amendment, they mak 
it their Buſineſs, if poſſihle, to diſoover wich 
their Friends or Enemies may — —_ 
at; neglecting every thing which has the AP 
den of 2 feli Remark, or ſerious Reflec 
on , tho almoſt the whole Book conſiſts of ſucb 
chey dwell upon nothing but the Porrraids.0 
Chirafters ; And after having explain d then 
eheir own Way, and believing they have * 
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out the Originals, publiſh to the World long 
Liſs, and, as they call them, Keys, but which 


z they are injurious to the Perſons whoſe 


ter who is the Cauſe thereof, tho the innocent 
due. | 


. 


Iwas ſo cautious, as to proteſt in my Preſace 
gainſt all ſuch Interpretations, which the lit- 
tle Knowledge I had of Mankind made me 
foreſee ; I even heſitated ſome time, whether 
Iſhould make my Book Public, and waver'd 
between a Deſire of being vſeful to my Coun- 
ty by my Writings, and the Fear of furniſhing 
Matter to ſome People to exerciſe their Malice 
won, But ſince I have been fo weak to pub- 
ih theſe Characters, what Bank ſhall J raiſe 
wainſt this Deluge of Explainers, which over- 
Welms the Town, and will ſoon reach the 
Court 2 Shall T proteſt ſeriouſly, and bind it 
vith horrible Oaths, that I am neither the 
luthor of, nor Accomplice in making, thoſe Keys 
Mach are ſpread abroad; that I never delver'd 
dt any of them; that my moſt familiar Friends 
ow very well I always refuſed to let them 
ure any ſuch thing; that the Perſons of the beſt 
lredit at Court have deſpair'd to get the Secret 
t of me? Would not this be juſt the ſame thing, 
If I ſhould plague my felt to maintain that I 
m not a Villain; a Man without Shame, Mo- 
„ Conſcience : In ſhort, ſuch a one as the 

G Gazetteers 


are indeed falſe Keys, and as uſeleſs to Them, 


Names are therein decypher'd, and to the Wri- 


Xt} 


ſelf? They being almoſt all different from 
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Gazetteers juſt now mention d have endeavourd 
to repreſent me to the World ? . N 


But beſide, how could I be the Diſtributer 
of theſe Sort of Keys, ſince, conſidering what 
they are, I could not poflibly forge them my 


each other, how could I make them ſerve for 
the ſame Lock, I mean, for the underſtanding 
my Remarks? Naming, as J do, Courtiers and 
Citizens whom J never ſpoke to, nor have any 
knowledge of , Can fuch Keys come from me, 
or be diſtributed by my Hand? Was I likely 
to give out thoſe which are forg'd at Romoren- 
tin, Mortagne, and Belefiune, which are difle- 
rently apply d to the Bayliff's Wife, the Aſſeſ 
ſor's Wife, the Prefident of the Election, the 
Provoſt of the Marechauſſee , and the Provolls 
of the Collegiate > The Names are indeed ve- 
ry plainly ſer down, but help me never tl 
more to know the Perſons. If I might be al. 
low'd to be a little vain, I ſnould be apt to be- 
lieve that my Characters have pretty well ex 
preſs'd Man in general, ſince they reſemble ſo 
many in particular; and fince every one thinks 
he finds there his Neighbour or his Country- 
man. I did indeed paint after the Liſe, but 
did not always mean Mr. ſuch a one, or Mrs. 
ſuch a one, in my Book of Characters. I did 
not hire my ſelf out to the Publick to draw ſuch 
Pourtraicts as ſhould be really true and reſem- 


bling, for tear leſt ſometimes they ſhould be 
know! 
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known and not ſeem feign'd or imagin'd. Be- 
ing yet more nice I went further; I took one 
Lineament from this Side and another from 
that, and from theſe ſeveral Langaments, which 
might concur in one and je Perſon, I 
have drawn a Likeneſs, ſtudying not ſo much 


to pleaſure the Reader by Characterizing, or as 


the Malecontents ſay, by Satirizing of any one, 


25 to lay before him what Faults he ought to 
ayoid, and what Examples to follow. 


Methinks therefore I ought to be leſs blam'd 
than pity'd, by thoſe who may happen to fee 
their Names in ſuch inſolent Lifts, which I 
diſoun and condemn as much as they deſerve. 
| dare even expect this Juſtice from them, that 
vithout laying hold on a Moral Author, who 
had not the leaſt Intention to offend them by 
his Work, they would faſten npon the Inter- 
preters, whoſe Villany is inexcuſable. What I 
(peak, I ſpeak plainly, and not what they would 
make me ſpeak, When I was inclin'd to name 
any Perſons I nam'd them, but always with this 
View to praiſe their Virtue or their Merit. I 
Write their Names in Capitals that they may be 
ſeen at 4 diſtance, and that the Reader may 
run no Riſque in miſtaking them. If I had 
been minded to put real Names to Characters 
les obliging, I might have ſav d my ſelf the 
trouble of borrowing Names from Ancient Hi- 
Lory, of making uſe of initial Letters, which have 
nothing but a vain and uncertain ſignification, 
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their Zeal for the Honour and Reputation of 
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of finding out a Thouſand Shifts and Subter. 
fuges to miſlead thoſe who read me, and 
make them weary of Applications. Such has 
been the bo ag obſery'd in compo. 
ſing my - aradters, = 

As for what concerns the Speech , which 
ſeem'd long and tedious to the chief of the 
Malecontents, I know not indeed how I came 
to attempt to give my Thanks to the Acade- 
my in a ſet Oratorial Diſcourſe. Some Zea- 
lous Academicks had indeed chalk'd out the 
Way for me, but they are very few ; and 


the Academy has not had many Followers, 
T might have purſued the Example of thoſe, 
who being Candidates for a Place in this Socie- 
ty, without having ever written any thing, tho 
they were able, declare with a lofty Mien the 
Evening before their Reception, they have but 
Two Words, and one Moment to ſpeak them in, 
tho” they are capable of holding an Haraigue fit 
a long time and to the Purpoſe too. 


It was my Opinion on the contrary, that as 
no Artiſt is admitted into any Society, or can 
obtain his Letters of Freedom without produ- 
cing ſome Specimen, ſo, and with much more 
Reaſon ought a Man, upon his being made 4 
Member of a Body, (which only ſupports its 
ſelt by Eloquence,) to make an Effort in this 
kind, which may recommend him as wa 

| 0 
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of the Honour they do him. I likewiſe 
was of Opinion, that ſince prophane Elo- 
quence ſeems no longer to prevail at the Bar, 
from whence it has been baniſh'd thro' a neceſ- 
fty of Expedition, and ſince it ought no lon- 
ger to be admitted into the Pulpit, where it 

has been but too much indulg'd, the only 4/y- 
im which could remain for it was the French 
Academy 2 That there was nothing more Natu- 


ral, or which could make that Society more 


famous, than if, when any New Academicks 
are admitted, they could ſometimes draw the 
Court and City to their Aſſemblies, out of cu- 
riofity to hear Pieces of Eloquence of a juſt 
Extent, Done by the Hands of Maſters, and 
whoſe Profeſſion it is to excell in the Art of 
Speaking, 


If I have not obtain'd my Aim, which was 
to pronounce an Eloquent Diſcourſe, I hope 
at leaſt J have excus'd my ſelf for having made 
it too long by ſome Minutes : If moreover, 
the People of Paris, who were aſſur'd of its 
being good for nothing, Satyrical and Senſe- 
els, have complain'd that they have been de- 
ceiv d in their Expectations ; If Marli, whi- 
ther the Curioſity of hearing it had ſpread it 
elf, did not ring with the Applauſes given to 
the Criticiſm which was made on it; if it could 
lap over Chantilly, that fatal Rock of inſipid 
pieces; if the French Academy, to whom TI ap- 
pral's as Sovereign Judge in theſe ſort of Per- 
= G 3 torman- 
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formances, did in an extraordinary Aſſembly 
adopt this of mine, cauſe it to be Printed by 
their own Bookſeller, put it among their Ar. 
chives ; If it was not actually compos d in an 
affected, harſh and broken Style, nor cramm' d with 
inſipid extravagant Praiſes, ſuch as are to be 
met with in Prologues to Operas and Dedicats- 
ry Epiſtles, it ought no longer to be a Wonder 
why Theobald is diſpleaſed with it. The Time 
is coming, under favour I ſpeak it, when the 
Publick Approbation ſhall not be ſufficient to 
fix the Credit of a Work; but in order to put 
the laſt Seal to it, it ſhall be neceſſary that certain 
People ſhall difapprove of it, and yawn at it. 
Will rhey, now they find this Speech has met 
with better Succeſs than they expected, and 
ſince they know that Two Bookſellers went to 
Law who ſhould Print it; will they, I ſay, 
difown their Taſte, and the Judgment they 
pronounc'd of it, when it was firſt ſpoken ? 
Will they give me Leave to publiſh or only to 
ſuſpect another Reaſon for the ſharp Cenſure 
they made of it, quite different from a Perſua- 
ſion that it deſerv'd it. Tis well known, that 
when that very worthy Gentleman with whom 
I had the Honour to be admitted into the French 
Academy, was begg'd, ſollicited, teiz'd to Print 
his Speech, even by thoſe who would for 
ever have ſuppreſs'd mine, he reſolutely fre- 
fus'd them, and told them, That he ne 
ther could nor ought to approve of ſo odious a Vi- 
Hinction, which they were for making between 


hin 


bim und my ſelf : That the Preference which they 
gave to his Speech with ſo much Affectation and 
Farneſtneſs; was ſo far from obliging him, as they 
thought, that on' the contrary it gave him a real 
Diſturbance : That Two Speeches, equally innocent, 
pronounc'd on the ſame Day, ought to be Printed 
at the ſame Time. He afterwards expreſs'd him- 
{lf very obligingly, both in Public and in Pri- 
vate, how much it troubled him, that the Two 
Authors of the Gazette above-mention'd , had 
made the Praiſes they were pleas'd to beſtow on 
him, ſerve their Purpoſe to affront me, and abuſe 
my Speech, and Book of Characters; and there- 
upon made ſuch Explanations and Excuſes to 
me, as were far above what IT deſerv'd. If 
therefore one ſhould infer from this Conduct of 
the Theobalds, that they falſely believ'd they 
ſtood in need of Compariſons, and a fooliſh 
diſeſteem'd Speech, to magnify that of my 
Colleague ; they ought, in order to clear them- 
ſelves from this diſhonourable Suſpicion, to 
anſwer, that they are no Courtiers nor ty'd 
down to any Man's Favour, nor Flatterers, nor 
Mercenaries: That on the contrary, They are 
ſincere, and that they ingenuouſly ſpoke their 
Thoughts of the Plan, Style, and Expreſſions 
of my Speech to the French Academy. Now to 
tell them, That the Judgment of the Court 
and City, of the Grandees and the Populace, 
was favourableto it, would be to no manner of 
purpoſe ; they will boldly reply, the Publick 
has its Taſte, and they have theirs : An An- 
G 4 {wer 
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{wer which ſtops my Mouth, and puts an End 
to all Diſputes. Tis true, it does more and 
more diſ-incline me from endeavouring to 
pleaſe them by any of my Writings. For if I 
I am ble(sd with a moderate Share of Health, 
and ſome few Years of a longer Life, I ſhall 
have no other Ambition, but of Writing ſo 
as that my Works may always divide the The- 
balds and the Public. TS 11 


| 


| 
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French Academy. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T were difficult to have the Honour of ap- 

pearing in the midſt of ſuch an Aſſembly, 
to haye before one's Eyes the French Academy, 
to have read the Hiſtory of its Eſtabliſhment, 
and at the ſame time not to think on Him, to 
hom that Embelliſhment is owing ; and like- 
viſe not to perſuade one's ſelf that there is no- 
thing more natural and which ought to diſpleaſe 
you leſs , than to begin that Elagium, which 
Cuſtom and Duty require, with ſome Touches 
by which that great Cardinal may be known, 
ind which may revive the Memory of him. 


He 


* 


and Domeſtic, and forgot none byt his Oun 
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He is not a Perſon edfy to be expreſsd h 
florid Words, or rich Figures, by thoſe Speech 
which are not ſo much made to heighten the 
Merit of him who is the Subject of them, x 
to diſplay the whole Fire and Vivacity of the 
Orator. Peruſe the Reign of Lewis the Juſt 
that's the Life of Cardinal Ricytrrev, that 
the Elegium of him and of the Prince who pre 
duc d his Merit to the World: What can I ad 
to Facts ſtill recent and ſo memorable ? Ope 
his Political Teſlament, weigh that Work; ti 
the Picture of his Mind; his Soul there un 
folds its ſelf in its whole Capacity: There yo 
diſcover the Secret of his Conduct and Actions 
there you find the Source and Probability of ſe 
many and ſuch great Events, which appear 
under his Adminiſtration ; there, without Diff 
culty you may ſee that a Man, who zhinks mal, 
culinely and juſtſy, could af ſurely and wit 
Sncceſs ; and that He, Who — 5 ſ 
great Things, either never wrote at all, 
Soph to wal written as He dic. 


Py Eu 2 ſuperior Geniu: — 
whole Depth, and every Myftery of Govern 
> H Ke the Randes te Sublim! 
ties of à Prime "Miniſter ; he reſpected th 
Stranger, manag d Crown'd Heads, knew tit 
Weight of their Alliance; to Enemies he 0! 
pos d Allies; He watch'd all Inrereſts Foreig 
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4 kboriovs and languiſhing Life, frequently ex- 
posd, was the Reward of ſo High a Virtue. 
Truſtee of his Maſter's Treaſures, loaded with 
his Favours, Orderer, Diſpenſer of his Finan- 
ces, yet it cannot be ſaid , he dy'd Wealthy. 
Would you believe it, Gentlemen, this ſerious, 
this auſtere Soul, formidable to the Enemies of 
the State, inexorable to the Factious, plung d in 
Negotiation, ſometimes buſied in weakning He- 
rely, ſometimes in breaking the Meaſures of a 
League, and ſometimes in meditating a Con- 
queſt, found Leiſure to be Learned, reliſh'd the 
Beles Lettres and ſuch who profeſs'd them. 
Compare your ſelves, if you dare, to the Great 
RicHELIEU, you, who are devoted to Fortune, 
vho, by the Succeſs of your Private Affairs 
think your ſelves worthy to be truſted with 
tioſe of the Public! Who ſet up for happy Ge- 
nuss and able Heads, who ſay, you have 0 


ether with a Deſign to reflect on the Uſeful- 
deſs of Learning, or to ſeem as if you were 
not at all beholden to others, but drew all from 
your own Fund; know that Cardinal RicxtLiev 
bad Learning; did read; I do not barely ſay, He 
had not an Averſion for Men of Letters, but that 
He lev d them, careſs d them, favour d them; 
tat He was tender of their Privileges, pro- 
eur d them Penſions, united them in a celebra- 


0 Aſembly,made of them the French Acadeng. 
Yes 


Learning, that you never read, nor ever will read; 
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Yes, ye rich ambitious Men, Contemner: 
of Virtue, and of every Aſſociation which is 
not founded upon Stocks and Intereſt | Thi 
was one of the Thoughts of that Great Mini. 
ſter, born a Stateſman, devoted to the State; 
a Wit, ſolid, eminent; capable, in all his per. 
formances, of the moſt exalted Moti ves, and 
which tended as much to the Public Good, a; 
the Glory of the Monarchy ; incapable of con. 
ceiving the leaſt thing which was not worthy 
of Himſelf , the Prince he ſerv'd , and of 
France, to whom He conſecrated his Studies 
and Meditations. | 


He knew the. Force and Uſefulneſs of Elo 
quence, the Power of Speech, which aids Rea. 
{on and makes it valuable , which cheats Men 
into Juſtice and Probity ,. which inſpires. the 
Soldier's Heart with Intrepidity and Boldneſs 
which appeaſes popular Commotions, which 
excites to their Duty the ignorant and ſtubborn 
Multitude: He was not ignorant what were 
the Fruits of Hiſtory and Poetry, what the 
Neceſſit of Grammar, the Baſis and Foundati- 
on of other Sciences, and that in order to cat- 
ry theſe things to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, 
as might make them advantageous to the Pub- 
lic, it was requiſite to draw a Plan of a Socie- 
ty, wherein Virtue only ſhould be admitted, 
and Merit plac'd, Wit and Learning aſſembles 
by Suffrages ; To ſay no more, theſe, Gentle- 
men, are Your Principles and Your Rule, te 
which 1 am but an Exception. Re- 
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| Recal to your Minds ( 'twill be no injurious 
Compariſon ) recal that Great and Firſt of 


Councils, where theFathers, who compos'd it, 
yere remarkable for ſome mutilated Member, 
or the Scars they receiv'd from the Fury of Per. 
ſecution; — ſeem'd to hold from their Wounds 
+ Right of fitting in that General Aſſembly of 
the whole Church: So neither was there any of 
your Illuſtrious Predeceſſors, whom the People 
did not preſs to ſee, whom they did not point 
at in Public Places, who did not manifeſt him- 
elf by ſome famous Work, which got him a 
glorious Name, and which procur'd him a Seat 
in this growing Academy, which They were, 
in a manner, the Founders of Such were thoſe 
great Artiſts in Speech, thoſe firſt Maſters of 
French Eloquence ; ſuch are you, Gentlemen, 
vio for Knowledge or Merit are not inferior to 
any of your Predeceſſors. 


One among you, as correct in his Language 
8 if he had learnt it by Rules and Principles, 
s elegant inForeignTongues as if they were na- 
ral to him; and in whatever Idiom he writes, 
ſeems always to ſpeak that of his own Coun- 
ity : Has undertaken , has compleated a la- 
borious Tranſlation, which the brighteſt Wit 
might be proud to own , and which the moſt 
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pious 
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pious Perſon might have wiſh'd to ham 
enn, ik er ord: 


Another || revives Virgil among us, transſuſe 
into our Tongue the Graces and Riches of the 
Latin, makes Romances which have an End 
baniſhes from them Prolixity and Incredibility, 
bo put the Probable and the Natural in their 

* | ” 


Another, more uniform than Marot, and 
more a Poet than Voiture, has the Spottive- 
neſs, the Turn, and Simplicity of both of 
them; inſtructs while he laughs , perſuades 
Men to Virtue by the Organs of Beaſts ; rai- 
ſes the meaneſt Subjects to the Sublime; 4 
Nonpareil in his Way of Writing; always at 
Original, whether he Invents, or whether he 
Tranſlates; one who went beyond his Models 
himſelf a Model difficult to imitate. 


This Man f excels Jrvenal, comes up to 
Horace, ſeems to create the Thoughts of ano- 
ther, and to make, whatever he handles, hs 
own. He has, in what he borrows from o- 
thers, all the Graces of Novelty, and all the 
| Merit of Invention: His Verſes ſtrong and 
hacmonious, made by Genius, but wrought by 
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to the French, Academy. 
|; will be read, even when the Language is 
bſolete, and will be the laſt: Ruins of it: 
here is obſervable in them a Criticiſm ſure, 
wicious, and innocent, if it be but allowable 
al Dad, ü reed glu? 


t Another Gentleman comes aſter 2 Perſon 
who has been prais d, applauded, admir'd ; 
whoſe Verſes fly into all Parts, and paſs into 
proverb; who tops the reſt, who reigns 
ton the Stage, who has ſeiz d the Theatre: 
Tis true, he does not diſpoſſeſs him of it, but 
eabliſhes himſelf with him; nor does the 
World wonder to ſee the Compariſon made 
between them: Some cannot endure that the 
Great Corueille ſhoald be preferr'd to him, no 
more than ſome others that he ſhould be e- 
qual'd: to him: They appeal to another Age, 
they wait for the Death of fome Old Men, 
vho being touch'd indifferently with whatever 
recalls their former Years, do perhaps love no- 
ſling in Oedipes , but the Remembrance of 
heir Youth.  » * ον A 


What ſhall I ſay of that Gentleman, who 
las ſo often made the envious Criticks ſpeak, 
ind ſo often filenc'd them > Whom the World 
Wmires, in ſpite of himſelf ; who ſuperabounds, 
| I nay fo fay, in the great Number and Emi- 
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* * Minſieur Racine. | 
| f x. Boſſuer, Biſhop of Meaux. 
| nence 
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nence of his Talents; an Orator, an Hiſtoria! 
2 Divine, a Philoſopher; of exquiſite Lean 
ing, of a more exquiſite Eloquence, whethet 
in his Converſation, in his Writings, or in the 
Pulpir. A Defender of Religion, a Light o 
the Church, and, to anticipate the Language 
of Poſterity, a Father of the Church. What 
is he not > Name, if you can, Gentlemen 
one Virtue which is not his. 


Shall J likewiſe touch upon your Laſt 
Choice, ſo unworthy of you? What Things 
were faid to you in the Place where I now 
ſtand >. I remember them : And after what 
you've heard, How dare I ſpeak ? And how 
will you deign to hear me? Let us confeſs the 
Force and Aſcendency of that rare Spirit, whe- 
ther he Preaches by Genius, and without Pre. 
paration ; whether he pronounces a ſtudy'd 
Oratorial Diſcourſe, or expreſſes his Thoughts 
in Converſation. Always Maſter of the Ear 
and. Heart. of thoſe who hear him, he does not 
permit them to envy either ſo much Sublimi 
ty, or ſo much Facility, Delicacy, Politenels; 
They are happy enough in hearing him, in 
feeling what he ſays, and how he ſays its 
They are very well ſatisfied if they can carry 
away his Reflections, to improve by then 
How great an Acquiſition have you made it 
this Illuſtrious Perſon? To whom do you alle 
ciate Me? | Vere 
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Were I not,Gentlemen, ſo much confin'd by 


Time and Decency, which ſet Bounds to this 
Speech, I could gladly proceed to the Prai- 


es of every Member of this Academy, and 
touch upon Topics ſtill more obvious, and by 
more lively Expreſſions. All the different Ta- 


ents which are diſpers d among Mankind, are 
ſhat'd among You. Would we look for Elo- 
quent Orators, who ſcatter from the Pulpit all 
the Flowers of Rhetoric ; who with a ſound 
Morality employ all the Turns and Artifices of 
Language-; who pleaſe their Hearers by a beau- 
titul Choice of Words; who make them in 
ve with Solemnities, with Temples, who 
make them crowd hither ; let not ſuch, I 
ky, be look'd for elſewhere, they are Here. 
Do we admire a vaſt and profound Litera- 
ire which digs into the Archives of Anti- 
quity, to draw from thence Things bury'd in 
Oblivion, and which have eſcapd the moſt 
wpacious Wits, and unknown to other Men, 
Memoir, a Method, a Plan, uncapable of 
lltaking one ſingle Year, ſometimes not fo 
duch as a Day in the Series of many Ages; 
Ms admirable Learning you poſſeſs, at leaſt it 
in ſome of thoſe who form this Illuſtrious 
ſembly. If we are curious in the Gift of 
ongues, joyn'd to the Double Talent of know= 
g exactly the Things of Antiquity, and of 
Ming ſuch as are Modern with as much 
Mnnels as Truth e Such rare Qualities are 
3 H not 
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and the ſame Subject: If we ſeek for able 


. Converſation, and in the Circles. Again, 1 


ceive me: After whom do I make to you thi 


praiſe- worthy and modeſt Man need not be af 
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not wanting among you, but are united in one 


Men, full of Wit and Experience, who, by 
the Privilege of the Employments, make 
their Prince ſpeak with Dignity and Exactneſs: 
Others, who in the niceſt Negotiations ſucceſs. 
fully lay out the Talents which they have 
for Speaking and Writing well : Others again, 
who lend their Pains and Vigilance to the 
Affairs of the Publick, after having employ'd 
them at the Bar, ever with an equal Reputa- 
tion; All are to be met with among You, and 
it is a Pain to me not to name them. 


If you love Learning joyn d to Eloquence, 
you will not wait long, only reſerve your 
whole Attention for him who is to ſpeak after 
me. In ſhort, what is it you want? You have 
Writers skilful in Proſe and Verſe ; Poets in all 
Kinds of Poetry, whether Moral, Chriſtian, 
Heroick, Gallant or Jocular ; Imitators of the 
Ancients ; Auſtere Critics ; Spirits Fine, De- 
licate, Subtle, Ingenious, Proper to ſhine in 


ſay, to what Men, to what great Perſonage 
do you aſſociate me? 


But with whom do you deſign this Day to ſe 
Publick Speech of Thanks 2 However, tha 
prehenſive leſt I ſhould praiſe him; being © 


ea 
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near me, he would have as much Facility as Diſ- 


poſition to interrupt me. I would rather ask 


you, whom it is you make me ſucceed ? To 
1 Man W HO. HAD VIRTUE ®", 


It ſometimes happens, Gentlemen, that they 
who owe. you the Praiſes of the Illuſtrious 
Dead, whoſe Places they fill, are often divided 
among ſeveral Things, which deſerve equally 
to be taken.notice of, You choſe in Monſieur. 
L Ae de la Chambre, a Man ſo pious, ſo ten- 
der, ſo charitable, ſo commendable for the 
Virtues of the Heart, whoſe Manners were ſo. 
dige and ſo Chriſtian-like, who was ſo tho- 
roughly touch'd with Religion, ſo entirely con- 
ent to the Performance ot his Duty, that Wri- 
ting well was one of his leaſt Qualities : His 
Solid Vertues make his Learning and Eloquence 
to be lightly paſſed over; his Life and Con- 
duct was more valuable than his Works. I 
would indeed chuſe to pronounce a Funeral 
Oration on him rather than confine my ſelf to 
timple Elogium of his Wit. Merit in him was 
t an Acquiſition, but a Patrimony, an Inhe- 
ſtance ; it at leaſt we may judge of it by the 
choice of him who ſurrender'd his Heart, his 
Confidence, his whole Perſon to that Fa- 
dy, and who made it as it were your Al- 
/ ſince it may be ſaid that he adopted it 
nd took it together with the French Aca- 
my under his Protection. I mean Chancel- 
call” „er Abbe de Ia Chambre. 
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miliar, profound in his Deliberations, tho? affa- 


*- "Academy. He was @ particular Friend to M. Ia Chambre (the Abu 
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lor Seguier. * He is often remember'd as one of 
the greateſt Magiſtrates which France ever bred 
ſince it was a Nation. He has left it doubtful 
in which he moſt excell'd, whether in Polite 
Learning or Buſineſs, Tt is true indeed, and all 
Men agree, that he ſurpaſs d all of his time in 
both thoſe Qualifications ; a Man grave and fa- 


ble arid eaſy of Acceſs. He had naturally what 
ſo many others wonld but cannot acquite ; 
what is not gain'd by Study or Induſtry, by 
grave Words, or Sententious Phraſes ; what is 
fcarcer than Learning or perhaps than Probity, 
I mean Di1cniTY ; He did not owe it to the 
Eminence of his Poſt ; on the contrary, he 
ennobled That ; he was great and authoritative 
out of the Miniſtry, nor has it appeared, that 
thoſe, who had the Skill to unite every Thing 
in their Perſons could outſhine him. 


You loſt him ſome Years ago ; You loſt 
that Great Protector; You caſt your Eyes 
around you; You ſurvey'd all thoſe who 
offer'd themſelves ; but the Senſe of your Loſs 
was ſo great, that in the Efforts you were ma- 
king to repair it, you had the Boldneſs to think 
of him, who alone could cauſe you to forget 
ir and make it turn to your Glory. With 
what Goodneſs, with what Humanity, did our 
Magnanimous Monarch receive you ? Be not 


. * That Chancellor ſucceeded Richlieu in the Proteforſbip of th 


Father) and retain'd him in hi: Family, as h s Phyſici ar, mam Neath 
| ae. ſurprizd 
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ſurpriz d at it ; it is his Character, the very ſame 
Character, Gentlemen, which ſhines forth in all 
the Actions of his Illuſtrious Life. But which the 
ſurprizing Revolutions that have happen d in a 
Neighbouring Kingdom, an Ally of Fance, have 
ſet in the faireſt Light it could poſſibly receive. 


How eaſily do we loſe the Senſe and Memo- 
ry of Things, which made the ſtrongeſt Im- 
preſſion upon us! Let us call to Mind thoſe 
melancholy Days which we ſpent in Anxi- 
ety and Trouble, Inquiſitive, Uncertain 
what Fortune might have befall'n a great 
King, a great Queen, the Prince their Son, an 
Auguſt but Unhappy Family, who were driven 
by their Piety and Religion to the utmoſt Proofs 
of Adverſity. Alas! Whether they were loſt 
at Sea, or periſh'd by the Hands of their 
Enemies, we knew not, We ask'd one ano- 
ther, we promis d each other reciprocally to 
communicate the firſt Tidings which ſhould 
arrive upon ſo lamentable an Event. It was 
no longer a Publick but a Family Affair; we 
could not ſleep ; we wak'd each other to tell 
the News we had heard. And when thoſe Roy- 
al Perſons, for whom we had been ſo much 
concern'd, had at length eſcapd the Dangers 
of the Sea and their own Country, was this 
enough 2 Was there not wanted a Foreign Land 
Vere to ſhelter themſelves; a King, equally 
kind and powerful, who both could and would 
receive them I ſaw that Reception; a moving 
Spectacle if ever there was one! Showers 
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of Tears were ſhed thro Admiration and Joy ; 
Our Monarch never look d more graceful, no 
not at the Head of his Armies,when he thunders 
upon a Town which reſiſts him, - or when he 
diſſipates his Enemies Troops with the ſole 
Rumour of his Approach. '-- 


Tf he carries on this tedious War, doubt not 
but it is to give us a happy Peace, and to pra- 
cure it upon ſuch Conditions as are reaſonable, 
and for the Honour of the Nation, which may 
for ever put it out of the Enemies Power to 
diſturb us by new Hoſtilities. 


Let others publiſh abroad, and celebrate what 
this Great King has executed, either by him- 
ſelf or his Captains, during the Courſe of theſe 
Commotions, which have ſhaken all Europe: 
They have a vaſt Field, and a ſubject which 
wil exerciſe them for a long time. Let others 
propheſy, it they can, what he means to per- 
torm this Campaign ;T only ſpeak of his Heart, 
of the Purity and Rectitude of his Intentions; 
they are notorious to every Body, and yet he 
affects not to make a Shew of them. He is ſe- 
licitated upon the Titles of Honour with 
which he has juſt now gratify'd ſome Grandees 
of his State; what ſays he to this? That he 
is only diſſatisfy'd they cannot all be preſerr q, 
and that it is impoſſible for him to do for eve- 
rv. Perſon as He would. He knows, Gentle- 
men, that: it is the Fortune of a King to rake 
27 bog enen 
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Towns, to win Battles, to enlarge his Fron- 
tiers, to be dreaded by his Enemies ; but that 
the Glory of a Sovereign conſiſts in being be- 
loved by his People, in having their Hearts, 
and conſequently all their Poſſeſſions. Ye re- 
mote, ye neighbouring Provinces, behold this 
Human and Beneficent Prince, whom the Pain- 
ters and Statuaries disfigure to us, he reaches out 
his arms to you, looks upon you with Eyes 
of Tenderneſs and Sweetneſs; it is his peculiar 
Poſture. He would willingly ſee your Inhabi- 
tants, your Shepherds, dancing to their rural 
Pipe under the Willows ,and the Poplars, in 
Conſort with their Ruſtic Voices, and chantin 
forth the Praiſes of Him, who together wit 
Peace, and the Fruits of Peace, ſhall have re- 
ſtor'd Joy and Serenity among them. 


It is for the ſake of arriving at the Height 
of his Wiſhes, namely, the common Felicity,that 
he gives himſelf up to the Toils and Fatigues of 
a dangerous War, that he undergoes the Incle- 
mency of Heaven and the Seaſons , that he 
expoſes his Perſon, that he hazards the Conti- 
nuance of a happy Life. This is his Secret, 
theſe the Views upon which he acts; they are 
penetrated, they are diſcern'd by the ſole Qua- 
lities of thoſe who are in Place, and who aid 
him with their Counſels. I ſpare their Mode- 
ſly. Let them only ſuffer me to obſerve, that 
there is no gueſſing at the Projects of this wiſe 
prince; that on the contrary, the Public gueſſes 
H 4 at, 
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to prefer, and that his Majeſty does only con- 
firm the Voice of the People in the Choice he 
makes ofhis Miniſters. He does not entirely 
disburthen the Weight of Affairs upon them; 
Himſelf being, if 1 may ſo ſay, his own Prime 
Miniſter of State ; always ſtudious to relieye 
"his Peoples Neceſlities, he enjoys no Hour 
of Reſpite,no Time to unbend himſelf from his 
Cares; The Night already advances, the 
Guards are ſet in the Avenues of his Palace, 
the Stars are glittering in the Heavens and 
periorming their Revolutions ; whole Nature is 
at reſt, depriv'd of Day, buried in Shades ; we 
too are at Reſt, while the King, retired with- 
in his Baluſtrade, watches ſingly over vs and 
over his whole Dominions : Such, Gentlemen, 
is the Protector you have obtain'd, even the 
Protector of his Peqp' le. 


* 
r 
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You have admitted me into a Society illu- 
ſtrated by ſo high a Protection: I do not diſ- 
ſemble,I have eſteem'd this Diſtinction ſo much 
z5 to deſire to have it in its pure Flower and 
Integrity, I mean, that I might owe it to your 
Choice alone; and J haye put ſo high a Valu? 
upon that Choice, that I did nat dare to wound 
or even glance at the Liberty of it by any im- 

ortunate Sollicitation of my own. I had, 
bende, a juſt diffidence of my ſelf. I perceivd 
a Repugnance in my ſelf to ask to be preferrd 
to others, who were capable of being 1 
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ought I perceiv'd, Gentlemen, one Thing 
dent e to have made any difficulty 
o believe, namely, That your Inclinations turn d 
ew here, upon a worthy Subject, upon a Man 
ld with Virtue, Wit, and Knowledge, who 
vas ſo before the Place of Truſt which he poſ- 
ſeſſes was conferr'd upon him, and would be fo 
yen tho he were to enjoy it no longer. I am 
ery ſenſibly rouch'd, not with the Deference, 
(becauſe I know how much of that I owe 
im) but with the Friendſbip he ſhew'd me, 
wen to the forgetting Himſelf in my Behalf. 
A Father leads his Son to a Show); there is a 
great Crowd ; the Door is perfectly block d 
up; he is Tall and Robuſt ; he makes his Way 
tiro' the Preſs, and juſt as he is entring he puts 
his little Son before him, who otherwiſe muſt 
not have got in at all, or at leaſt very late. 
This Step, which my Friend took, in deſiring 
ſome of you to give your Votes -for me which 
jltly belong'd to him, is perfectly New and 
dugular in its Circumſtances, but yet does not 
tt all leſſen my Obligations to You, ſince no- 
ting but your Voices, always Free and Arbi- 
trary, can give a Place in the French Academy, 
This you have granted me, Gentlemen, and 
with ſo good a Grace, with ſo unanimous a 
Concurrence, that I owe it, and will hold it 
ly no other Tenure, but that of your good 
Feaſure | It was not either a high Poſt, or 
Lredit, or Riches, or Titles, or Authority, or 
favour, which could warp you to make this 
| Choice, 
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Choice: 1 have nothing of all theſe, I wax 
every thing. A Book which met with ſons 
Succeſs for its Singularity, and whoſe Falk, | 
may ſay, Falſe and Malicious -Applicationg 
might have done me a Prejudice with Perſons 
Teſs Equitable and leſs Penetrating than yo 
ſelves, was all the Mediation I made uſe of 
and which, you accepted. How. then can] 
ever repent that I have been an Author 
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OF THE 
Manner of LIVING 
WITH 


GREA'T MEN. 


2 of Rank is highly neceſſary for 
the Oeconomy of the World, and was 
never call'd in Queſtion but by Barbarians and 
Enthuftaſts. 


A juſt Conſideration for the ſeveral Degrees 
of Men, as the Orders of Providence have 
pac'd them above us, is uſeful, not only to 
the correcting of our Manners and keeping our 
Common Converſation in the Bounds of Polite- 
neſs and Civility, but has ev'n a better Conſe- 
quence, in diſpoſing the Mind to a Religious 
Humility, 


In obſerving Step by Step the ſeveral De- 
prees of Excellency above us, we arrive inſen- 


ibly at laſt, to the Contemplation of the ſu- 
pream Perfection. 
It 


-> 


do Good, and contribute to the happineſs « 


he has Wit; any of theſe three Qualities wool 
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9 of Conditi 
on1s-2-Bar-to - but why are not thi 


Links of a Chain continu'd as well Perpendi 
cularly as Horizontally © 


Moſt Men are indeed rather inclin'd to liy 
in the Terms of Civility than Friendſhip ; it! 
ſufficient for their Intereſt to have no Enemies 
and they find it for their Eaſe to have no Obl 
gations without Doors, that. i $18, out of them 
lelves. 


There are ſome People that naturally love te 
their fellow - Creatures; but how Rare / 


I there cannot be what is call'd Friend(hip 
between a Great and a Private Man, there ma 
be ſomething almoſt equivalent to it, whik 
there is Beneficence on one part, and Gratitud 
on the other. 4 


_. CrITo muſt be a miſerable Man, who r | 
was known to have a Friend ev'n among Met 
of his own Degree. He is Rich, he is Gres 


have got another Man either Friends or Fol 
lowers. He n not good Nature. | 


" 


Pay 
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piul ixus is Aﬀable, juſt to his Word, Gene- 
s, Serviceable: He has no Enemies, but thoſe 
ut are ſo to Virtue and to their Country; 
r has Friends amongſt thoſe of his own Rank, 
1d Followers amongſt his Interiors, that take 
4 Pleaſure in his Protection. He has good 
Nature. 


A Great Man, who has a delicate Under- 
landing, cannot find a ſufficient Number for 
bs Converſation among thoſe of his own 


Qulity. 


Aalsrus is a great Genius for Politicks ; and 
e finds amongſt the Miniſtry, Heads capable 
forming the greateſt and wiſeſt Deſigns. 
Tis with them he concerts what is for the Ad- 
untage of his Prince and Country. But he 
wa Taſte for Muſick, Painting, and Sculp- 
we; he is Perfectly a Maſter of all the fine 
urts of Learning, He chuſes to ſpend whole 
Ways with Lycibas, a Man not of his own 
Wality, but one to whom Nature and Indu- 
Wy have given what they could give. 


Lycidas. was born with great Advantages. 
* Knowledge; he has improv'd thoſe Advan- 
es ; he has a Wit admirably well turn d; a 
und and exact judgment; he thinks, ſpeaks 
writes with the utmoſt Politeneſs; and 
ah all theſe, he has ſo much Gentlenels » 
is 
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his Nature, and Sweetneſs in his Manners, tha 
one ſhould love him, though it were poſſible he 
might be a Fool. In ſhort, it is neceſſary ti 
2 Great Man that would be complearly happy 


to have ſuch a Friend or Companion, call | 
which you will. | 


Going into the Company of Great Men i: 
like going into the other World; you ought tc 
ſtay till you're called. 


What Tmpatience have ſome People to preſ 
into Converſations, where it is impoſſible the) 
ſhould be eaſte ! 


Bur+Lns was never cut out for a Cour- 
tier ; why will he always be making Parties tc 
dine with great Lords ? 


BupALus might have livd well with at) 
ſort of People, bating Lords. He has a pleaſant 
Wit; he has Humour, and is very often agree 
able in his Converſation; but then he is vat! 
able ; he has loved and hated all his Acquain 
tance round. He is Violent, a great Strange 
to Patience, and a Mortal Enemy to Contra 
dition. He would have made a notable Ty 
rant, and Flatterers would have had a goo 
time of it in his Reign. 


ſt 


with Grrar Men. | 


1 i conſider my own jntereſt, what have I 
todo with People who take it to be their Pri- 
ego and Birth-right to inſult re 2 


phat Slavery is it to a nien Vanity, 
w hunt after the Converſation of inſolent Great- 
{5 What Peace, what Eaſe, what Happineſs 
does a Man forgo, who might be us'd as he 
nleaſes amongſt his Equals, and yet chufes to 
u himſelf upon the Rack, to make a Lord 
lwph ! 


Great Men expect the leſſer People ſhould 
ive that Complaiſance for them tò be of their 
Opinion, or at leaſt that thoſe who depend up- 
nem, ſhould ſubmit blindly to their Notions 
Right and Wrong; this is a Privilege we don't 
low the Prieſthood themſelves, and yet they 
knve their Authority from the Higheſt. 


We allow there is a true Reaſod of State; 
0d 2 true Religion to be follow'd ; but nei- 
Wr all Prieſts, nor all States-men have right - 
Mtions of them. They would have the World 
the ſame Opinion with the Man in Horare: 


on — —— Nam tt 
Srfre Deos quoniam propitus Contineit, oportets 
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his Peeviſhneſs, his Intrigues, and his Raillery 


Of. ibe Manner of Living 
But we have an unlucky Proverb againſt en 
in Eng/iſh ; % ôC 


The nearer the Church (or Court) the furth 
from God (and it may be) the Prince's Service 


Common Decency and good Manners 1 
quires a Deference to our Superiors ; and if 
they have ſomething} in em inſufferable, w 
may avoid coming where they are. 


Tfone cannot bear the chattering of BABYL4s 
his inſipid Gayety, his perpetual ado with hi 
Family, his Hiſtory of their particular Honours 


there is one eaſy Remedy, Shun him; tht 
World is wide enough. 


The Ambition of being intimate with on 
Betters runs thro' the moſt weak Underſtand 
ings of all Ranks. 


Go down in a Stage-Coach with a Parſon 
Wife, ſhe tells you of all the Sirs and the Ladis 
in her Country; How often ſhe goes to ſer e 
— That they are continually ſending for bt 
—— Ho they breed their Sons and 
what they give their Daughters: But my Lon 
Biſhop's Lady does not live, if ſhe is not once 
Week at And one odd thing, which you, mi 
be, will hardly believe, He never went to tl 
Aſtzes without her. 
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So the He. and She Citizen, with my Lord 
Mayor's Couſin, my Lord Mayor's Coulin's 
Coulin, Oc. 


Beneficence ſeems to be ſo inſeparable from 
true Greatneſs, that one might, not unaptly,de- 
ine it, A large Power of doing Good; and if 
the Will is not inclin'd to the Exerciſe of that 
Power, it had as good not Be, as not to be put 
to its proper Uſe. 


Why ſhould any one be called a Great Man, 
ho is rarely ſerviceable to others, who ſeldom 
does good to the Unworthy > But the World 
impoſes upon him and themſelves too; they 
all him a Great Man, and he is not ſo. 


Neceſſity makes ſome People bow ; and Fear 
makes moſt People ſtand at a diſtance, and ſay 


thing. SS 


The Exceſſes and Vices of Great Men, ſet. 
tal and Ruinous Examples to their Inſeriors, 
nd one might wiſh upon this Occaſion, that 
their Acquaintance and Converſations were 
Cnfin'd to one another. 


CLEON is Noble, has a vaſt Eſtate, and great 
mployments ; he builds, buys Pictures, fine 
ſarniture; he plays deep, keeps Horſes, and 
les Magnificently ; he leaves a plentiful For- 

ame and an eaſy Family behind him. 
12 Do- 
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firſt our Admiration, and then our Affections; 


Paſſions, and are free from the Pains of many 
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' Dorttas is a private Man, of a free and 
independent Condition; he lives like CL ox, 
he Mortgages his Eſtate, he becomes a Slave, he 
depends upon others, he is undope ; his Poſtexity 
curſe him. 4 | 


Great Men have many things which attract 


and ſome People live ſafely and pleaſantly with 
them - But thoſe who never converſe with 
them, are exempt from the Power of many 


Afflictions. | 


All Human Greatnefs had a Beginning, it has 
ſometimes been founded upon Honeſty ; if I 
am charm'd with it, why ſhould I not rather 
attempt to be one of thoſe Great Ones, whoſe 
Condition J ſo much admire, than be content. 
ed with a ſecond Place, a Dependance up- 
, aſk 


There is a Virtuous as well as a Vicious De: 
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therein Repoſited; and their Courts of Arms truly 
Imblazon d. To which is added a Supplement : 
Adorn'd with Cuts of the Monuments curiouſl 
Engraven. Octavo. Price 7s. 6d. N. B. Thoſe 
Wno have bought this Book may have the SP. 
ILEMENT ſingly. Price 1s 6d. DE 

IV. The whole Works of Monſicur Boileau, made 
Engliſh from the Paris Edition, by the moſt Emi- 
$ WJ 2-2: Hands. To which is prefix'd, his Life, written 

by Mr. Des- Maizeaux, to ſeph Addiſon, Eſq; and 
ome Account of this Tranſlation, by N. Rowe. Lſq; 
adorn'd with Cuts, Two Volumes Gctavo. pr. 12 5. 

V. Calli- 
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V. Callip#dia ; (or, the Art g gettin ting beautifli 
Children) a Poem. Iri Four 15 . Written in 
Latin by Claudius Quilletws ; made Engliſh by N. Nou 
Eſq; with Mr. Bayle's Account of the Author, and 
ſome other Pieces. Octavo. Price 444. 
VI. The Antiquities of Tah, in three Parts ; be- 
ing the T mvels of the f earned Father Montfaucon, 
from Paris through Italy. Containing I. An A 
count of many Antiquiries at Jienne, Arles, Nis 
and Marſeilles in France. II. The Delights of Tay 
viz. Libraries, Manuſcripts, Statues, Painting 
Monuments, Tombs, Inſcriptions, Epitaphs, Te 
ples, Monaſteries, Churches, Palaces, and others 
rious Structures. III. Collections of Rarities, wotls 
derful ſubterraneous Paſſages, and Burial- Places, Oi 
Roads, Gates, &c. with the Deſcription of a noi 
Monument found under Ground at Rome, Anil 
on. Made Engliſh from the Paris Edition. Adorn 
with 30 Cuts. Octavo. Price 64. 4. 
VII. Poſthumous Works of the Learned Sir 1 
mas Brown, Kt, M. D. late of Norwich, (Author c 
Religio Medici.) Printed from his Original Mantk 
ſcripts, viz. I. Repertorium; or, the Antiquities al 
the Cathedral Church of Norwich. II. An Accounts 
of ſome Urns, &c. found at Brampton, in Nai 
Anno 1667. III. Letters between Sir William De | 
dale and Sir Thomas Brown. TV. Miſcellanies on i 
veral-Subjgs.” To which is prefix d his Life. The 
is alſo added, Antiquitates Capellæ D. Fohannis Evange 
liſtæ; hodie Scboſæ Regie Nerwicenfis. Aut hore ue 
Burton, A. M. ejuſdem Ludimagiſtro. Illuſtratẽèd i 
Proſpects, Portraictures, Draughts of Tombs, M 
numents, Arms, &c. Octavo. Price 65. 7 
VIX. The Works of the Right Honourable th 
late Earls of Rocheſter and Roſcommon. To which 
prefix'd Memoirs of the Earl of Rocheſters Life 
Monſieur De St. Evremond, in a Letter to the Dull 
cheſs of  Mazarine, The Third Edition Oar 
Prics F fs ung 


